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SERIES FOREWORD 



Many people would be surprised to be told that there tvere any great 
medicv.il thinkers. If a. great thinker is one from whom we can learn today, 
and it "medieval'' serves as an adjective for describing anything which 
existed from (roughly) the years 600 to [500 a.d., then, so it is often 
supposed, medieval thinkers cannot he called "great.'' 

Why noEr One answer often given appeals to ways in which medieval 
authors with a taste for argument and speculation tend to invoke "'au- 
thorities,'' especially religious ones. Such invocation of authority is not the 
stud of which great thought is made — so it is often said today. It is also 
frequently said that greatness is not to be found in the thinking of thi*se 
who lived before the rise of modern science, nw to men don that of modern 
philosophy and theology. Students of science are nowadays hardly ever 
referred to literature earlier than the seventeenth century. Students of 
philosophy in the twentieth century have often been taught in .iIilljc .il" air 
the history of ideas between Aristotle {38^—322 b.c.) and Descartes {_150.fi— 
1650). Contemporary students of theology are often encouraged to believe 
that significant theological thinking is a product of the nineteenth ccnttiry. 

Yet the origins of modern science lie in the conviction that the world is 
open to rational investigation and is orderly rather than chaotic — a con- 
viction which came fully to birth, and was systematically explored and 
developed, during the middle ages. And it is in medieval thinking that we 
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find Mime of the most sophisticated and rigorous discussions in the areas of 
philosophy and theology ever offered for hum.in consumption — not sur- 
prisingly, perhaps, if we note that medieval phih»ophcrs and theologians, 
like their contemporary counterpart*, were often university teachers (or 
something tike that) who participated in an ongoing world-wide debate 
and were not (like many seventeenth-, eighteenth-, and even nineteenth- 
century philosophers and theologians), people working in relative isolation 
from a large community of teachers and students with whom they were 
regularly involved. As for the question of appeal to authority: it is certainly 
true that many medieval thinkers believed in authority (especially religious 
authority) as a serious court of appeal; and it is true that many people today 
would say that they cannot do this. But as contemporary philosuphcrs are 
increasingly reminding us, authority is as much an ingredient in our 
thinking as it was tor medieval thinkers {albeit that, because of differences 
between thinkers, one might reasonably say that there is no such thing as 
"medieval thought"). For most at what we take ourselves to know derives 
from the trust we have repiscd in uur various teachers, colleagues, friends, 
and general contacts. When it comes to reliance on authority, the main 
difference bet wot n us and medieval thinkers lies in the fact that their 
reliance on authority (insofar as they had it) was often mure focused and 
explicitly acknowledged than it is for us. It does not lie in the fact that it was 
uncritical and naive in a way that our reliance on authority is not. 

In recent years, such truths have come to be recognized at what we 
might call the "academic" level. No longer disposed to think of the Mid- 
dle Ages as "dark" (meaning "lacking in intellectual richness"), many 
university departments (and many publishers of books and journals) now 
devote a lot of their energy to the study of medieval thinking. And they 
do so not simply on the assumption that it is historically significant but 
also in the light of the increasingly developing insight that it is full of 
things with which to dialogue and from which to learn. Following a long 
period in which medieval thinking was thought to be of only antiquarian 
interest, wc arc now witnessing its revival as a contemporary voice — one 
with which to converse, one from which wc might learn. 

The Great Medieval Thinners scries reflects and is part of this exciting 
revival. Written by a distinguished team of experts, it aims to provide 
substantial introductions to a range of medieval authors. And it does si > on 
the assumption that they arc as worth reading today as they were when 
they wrote. Students of medieval "literature" (e.g. the writings of Chaucer) 
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arc currently well supplied (if not over-supplied) with secondary works to 
j id them when reading the objects of their concern. But those with an 
interest in medieval philosophy and theology are by no means so fortunate 
when it comes to reliable and accessible volumes to help them. The Great 
Medieval Thinner* scries therefore aspires to remedy that ttciicicncy by 
concentrating on medieval philosophers and theologians, and by offering 
solid overviews of their lives and thought coupled with contemporary 
rejection un what they had to say. Taken individually, volumes in the 
series will provide valuable treatments of single thinkers many of whom 
arc not currently covered by any comparable volumes. Taken together, 
they will constitute a rich and distinguished history and discussion of 
medieval philosophy and theology considered as a whole. With an eye on 
college and university students, and with an eye on the general reader, 
authors of volumes in the scries strive to write in a clear and accessible 
manner so that each of the thinkers they write on can be learned about hy 
those who have no previous knowledge about them. But each contributor 
tir the scries also intends to inform, engage, and generally entertain even 
those with specialist knowledge in the area of medieval thinking. So, as 
well as surveying and introducing, volumes in the series seek to advance 
the state of medieval studies both at the historical and the speculative level. 

The subject to which the present volume is devoted is the first me- 
dieval Islamic thinker to which a volume in the series has been devoted. It 
is appropriate that this should be so since, as Peter Adamson observes, al- 
Kindl (born c. Boo a.d.) w r as the first philosopher in the Arabic tradition 
(as Thales of Milesia was the first philosopher of ancient Greece). Al- 
tlmdT's surviving writings constitute a substantial corpus and display a 
great range of interests. P<«sibly born in Basra, he wrote on what we 
would now recognize us philosophical and thealegical topics, ] I. also 
wrote about medicine and astrology. As a commentator, he had things to 
say about figures such as Aristotle, Euclid, and Ptolemy. Concerned to use 
newly translated Greek philosophical works to speak philosophically to 
an Arabic -speaking audience, al-Kindi delivered an inheritance to later 
Arabic thinkers (e.g., Avicenna and Averrocs}, an inheritance which 
filtered through to Christian philosophers and theologians working in 
F.urope from the early thirteenth century and onwards. 

Docs al-Kindl have sensible things to say to us? Arc his arguments for 
the positions he adopts good ones: Is he, though long dead, a figure with 
whom I" engage intelltciually now- As well as documenting al-Kindl's 
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thought with great scholarly rigor, the present volume also seeks to en- 
gage with it so us to treat al-KindJ as someone worth talking to today. 
Peter Adamson, as well as knowing a lot about al-Kindi's writings, is also 
someone who can reflect on them in detail. You shall sec what I mean as 
vou read through what follows. 

BRIAN DAV1ES 




PREFACE 



A couple of years ago, when I was beginning to think about putting 
my thoughts about a] -Kind! together into a book, [ happened to read 
John Marcnbon's superb contribution to this scries an Bocthius. Here, 
[ thought, was exactly the sort or book I hoped to write. While giving a 
scholarly and thorough treatment of at] Bocthius' writings, Marcnbon 
concentrated above all on the ideas in these writings, addressing a philo- 
sophical audience. This book aims to follow suit, by subjecting al-Kindi to 
a more explicitly philosophical analysis than he has usually received. I was 
also struck, while reading Prof. Marcnbon's hook, hy similarities between 
a I -Kind! and Boethius: both were involved in the translation of Greek 
works, and both applied Greek philosophical ti*>3s to problems of their 
respective religions. (In fact, some of the ideas that Boethius had used to 
explicate the doctrine i>f the Trinity are used byal-KindT in order to attack 
the same doctrine.) Thus encouraged, I offered to contribute a volume on 
a I -Kind! to the present series. 

I did so with slight trepidation, since I had a similar worry to the one 
addressed hy Prof. Marcnbon in the introduction to his volume: was al- 
fvindt really a "great medieval thinker"? Whether or not he was a '"great 
thinker, " I suppise readers of this biMik will nidge for themselves. More 
delicate is the question of whether he was "medieval." He lived in the ninth 
century, which is, I supprw-e, as medieval a century as une could ask for. But 
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in standard usage the term describes a certain period of European history, 
not Islamic history, and its connotations arc misleading with regard to the 
Muslim world. In general I would prefer to speak of the first few centuries 
of philosophy in Arabic as the "classical ." or "formative" period. On the 
other hand one must be practical about these things, and admit that when 
sl-Kindi Ls read by phili>sophcrs, he will most often be read by people who 
are taking courses about, or doing research on, the medieval period. In any 
case I am in favor of anything that will lead to a wider readership for al- 
Kindl and subsequent phili»ophcrs who wrote in Arabic. If this means 
calling them "medieval, " so be it. 

Thjs hook was written with the generous support of the Lcvcrhulme 
Trust, for which I am very grateful. I have also received help and encour- 
agement from many friends and colleagues. I should begin by thanking the 
members of an Arabic reading group at the Warburg Institute, especially 
Charles Burnett and Fritz Zimmermann. Thanks to this reading group 
t learned a great deal about Arabic and at- Kind! himself, and I also first met 
Peter Pormann, my collaborator on a forthcoming volume of translations of 
al-Kindis works. Without his input my grasp of these texts, on all levels, 
would be much shakier. I have had very useful advice from other Arabists 
in and aruund London, especially Anna Akasoy, Rotraud Hansbcrgcr, 
Tony Street, and Sophia Vasalou. In the wider community of scholars of 
Arabic philosophy, my work on the Kind! circle has benefitted from years 
of wise counsel from David Burred, Cr istin a D'Ancona, Dimitri Gnus, 
and Richard Taylor. I owe a particularly large debt lo Jon McGinnis, who 
kindly read through a manuscript of the book and made many useful 
comments. I am very grateful also to my colleagues in the Philosophy 
Department at Kings Oil lege London, and especially to Verity Hartc, MM 
McCabc and Richard Sorabji for making Kings such a stimulating and 
congenial place to work on Greek philosophy. Finally I would like to thank 
my family for their support: my grandfather, my parents and brother. 
Above all, I am grateful to my wife, Ursula, and our daughters, Sophia and 
Johanna, fur being such delightful company while I was writing this buok. 
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CITATION AND TRANSLITERATION 
CONVENTIONS 



This study is meant to be it companion volume with The Philosophical 
Works of a! -Kind?, translated by myself and Peter E. Pormann {Oxford 
University Press, forthcoming). The translations in quotations from a!- 
Kindt's works arc mine, must often in conjunction with Peter Pormartn. 
All other translations are mine unless otherwise noted. 

When citing works by al-Kindi that appear in our translation, I give 
the section number from that translation. I also give page references, 
which are usually to the main editions of al-KindT's works, as follows: 

AR M."A. H. Abu Rlda, ed., al-Kindi, Rasa'il al -Kindt al Fulsafiyya 
(Cairo; Dar al-Fikr al-'Arabl, 1050), vol. 1. 

AR" M.'A.H. Abu Rlda, ed., at- Kind!, Rasa" if at -Kindt ill Fatsafiyya 
(Cairo; Dar al-Fikr al-'Arabr, 1953), vol. 2. 

RJ R. Rushed and ]. Jolivct, cds. and trans., Qettvrcs Philosophsques tt 

Scicntifiqita d'al-Kiitdi, vol. 2, Metaphyjitftw ct cosmniogie (Lei- 
den; Brill, 1998) 

Thus, for instance, On Fiat Philosophy §XIX.t (AR 153, RJ 83), refers 
first to the section XIX. 1 in the translation in Adamson and Pormann 
(forthcoming), and then the page numbers of the Ahu Rlda edition and 
the Hashed and Jolivct edition. For references to other editions, sec the 
n«rtc where the work is first cited in this book. Some citations include a tine 
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number, given after page number and separated with a full stop {e.g., io.ii 
means page 10, line iii. 

This book does m« assume knowledge oi Greek, Arabic, or Latin on 
the part of the reader, but I have frequently given terms and phrases from 
the original languages. Pur Arabic transliteration I have generally (ijl- 
lowcd the conventions used in the International journal of Middle Eattera 
Studies. The feminine ending ta marbut-a is written -a, even in idafa, and 
the definite article is written al- or '!-. 
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LIFE, WORKS, AND INFLUENCE 



The history of philosophy is a competition, in which mostly long-dead 
thinkers vie for the attention of the historian. In this competition, there is 
nothing quite like the advantage of having heen first. Thalcs of Milcsia 
exerts a powerful attraction for historians — even though we know almost 
nothing about him — because he was the first philosopher of ancient 
Greece. At the same time, historians of philosophy arc interested in the 
transmission of ideas: in the way that one philosopher reads, adapts, and 
transforms the thought of his or her predecessors. Of course the two sorts 
of interest usually coincide. With the possible exception af Thalcs, the first 
thinker in any tradition must come to grips with previous traditions, if 
unly to reject them. Few philosophers, though, invite both sorts of interest 
-is much as at-Kindl. He was the first philosopher in the Arabic tradition, 
and his thought was defined in large part by his engagement with the 
Greek tradition that preceded him. Thus al-Kind! has had a fair amount 
of attention from historians of ideas and scholars of the Gra ceo- Arabic 
trans la tion movement. For readers with these interests, the reasons to 
study a I -Kind! speak for themselves. This biKik, however, is aimed equally 
^t readers who arc primarily interested in a philosophical approach to the 
history of philosophy. By this I mean that I will spend most of my time 
analyzing al- Kindt's ideas and arguments, rather than identifying his 
sources or discussing his later influence. The philosophical analysis of his 
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works takes up the bulk of the book, beginning with chapter 3. This chap- 
ter and the next are devoted more to placing a] -Kind! within his historical 
and intellectual context. 



Life and Historical Context 

Though we an n«rt know a great deal about al-Kindrs life, we kmw 
perhaps more than we would have any right to expect, thanks to several 
biographical reports about him in later Arabic literature. We can also 
reach a J airly reliable estimate of bis dates, thanks to an astrological work 
he wrote i»n the duration of the reign of the Arabs." This mentions an 
uprising that incurred in Boo, which means he must have died later than 
this; his death date is usually estimated at about 870 &jx As we will sec, his 
career peaked under the caliphate or al-Mu'tasim (reigned 833-842 a.i>.>, 
and he was already active under al-Ma'mun {reigned S13— B33 a.d.). Since 
he was still alive in the late Bfkis, if he was an active scholar already around 
830, then we must put his birth date at about Son a.d. 

His name was Abu Yusuf Y'a'qub b. Ishilq al-Kindl, and he is said to 
have been born in Basra, though his father Ishaq h. al-Sabbah was the emir 
of Kiifa. His family was a particularly noble one within the important 
Arab tribe of Kinda. (For this reason he is sometimes called the "philos- 
opher of the Arabs.") As the biographers stress, our al-Kindl was a direct 
descendant of al-Ash'ath b. Qays, the king of Kinda and a companion of 
the Prophet. Al-Kindl seems to have moved to Baghdad early in his life, 
because he received his education there. Ibn Abl Usaybfa claims that he 
was "of great standing under a I -Ma miin and al-Mu'tasim." Our evidence 
indicates that his career peaked under the caliphate of al-Mu'tasim, but 
one of his works is addressed hi al-Ma'mun, which reinforces the idea 
that he was already a highly placed {albeit fairly young) scholar under the 
earlier caliph. It was however under al-Mu'tasim that al-Kindl wrote most 
of the philosophical works to be considered in this book, including On First 
Philosophy , addressed to the caliph himself. Al-Kindl was also the tutor to 
al-Mu'tasirn's son Ahmad, who was the recipient of numerous Kindian 
treatises. 

We have no evidence as to how al-Kindl fared (or the next couple of 
decades, but there is an intriguing report about an episode that occurred at 
the end of the caliphate of at-Mutawakkil (reigned 8^y — Sfii a.d.). Again, 
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our source is Ibn AbT Usaybi'a. Me tells us that al-Kindl was victimized by 
the plotting of the two famous mathematicians and scientists, Muhammad 
and Ahmad b. Miisa. The Banii Miisa persuaded. al-Mutawafckil to seize 
al-Kindl's library, which at this stage of his career was no doubt consid- 
erable, and to have him beaten. This may have been out of jealousy or at 
least professional competition, since they also schemed to remove another 
scholar, Sind b. "AH, irom the caliphal court. But the- B.mu Miisa soon had 
problems of their own. They appointed art engineer to build a canal, and 
he incompetently made the mouth or the canal lower than the rest of the 
channel, so that water would mit How through it. The Banii Miisa had to 
beg Sind b. 'All to save them from the caliph"s wrath, and as a condition for 
his assistance Sind made them return a I -Kindt's books. This story, which 
mostly has the ring oi truth, is our last biographical information about al- 
Kandl apart irom a report of hmv he dice]. This is found in at-QLfti, who 
takes his account from al-Kindi"s associate, the astrologer Abu Ma'shar: 

He had a buildup of phlegm in his knee, and to treat it he drank aged 
wine. Then he repented of this, and instead drank honey juice. But the 
mouth of his veins did not open, and nothing of its heat managed to 
reach deep down mto his body. Thus the infection spread, and made his 
nerves cause him extreme pain, until this pain reached into his head and 
brain. Then the man died, because the nerves are rooted in the brain. 

The most important feature of at-Kindl's wider historical context is 
that he worked during the massive translation effort that look place un- 
der the 'Abbasids. A gimid deal of excellent scholarship has been devoted to 
the translation movement, and al-Kindl's part in it, in the past several de- 
cades. To give the briefest of summaries: the translation movement began 
already under the caliph a£-Mansur (reigned 75^—775 a.o.) and by the time 
of al-Kmdi had reached its peak. Al-Kindi is indeed an almost exact 
contemporary of the great translator Hunayn b. Ishaq. Building on earlier 
Syriac translations from the Greek, translators sponsored by the 'Abbasids 
rendered a startling amount of Greek scientific and philosophical litera- 
ture into Arabic, sometimes by way of a new Syriac version. Gutas has 
shown that this was intended tit support a variety of "Abbiisid political ob- 
jectives, such as competition with the Byzantines and trumping the claims 
of Persian culture with a new, learned Arabic culture. ' The texts translated 
were chosen for practical purposes. For instance the Sophistical Refutations 
was translated early on for use in theological dispute, and much effort 
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was put into translating medical literature. The translators themselves 
tended to be Christians whi> spike both Greek and Arabic. Hunayn was 
.m example, as were several translators who worked closely with al-KindT. 
Thanks to the pioneering work of Gerhard Endress,' we now know that 
a family of Iran stations of Greek philosophical works, by Aristotle, Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, Plotinus, and Prod us, were alt produced by a circle 
oi translators led by al-Kindr. These provided the immediate inspiration 
far al-Kmdi's own writings. 

Though the translation movement is naturally the feature of 'Abbasid 
life that has drawn the most attention from historians of philosophy, it 
is important to realize that phithcllcmsm was only one strand of chis vi- 
brant intellectual period. The ninth century saw an explosion in Islamic 
theological speculation, or 'iim al-^afam; as we will sec al-KindJ responded 
directly to this development. This was related to the study of hadttfi, that 
is, reports about the sayings and actions of the Prophet. The ninth century 
was a peak time for scholarship in this area, collecting reports and eval- 
uating their authenticity, and theologians appealed tn/xucir/A along with the 
Koran in their disputations. At this time we also have the emergence of 
refined Arabic literature, or adab\ yet another almost exact contemporary 
uf al-Kindfs was the greatest literary figure (iidTb\ oi them all, al-Jahiz. In 
short, al-KindT was competing against many other burgeoning fields of 
inquiry when he put forth his own synthesis and adaptation of Greek 
thought. His works had the dual function of expounding the newly trans- 
lated texts, and of promoting them and arguing that they were of unique 
importance for his erudite ninth century, Arabic -speaking audience."" 



Works 

Our knowledge of al-KindTs corpus is dependent tin two strokes of good 
fortune. First, there is the tact that his philosophical writings have sur- 
vived at all. For most of the treatises that will be discussed in this book, 
there is only a single manuscript, which is held in Istanbul and was 
discovered by Helmut Ritter. Had this manuscript not come down to us, 
wc would know far less about al-Kindl's thought than wc do, too little, 
indeed, to write a phili»ophy book about him. Less fortunate is that even 
this manuscript, and the other scattered textual evidence fur al-KindT, 
preserve for us only a small fraction oi al-Kindi's corpus. On the other 
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hand, we know the size of this original corpus only thanks to a second 
stroke of good luck, which is that we have an extensive tist at al-Kindi's 
writings contained in the invaluable Fittrtst (meaning "list") or the tenth- 
century book merchant Ibn al-Nadim, and repeated in later authors. 

This list, which contains almost 300 titles, shows the astonishing range 
of al-KindJ's interests. It would seem that strictly philosophical research 
took up only a fraction ai al-Kindt's energy and time. A mere 21 are 
devoted to what Ibn ul-Nadim calls "philosophical" topics, with another 
10 or so apiece on h>gic and practical philosophy (labelled here as '"his 
books on governance \fatabuha til-iiyasiyyaf\" but including titles on both 
ethics and politics). On the other hand, there is no Jinn line to be drawn 
within this list between philosophical topi cs and those we would now 
consider to be non-philosophical, For instance, some of the texts that will 
occupy our attention in this book arc labelled as "cosmoEogical" (more 
literally "his books on the celestial spheres \ffutubuku al-fii(ui(iyyJt["). The 
list shows that al-Kindl also wrote many works on mathematics, in its 
various branches (Ibn al-Nadim devotes sections to arithmetic, geometry, 
music, astronomy, spherics, and the measurement of distances), as well as 
on medicine and astrology. These, along with philosophy proper, were his 
major areas oi interest. Notice tht inclusion of astrology in that list: al- 
Kindl was deeply involved in disciplines we would now consider to be 
"pseudo-science,'" and especially astrology and other method!! of precog- 
nition, like scapulomancy (hence the sections "his books on astrology" and 
"his books on foretelling'"). The Fihrist also tells us, though, that al-Kindl 
wrote a refutation of the deceptions (tfiada *) of the alchemists. He was thus 
no uncritical en thus List for every supposed scientific discipline, and as we 
will sec (chapter 8) his belief in astrology is grounded in his philosophical 
cosmology. 

Alchemy seems hi be one of the few pursuits al-Kindl had 110 time for. 
The Fifiiisti inventory, especially a final section on miscellaneous topics, 
shows the diversity of his interests, including jewels, glass, dyes (we also 
know of a text on the removal of stains), swords, perfumes, zoology, tides, 
mirrors, meteorology, and earthquakes. The biographical accounts men- 
tioned above also pay due homage to the breadth of his learning. Our 
initial impulse will no doubt be the same: to marvel at the sheer number of 
different topics al-Kindl took on. But a useful second reaction would be tit 
note that his work on many of these topics must have grown out of al- 
Kindl"* relationship to the caliph's family and other patrons. His keen 
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interest in mathematics and astrology is representative of a general em- 
phasis an these topics under the early 'Ahbasids. ' Other topics just men- 
tioned, tike swords, jewels, and perfumes, would clearly have been of 
interest to al-Kindfs wealthy patrons. The Fihrist shows that al-Kindl 
strove, as Franz Rosenthal put it, to ensure thai "he lacked no knowledge 
that an educated man or his time might need." ' His wide-ranging vir- 
tuosity would have been a flattering ornament lor the caliph a] court 

It anything unified these many intellectual undertakings, it was the 
project of interpreting and promoting the Grcc k inheritance, as we would 
expect given al-Kindfs involvement with the translation movement. This 
is clear not only titan the extant corpus, but from the Fihrist. It tells us that 
he wrote numerous commentaries on, and abridgements or clarifications 
of, works by Aristotle, Euclid, Ptolemy, and others. The influence of the 
Greeks seems to have been at least as strong regarding mathematical and 
scientific topics as regarding philosophical topics. (Again, this is borne out 
by the extant works on mathematics and science, as we wilt see in chap- 
ter j.) But there is also a section on polemical works (ai-fudaltyyat), which 
shows that al-Kindi engaged in disputes with his contemporaries over 
controversial topics of the day. He wrote against the doctrines of other 
religions, such as the Manichcans. He also wrote on contemporary issues 
within Islamic theology such as atomism and the justice of God's actions. 
The loss of almost all of these works deprives us of a chance to see al-Kindi 
reacting directly to his immediate contemporaries. But what we do know 
suggests that even in these sorts of controversial works, he drew upon 
Greek materials. 

Two final issues to be considered regarding the Fihritt's report have to 
do with the relation of this list to the extant corpus as it has come down 
to us. First, there is the consideration of genre. Most of the entries on Ibn 
iil-Nadlm's list are called "epistles \ratJ'iI\,"' and this corresponds to our 
textual evidence. The works preserved in the Istanbul manuscript and else- 
where arc usually explicitly addressed to a patron, frequently the afore- 
mentioned Ahmad, son of the caliph al-Mu'tasim. These would mostly 
have been short works, often only a few pages long, which helps to explain 
how at-Kindl was able to write so many works on so many different 
topics.' ' 

Second, there is the question of titles, tn the cases of some extant works 
mentioned in the Fihrist"s account, we find that the titles of the texts in our 
manuscripts differ from those known to Ibn al-Nadim. A guod example is 
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wh.it the Istanbul manuscript calls On First Philosophy (Ft "l-Fatsafa al- 
ii la). A I -Kind! also refers hack Bo it in later works using this title. The 
FiftTut has twit distinct titles that might refer to the work, which are the 
first two entries; in both the phrase "Ott First Philosophy" is only the be- 
ginning at a Eungcr title. Meanwhile, the Liter author Ibri E iaxm quotes 
from this work hut calls it On Oneness [Kitah al-Tawhidi. Finally, Sa'id al~ 
AndalusJ is presumably referring to the same work when he says, "among 
[al-Kindl*s| well-known works |is| a book on oneness {taivhTd), known as 
The Month of Gold (Fatn al-Dhahab), in which he followed the view of 
Plato in the discussion of the creation of the world without time." Most of 
the "titles" in the Istanbul manuscript and ihc Fihrtst arc in iact more like 
overviews of the contents of each epistle; the titles do not aspire to pithiness 
(consider for instance On the Explanation That the Nature of the Celestial 
Sphere Is Different from the Natures of the Four Elements, or On the True, 
First, Complete Agent and the Deficient Agent That Is Metaphorically \an 
Agent\). It seems likely that, in some cases at least, al-Kmdi himself did n<n 
give his epistles titles, and that the titles chat have come down to us simply 
represent others" attempts to summarize their contents. In some cases we 
have to guess as to which titles in the Fihrist represent which extant works. 
For example two works preserved only in Latin, On Rays acid On Per- 
spectives l/De Radiis and De .ispectibtts), probably correspond to entries in 
the Fihrist, but it is impttssiblc to be sure. In other cases, Kindian works 
that have c<*mc down to us do not appear in the Fshrist inventory, inclusion 
in Ibn al-NadTm*s list should not be taken to be a necessary condition for 
authenticity. 

For all that has been lost, the extant Kindian corpus is rich and varied." 
Obviously this book will deal chiefly with the philosophical works. Most of 
these, as mentioned above, survive only in one Istanbul manuscript, and 
were (mostly) edited in the icj^nsby Muhammad Abu R?da. Of these the 
most important and famous is On First Philosophy, which is in fact only 
partially extant. We have the first four sections, which deal most promi- 
nently with the eternity of the world and the problem or divine attributes. 
These arc the two issues rmtst commonly associated with al-Kindl by 
historians of Arabic philosophy, and they will occupy our attention in 
chapters 3 and 4. The Istanbul manuscript also includes one of a very few 
Arabic texts for a work known chiefly in Latin translation. On intellect — 
probably al-Kindi's most famous work after On First Philosophy. Several 
other works <Mi psychology arc included as well, as will be discussed below 
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in chapter 5. We have works on cosmology, in particular the nature of the 
heavens and how they relate to the sublunar world; on these see chapter 8. 
There is a lengthy ethical work, On Dispelling Sadness, which along with 
sume supplementary materials will be considered in chapter fi. Two fur- 
ther works arc aids to the study of philosophy. One version it( On Defi- 
nitions, which is transmitted in several very different redactions, appears in 
the Istanbul manuscript (in a different hand from the other treatises). And 
On the Quantity of Aristotle's fiooffs gives a survey of the Aristotelian corpus, 
with a surprising digression in the middle on the nature of prophecy. 
Though Quantity and several other works give evidence of al-Kindl's 
engagement with Aristotle's logical writings, we do not have any Kindian 
treatises devoted specifically to logical issues."" 

The rest of the Istanbul manuscript's treatises arc on what we would 
consider tube scientific topics: meteorology (fur instance a treatise explain- 
ing phenomena like snow, hail, and thunder), medicine (on coitus and on 
lisps), astronomy {on eclipses), measuring the height of mountains, the na- 
ture or color, and so on. But these represent only a small fraction of the 
extant scientific carpus. In other manuscripts we also have numerous works 

■ m optics and catoptrics (i.e. the study of mirrors)." '' One of the longest 
treatises is the aforementioned On Rays' which explains magic and the 
influence of the stars. There are several extant medical works," and On 
Degrees {De Gradthtts)' '" deals with the administration of drugs. From his 
pharmacological works we a I si? have a medical formulary, that is, a list of 
recipes for drugs."' And there are numerous works on astrology as well as 
several works on music." The bulk of the extant corpus, then, deals with 
topics in the physical sciences. While these topics will not be at the center 

■ if attention in this book, they are of some philosophical interest and it 
would distort al-Kindl's thought to exclude them. Chapter 7 of this book is 
therefore devoted to mathematics and science, while chapter & will put al- 
KindTs astrological interests in the context of his cosmology. 

Before leaving the topic of the corpus, a word about the relative chro- 
nology of al-Kindi's writings. This is a problem that has been given no 
.attention whatsoever by previous scholars, as far as I can tell, and with 
good reason. Apart from a very small number of cross-references within 
his works,, and the fact that some epistles can be roughly dated by the 
identity of their recipients, we have precious little hard evidence to go 
on here. I do however have a tentative suggestion to make, which I can- 
not defend in detail here. One way to establish the relative priority of 
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aI-Kindi"s writings would be to determine which Greek sources he is 
using. That is, if in work A he does not seem 10 have access to a certain 
text, but then uses that text in work B, then A is prior to B. An example of 
this might be his use of an Arabic paraphrase of Aristotle's De Animal. As I 
have shown elsewhere, his optical work On Perspectives seems to draw on 
this paraphrase, as do several other treatises/ Yet as we will see later some 
psychological writings found in the Istanbul manuscript strikingly fail ti» 
make use of the De Anrmu. This suggests that the psychological works 
predate his access to the Arabic De Aninm paraphrase, which in turn pre- 
dates On Perspectives. 

Such arguments from silence arc notoriously weak. Yet this example 
among others makes me suspect that many of the philosophical works 
round in the Istanbul manuscript — which are dominated by concern with 
Neupla tunic metaphysics and psychologv, the eternity of the world, and a 
cosmology deriving from Aristotelian sources — fall into a single period, 
during the caliphate pf al-Mu"tasim. These works show an interest in an 
axiomatic methodology inspired by mathematics, as wc will sec in the next 
chapter. But they show at most a rudimentary use of mathematics itself, 
including geometry (though some of the cosmological treatises do have 
very simple geometrical diagrams). By contrast there arc numerous other 
works that are dominated by their use of complex geometrical demon- 
strations and mathematics. These include al-Kindfs works on optics, his 
treatment of the proportions of drugs in On Degrees, and also the use of 
geometrical relations as a general theory of physical influence in On Rays. 
As we wilt see On Rays also makes major doctrinal departures from the 
works found in the Istanbul manuscript, which could be explained more 
easily on a developmental account, unless we reject its authenticity alto- 
gether (see chapter 8). A final point worth considering is that some of the 
more "mathematical" treatises explicitly criticize or go bcy<md ancient 
authorities. Al-Kindi begins Oh Degrees by saying that he is undertaking a 
project the ancients had not, namely the analysis of compound drugs. Even 
more strikingly, he is critical at Euclid in several works on optics, one of 
which is indeed tided On the Recttftcntton of Euclid's Errors.* This con- 
trasts sharply with the attitude he takes in the more "metaphysical" 
writings, where he is evidently concerned to promote and defend the 
Greek authors on whom he draws. 

My tentative proposal, then, is that the philosophical works that will 
take up most of our attention in this book arc earlier than, the more 
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ttchnic.it, mathcmaticiitcd treatises just mentioned!. ' If this proves to be 
the case, we might speculate that the beginning of al-Kindl's career was 
devoted to the metaphysical and cosmological concerns typical of late 
Greek, Ncoplatonizing Aristotelians. Later, his interests evolved, and he 
became a practicing scientist and mathematician engaged in empirical 
research. He a]so became more witling to strike out on his own, and to 
engage in criticism of the ancients. Of course the change in his interests 
could have resulted in part intra which Greek tests al-Kindi had been able 
to read in translation. Equally, his evolving interests may have guided his 
choices about which texts ought to be translated in his circle. Of course all 
cif this remains speculation Ear now; hopefully further research will de- 
termine whether the speculation is well founded or not. 



The "Kindian Tradition 

Al-KindTs legacy within the Arabic philosophical tradition is in a sense 
pervasive and permanent, but in a sense narrow and temporary. In the first 
sense, his project of using the newly translated Greek philosophical works 
to produce philosophy for an Arabic-speaking audience becomes definitive 
of philosuphy in the Islamic world. To this extent philosuphers like al- 
FarabT, Avicenna and Avcrroes may be thought of as heirs of al-Kindi". But 
of these three, only Avcrroes ever mentions al-KindT, and then to criticize 
him {see the next section). On the other hand, he did have a more direct 
legacy, embodied by a philosophical tradition that engages di reedy with al~ 
KindT's own works and follows his lead on certain methodological and 
doctrinal points. This "Kindian tradition" was a significant force in the 
Islamic intellectual milieu for about two centuries following al-KindTs 
death. In this section, I will quickly identify the m,iin figures in this tra- 
dition and explain the common features that allow us to group them 
together. 

The core of the Kindian tradition is made up of al-Kindls own stu- 
dents, and the students of those students. There are two figures we know 
about from the first generation of students: Abu Zjyd at- Balk hi (died at 
.m advanced age in 934) and Ahmad b. al-Tayyib at-SarakhsT (b. 833—837, 
d. Sou). Unfortunately no complete phiheophical works have come down 
to us from either of them. We do have biographical information about 
both, though, including lists of titles and some fragments. Al-SarakhsT 
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was evidently a close follower of al-Kindf's thought. Many of the title* 
ascribed to him match those of works by al-Kindl and these may even 
have reproduced al-Kindl's own words to some extent. Al-Sarakhslis also 
an intermediary source tor a famous report about the Sabians of Harran 
attributed to al-Kindl. ' We know even less about Aba Zayd's thought, 
but he is the most important conduit for a Kmdian approach to philos- 
ophy, having passed it on to his own students, Abu ' I -Hasan Muhammad 
b. Yusuf al-'AmiiT (d. 30a) and Ibn Farighun {tenth century). 

Al-"AmirI is the miwt significant figure with a direct link lo at-KindT, 
numerous of his philosophical works having survived. ' As we will see he 
epitomizes many ol ihe features of the Kindian tradition, no doubt because 
of the influence of Abu Zayd. We know far less about Ibn FarTghun, the 
author of a fascinating work called the Compendium of the Sciences (}a- 
wann' al-'tilum), a treatise that uses branch diagrams to explain and sub- 
divide every sort of human knowledge. ' Ibn Farlghun may or may not 
also be the author of a geographical treatise that has come down to us. 
But apart from that, we know nothing about him except that he was a 
student of Abu Zayd's (and even this is based only on a single note in a 
manuscript of the Compendium). 

In addition, there ire several authors who are directly influenced by al- 
KindT and who quote his works, usually without naming him. These 
include an assiariatc of at-Kindl's, Abu Ma'shar ai -Balk hi {d. 886), the 
greatest astrologer ol the Islamic world. Making his career possible was 
perhaps al-Kindis most important contribution to astrohigy: the Fikriit 
tells us that Abu Ma'shar was a iuidlth scholar until al-Kindl contrived to 
turn his attentions towards mathematics, and thence to astrology. Abu 
Ma'shars Great Intmduction to Astrnlag^ also makes some use of al-Kindl's 
cittmokigical writings. But the figure whose extant corpus makes the 
most extensive use of al-Kindl's works is the Jewish thinker Isaac Israeli 
<ca. S55— ca. 907). Unfortunately we don t know how Isaac came to have 
such an extensive knowledge of al-Kindf's writings, but he uses numerous 
tLmdian treatises, especially On Definitions, which influenced his own 
work of definitions. Finally, we should mention Miskawayh (d. 1030), a 
famous historian and philosopher who quotes al-Kindl in one of his ethical 
treatises. Though these arc the figures with direct links to al-Kindr, the 
list of "Kindians" could be lengthened considerably by naming other 
tenth-century Neoptatonists who drew heavily on the same texts as these 
authors and shared sume of their attitudes ab:jut how philosophy was to be 
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integrated into Islamic culture. Of course, these various figures did rwt 
agree about everyrhing. For example, whereas al-KindT and Abu Ma'shar 
were significant figures in the history of Arabic astrology, Abij Zayd 
rejected its validity. " But they may be loosely grouped together on doc- 
trinal, and above all methodological, grounds. 

What, then, are the defining features of this tradition, apart from the 
historical and textual links between its members and al-Kindi; Obviously 
jII ot them were practkioncrs «i-i fiilsafit, that is, they wrote philosophical 
treatises inspired by and engaging with Greek philosophy. But this is 
true of other philosophers of the same time-period, in particular the Ar- 
istotelian philosophers who were based in Baghdad. The most iamous oi 
these is al-Fsrsbr. Many members of the Baghdad school were Christians, 
such as the relatively well-known Arm Bishr Matta (who was the founder 
■ it the school) and Yahya b. 'Adl (a student o] al-Farabfs). These phi- 
losophers serve as a useful foil tor our Kindians, since along with the 
figures we are interested in, they form the most significant philisophical 
tradition in the period before Aviccnna. 

The first and most striking contrast between the Kindians and the 
Baghdad Peripatetics is a geographical one. Though a I -Kind! worked in 
Baghdad, his influence was chiefly on philosophers who hailed from the 
eastern reaches of the Islamic empire. (Hans Hinrich Biesterfeldt has thus 
suggested the slogan "from Baghdad to Bukhara" for the phenomenon 
I am calling the Kindian tradition. ) For example, as their names indicate, 
Abu Ma'shar and Abu Zayd were from Balkh and al-Sarakhst from 
Sarakhs in Khurasan. Others just mentioned hailed from, or spent sig- 
nificant parts of their careers, in places such as Rayy (south of the Caspian 
sea, in modern-day Iran) and Bukhara (north of the River Oxus, in 
modern-day Uzbekistan). Roughly, the Kindians tend to be found in Iran 
and Khurasan, especially Transoxania, whereas the Peripatetic movement 
was strongest in Baghdad. 

A second striking difference is that the two groups tended to focus 
on different texts from the Greek tradition. It is tempting to say that the 
Baghdad philosophers were simply much more interested in logical texts 
than the Kindians, since it is al-Farab!"s achievements in logic that are his 
greatest contribution to Arabic thought, whereas we have almost no ex- 
tant works by Kindian authors devoted to logic. However, this is to some 
extent an illusion created by our incomplete textual evidence: we know 
that al-Kindi himself already wrote summaries, commentaries, or treatises 
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iui texts from Aristotle's Organou, and this is true for several other Kindian 
philosophers mentioned above. Less misleading would he bo say thai al- 
KandT himself was more interested in the early parts of the Organon, in 
particular the Isagoge of Porphyry (which became the standard introduc- 
tion to Aristotle's logic) and Aristotle's Cutcgttries. Later Kindians did en- 
gage with, lor instance, the Posterity)- Analytics, which had not yet been 
translated in at-Kindl's time. But never dit we rind the Kindians showing 
much facility with the technicalities of the Aristotelian syllogistic, tn other 
words, as far as we can tell the Kindian tradition tailed to do anything 
with the Prior Analytics, whereas the Baghdad school's greatest triumph 
was in general their interpretation or the entire Orgcmou, and in particular 
al-FaTiibl's work on syllogistic. By the same token, there are texts that arc 
central for the Kindians and of little import far the Baghdad school. Here 
I am thinking especially of Ncoplatonic works in Arabic translation, like 
the Arabic Prod us (a version of which became the Liher de Causis in Latin 
translation) and Arabic Plotinus (the so-called Theology of Aristotle). As we 
will sec the Ncoplatonic metaphysics of these works arc decisive for al- 
K.indT s thought, and we later find, for instance, al-'Amiri writing a para- 
phrase of the De Causis. 

An<ither temptation is thus to say that the Kindians were ''"Ncoplato- 
nists" while the Baghdad school were, as I have called them, "Aristote- 
lians" or "Peripatetics." This isn't a bad approximation of the truth, but it 
is misleading in several ways. The Baghdad school read Aristotle through 
the Ncoplatonic commentators, though they were not much influenced by 
Plotinus and Proclus. ' And conversely, the Kindians all drew heavily on 
Aristotle. To contrast the two schools, it is more useful to stick to specific 
intellectual commitments rather than broad philiwophical allegiances. One 
such commitment amongst the Kindians is that they construe metaphys- 
ics first and fore-most as theology: roar them the Greek inheritance is a tool 
tor studying the nature of God. And tor them, theology is the topic of 
Aristotle's Metaphysics, something denied by al-Farabl. ' This is not un- 
related to their interest in texts like the Theology of Aristotle, which have a 
lot more to say about God than the genuinely Aristotelian Metaphysics. By 
the same token, the Kindians are not mystics or proto-Sufis; they share 
a confidence that rational philosophy can be used to understand Grid's na- 
ture at least in part. 

The Kindians" confident intellectuatism is also manifest in their ap- 
proach to ethics, which wc already find in a]-Kindi<see chapter 6). By this 
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[ mean that the Kindians tend to see moral perfection us residing in or 
following on the attainment or theoretical wisdom, that is, turning away 
from the physical world in favor of the immaterial world of the intelli- 
gible*. Or, to put the point in a different way, Kindian ethics deals with the 
individual's quest lor perfection, where this dues not require that the 
individual act within the political sphere. Here the contrast to al-l 7 arabT, 
above all, is very strong: several of his works join a theoretical or meta- 
physical section hi a section exploring what is required of the philosopher 
within society as a whole. 

Meanwhile the Kindtans were much more open than the Baghdad 
school in indigenous Muslim theology, 01 'dm al-t$atam. While al-Farabl 
and later Avern ics spurn f^aliJm m dialectical apologetics, in contrast to the 
demonstrative philosophy that is science, Kindians extol the value of fytfUm 
and engage in it themselves. Indeed, one of the trust characteristic strat- 
egies that al-Kindi passes on to his successors is the use of Greek ideas to 
solve specifically Muslim theological dilemmas. Later in this book, we'll 
sec examples of him doing so even in explicitly philosophical works. And 
we have already seen that several titles from the Fihfisfs report on al- 
tvindi seem to reflect disputes that tell more narrowly within contem- 
porary tpifam. These tendencies only increase among his followers. Two 
generations later, al-'Amiri was even capable of arguing that the religious 
sciences, including kuLlm, are superior to the theoretical disciplines of 
fdlsafii . 

The Kindian tradition's irenic attitude towards fytlam is part of their 
general eagerness to engage in all the intellectual activities of their culture. 
Many such activities Call under the notion of ad-.ib, Arabic "belles lettrcs." 
At- Kind! and his student al-Sarakhs! both wrote {lost) works on the 
secretarial art of letter-writing, for instance. (In this hook the work we will 
study that comes closest t\*adab is a collection of Socratic sayings ascribed 
to al-Kindi; see chapter 6.) Later Kindians, from al-Sarakhst on, were even 
more engaged in a wide range of literary pursuits. Some of these seem to 
have been abiding interests of the Kindian tradition, For instance geog- 
raphy and the study of foreign religions and cultures. The Kindians, in 
short, were not so much professional philosophers as professional intel- 
lectuals, ready to write on a wide range of topics. They saw no tension 
between disciplines that came down to them from the Greeks, and the 
autochthonous pursuits of Arabic culture. Of course these "Arab" sciences 
developed considerably from the time at al-Kindi to that of the later 
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Kindians, just as the translation of Greek philosophical works continued 
after al-KindT's death. But for over two centuries, we find Kindians com- 
bining the "foreign" and "Arab'" sciences even ;ts both of these evolved. ' 

Thus the K Indians at least aspired to he a mainstream intellectual 
tradition., in a way that the Baghdad Peripatetics did not. Yet lor all their 
attempts to weave philosophy into a broader, usually explicitly Muslim, 
intellectual endeavor, the Kindians had little direct influence on Eater 
philosophy in the Islamic world. At least part of the explanation ior this 
was Avicennas preference for the Baghdad thinkers, or at least al-FariibT, 
and his ignoring of the Kindians. After Aviccnna, philosophy in Arabic is 
always ""Aviccnnan" in the sense that it responds to his thought, either 
positively or critically. So Aviccnna's failure to engage with the Kindians 
meant that the later tradition also tended not to engage with them. Still, 
as we have seen si-Kindt's own positive legacy was significant, though 
temporary. In the next section we will see that he also had a legacy among 
later thinkers who mention him only to criticize him. 



Later Critiques 

Let us begin with the two most entertaining such negative treatments, the 
first by the famous polymath aJ-Jahiz. in his liftoff of Misers. In this work 
someone named al-Kindi is presented as a notorious miser and cheat, 
especially in his role as a landlord. Unfortunately there is no consensus as 
to whether this al-Kindi is the phili»opher or a different member of the 
same tribe — although several arguments in defense of "thrift" might be 
seen as a parody of our a I -Kindt's philosophical arguments. " It is also 
worth noting that the introduction to Ibn al-Nadtm's list of al-KindT's 
works {.see above) mentions his miserliness. 

A second parodic reference to al-Kmdf is doubtless to the philosopher. 
It is to be found in the famous report of the debate between aS-Strafl and 
Abu Kishr Matta over the relative merits of grammar and logic. The 
grammarian al-STxaii reduces Abu Bishr, founder of the aforementioned 
Baghdad Peripatetic tradition, to ineffectual fumbling as he debunks the 
claims of logic and philosophy in general. His rhetorical tour tie force 
includes a viciously funny parody of al-Kindi and his writing style. He 
refers to al-KindT as a "compatriot |a7A/6|" of Abu Bishr, which is inter- 
esting in its own right because it shows rhat opponents otfuhtifa at least 
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sometimes failed to distinguish between the Baghdad school and those I 

h.iv-. Ihui calling ih-L Kindi.i m- In tin.- Mm 1 ,' r>_:.', iI-l lJ by ,il-Sl:ri:T. hL.ijrk" 
wags mock al-Kindl by putting to him meaningless philosophical ques- 
tions, which he takes seriously, mistaken])' thinking they derive from 
"foreign philosophy \al-fuisafu at-cfilt;Aifii[' (127.S). The episode is told as a 
pastiche of philosophical terminology in the Kindian style; though the 
mock- philosophy is nonsense, many of the terms used are genuinely 
ECindian. Al-STrafi remarks that things arc told of al-Kindi "that would 
make a bereaved mother laugh, that would make an enemy gloat and a 
friend grieve. He inherited all this from the blessings of Greece, and the 
benefits of philosophy and logic" {128.7—8). 

While al-Kindl appears here as little more than a hapless represen- 
tative of philhellenism and philosophy, other critics make more specific 
>m plaints about his methodology and doctrines. One biographical report 
mentioned above, that of Sa'id al-AndalusT, concludes with the following 
remark: 

As for the art of synthesis \tnrfijl>\ that Wqoh [i.e. al-Kindl| pursued 
m these books of his, this is of use only to someone who ts already in 
possession of the principles. At that point synthesis is possible. But rhc 
prcmises of any object of inquiry arc found only through the art of 
analysis \takftt]. I don't know what led Ya'qub to abstain from this 
important art — whether he was ignorant of its power, or whether he 
withheld its disclosure from the people. Hither way he was deficient 
in this respect. 

Obviously understanding this criticism requires knowing what ttirffjb and 
tiihlil mean. II the complaint has any basis in al-Kindi" s genuine meth- 
odology, then I suspect that what is meant is that a I -Kind! tends to 
■assume undefended axioms or premises, and argue from these, rather 
than first establishing the truth of these premises through "analysis" (on 
this sec chapter 2). A later version of the criticism, in the report by al- 
QiftT, adds that "analysis" provides the "foundations of logic \qawa'id al- 
tmntiqX' — which I take to mean the axioms or first premises (368.2). 

Other authors were provoked into attacks on al-KindT by specific 
philosophical and scientific works. 1 ' Here I will mention some of the most 
significant. Al-KindT wrote a short work using Aristotelian logic to attack 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, which received a point-by-point 
refutation by Yahya b. *Adi, the Christian student of al-Farabl mentioned 
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above. I have already mentioned al-Kindl's attack on alchemy. This 
.also provoked a refutation, by the famous philosopher and physician Abu 
Bakr al-RazI. Unfortunately neither document has survived, depriving 
us of what was no doubt one of the most interesting exchanges on the 
subject of alchemy in the Arabic tradition. A I -Hindi's greatest extant work, 
On First Philosophy, was attacked by the Andalusian thinker Ibn Hazm. 
Ibn Ha?.m's attack includes references to parts of On First Philosophy that 
arc no longer extant, which gives us important evidence for the scope of 
the original complete treatise. Also in Andalusia, Averroes explicitly men- 
tions a I -Kind! to criticize his views on compound drugs (on which see 
chapter j).' 

To these Arabic critics we can add the medieval Latin author Giles of 
Rome, wlufsc work On the Errors of the Philosophers includes a section on 
al-Kindl. ~ Giles* treatment reflects the fact that the Latin tradition knew 
al-Kindl primarily through his works on science, and especially his 
teachings rtn astrology and magic. ' The source for the ideas attacked by 
Giles is On Ruys, which Giles refers to as De Thcorica Artmm Magtcamni 
{On the Theory of the Magical Arts). Among other things, Giles complains 
that al-Kindl believes that all things happen of necessity, that al-Kindl 
denies the applicability of positive attributes to God, and that al-Kindl 
a ffirms the efficacy of various magical devices like sacrifices. Although this 
is the most striking engagement with al-KindT in Latin, there is plentiful 
evidence that his works were translated and copied in the Latin West. 
Indeed a tew Kindian works are extant only in Latin (like On Rays), while 
tor others we have both a Latin translation and an Arabic text. On Intellect 
is particularlv well represented in the Latin manuscript tradition, in two 
different translations, and there is a Latin version of On Sleep ana' Dream. 
Al-Kindl is cited by numerous Latin authors, including Albert the Great, 
and the influence especially of his scientific and mathematical works con- 
tinues through the Renaissance. 

Overall, then, we can say that a I -Hindi's direct impact on subsequent 
thinkers was significant. This is especially true of his students and his 
students' students, whose whole approach to philiBophy seems to follow 
his in broad outline. And as the critiques just summarized show, he was a 
well-known figure both as a kind of symbol of philhcllenism and as the 
author ot specific treatises and doctrines. Yet he looms larger fi>r the mod- 
ern historian of philosophy than he did for his contemporaries, because of 
the inevitable interest for us in seeing the first extensive engagement with 
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Greek thought in the history of Arabic thought. There is .1 danger here, 
which is that ahKindfs works .ire treated as little more than a repository of 
information about which Greek works were known in his time period. Of 
course Quctleisforschtttig — the identification al-Kindf's sources — is crucial 
in understanding the thought of an author like al-Kindl, and h.is been .1 
goal of much excellent scholarship about him. In the rest of this book, as 
I have said, I will instead focus on a I -Kindt as a philosopher, attempting to 
understand his philosophical positions and why he held them, as well as 
to determine the extent Id which these positions cohere into a single, sys- 
tematic philosophy. But even this sort of approach c.in not dispense with a 
discussion of the souiccs that shaped al-Kindfs thought. Which were the 
most decisive sources, and what overall conception of philosophy did a!- 
Kindl take from them? These will be the issues taken up the next chapter. 
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The word fur '"philosophy" in Arabic is fi/Isafa, taken from the Greek 
jikitosopktii. The fact that it is a loan-ward from Greek is not insignificant: 
in al-KmdT's time and beyond, Arabic-speaking culture viewed philoso- 
phy as a foreign import. This is shown not just by the attitude of critics like 
al-Sirati, whom we met at the end of chapter i. It is shown also by more 
neutral authors like al-Khwarizmi, whose encyclopedic Keys to the Sci- 
ences (written about 977 a.d.) is divided into two sections: one on native 
Arabic disciplines, and one on foreign, that is, Greek, disciplines. The 
latter consist essentially of the Aristotelian sciences as filtered through the 
late ancient and early Arabic traditions. Right up to and past the time of 
Avicenna, the importance and legitimacy of the Greek sciences would be 
hotly disputed. A debate about the relative merits of (Greek) logic and 
(Arabic) grammar served as a kind of microcosm of the wider dispute. But 
at least there was widespread agreement about the contents and structure 
of this imported knowledge. 

More than ino years earlier than al-Khwarizmf, al-KindT could not yet 
rety on these assumptions. He had not only to defend and promote the 
value of the newly translated works against critics, but also to try to 
explain what Greek philosophy consisted of. On the 4>ther hand, al-KindT 
had an advantage that tenth -century thinkers did not: the battle lines 
between Greek and Arabic thought had not yet been drawn. In the ninth 
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century the translation movement received massive social and political 
support, from the highest levels of 'Abbasid society. In this context al- 
Kindt could be optimistic about the prospects of bringing Greek ideas 
into Arabic intellectual discourse. The Greek ideas would not replace 
Arabic or Muslim ones, bur would ultimately become Arabic and Mus- 
lim. As a result, polarized contrasts such as the 4 me between falsa/a and 
fqtliim — familiar to us from figures tike al-l 7 arabl and Avcrrocs — arc to 
siime extent anachronistic when applied to al-Kindl. Al-KindT did have 
contemporary opponents who rejected Greek ideas for their foreignness, 
and as we will see shortly he passionately disagreed with them. But his 
concern was not merely to show that foreign truth and wisdom were 
truth and wisdom nonetheless; it was also to show how foreign truth and 
wisdom formed an integrated body of knowledge, and then to show how 
this knowledge could be integrated with the Arabic language and the 
teachings of Islam." 



The Defense of Falsafa 

One of the most celebrated passages in al-Kindl comes at the end of the 
first part of his On First Philosophy. It follows on an introduction to the 
topic of the work, which is metaphysics or "first philosophy," here un- 
derstood as the study of the first cause. Grid. At-Kindi is not shy about the 
value of what he will offer in this work: "of the human arts, the highest 
in rank and the noblest in degree is the art of philosophy, which is defined 
as the knowledge of things in their true natures, insofar as this is possible 
for man" (§1-2., AR 95, RJ 9). And because of the eminence of its object, 
first philosophy is the noblest part of philosophy. Alluding to the Koranic 
epithet for God, {li-haqtj ("the Truth"), al-KindT asserts that ""everything 
that has being has truth," and that God, the First Truth, is the cause of all 
truth insofar as He is the cause of all being. This leads him on to the 
meditation on truth that concerns us now. 

The passage begins with an injunction to value any contribution made 
to the truth, whatever its provenance. Philosophy is a collective enterprise, 
so that even if every philosopher contributes only a little, "if one collects 
together the little that each one of these people has attained of the truth, 
the result is quite considerable." He then says: 
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0« Fiat Philosophy §11-4 (AR 103, RJ 13): We must not l>c ashamed to 
admire the truth or to acquire it, from wherever it comes. Even if it 
should come from far- flung nations and foreign peoples, there is for 
the student of truth nothing more important than the truth, nor ts the 
truth demeaned or diminished by the o«c who states or conveys it; no 
one is demeaned by the truth, rather ail are ennobled by it. 

An admirable sentiment to us, no doubt, but not an uncontrovcrsial one 
among al-K.indT"s contemporaries. In what follows al-Kindl says: 

On Fust Philosophy $11 1. 1-2 (AR 103-4, R J 13—15): IWc mustj be on 
guard against the evil of the interpretation of many in our own time 
who have made a name for themselves with speculation, people who 
are estranged from the truth. They crown themselves undeservedly 
with the crowns of truth, because of the narrowness of their under- 
standing of the ways of truth... [and| because of the filth of the envy 
that has mastered their bestial souls, whose veil of darkness cloaks the 
vision of their thought from the light oftruih. 

This begins a long invective against a group of unnamed opponents, 
whom at- Kind! accuses of "trafficking in religion.'" Obviously one would 
]ikc to know whom he has in mind. 

The first due is that these arc people who have become known tor 
"speculation \ihizai\,'' and as a result risen to positions of prestige and 
power. Apart from their "crowns" they arc said to occupy "fraudulent 
seats, in which they have undeservedly been installed" (§111.2, AR 104, R) 
15). Alfred Ivry has suggested that al-Kindl has in mind the Mu'tazila, 
who were the dominant school of speculative Muslim theologv during the 
middle of the ninth century, when Oti Fust Philosophy was written. Ivry 
must he right that the targets of al-Kindl's ire arc theologians of some 
description, since he grants them a reputation tor "speculation" and also 
says that they trade in religion. But it is painting with too broad a brush to 
identity these opponents with the Mu'tazila generally. For one thing, the 
whole notion of a Mu'tazilite "school" is somewhat anachronistic in this 
context. The middle of the ninth century saw a number of competing fig- 
ures within fyilam, and it was only later that the differences between these 
figures seemed minor enough to group them under a single Mu'tazilire 
heading. It seems unlikely that al-Kindl is thinking of such a broad and 
varied phenomenon in this passage, and more likely that he has in mind a 
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specific group of theologians. Wh« these might he is a matter for guess- 
work, not certainty. But I suspect that, far from being "Mu'tazilite" 
thinkers, they are in fact more likely to he traditionalists like tbn Hanbo I 
and his supporters. In any case, what seems to he distinctive about the 
opponents is not so much that they arc influential theologians, but thai 
they are detractors of the philosophical inheritance of the Greeks. This is 
why al-Kindl attacks them just after praising the Greeks for their pursuit 
oi truth. He goes on to say that the opponents deny the necessity to acquire 
the '"knowledge of things in their true natures," that is, philosophy. Their 
position is incoherent, al-Kindl argues, because anyone who denies the 
need to do philosophy would owe us a philosophical argument for why 
philosophy is unnecessary. But by offering this argument they would of 
course engage in philosophy, and thus refute themselves {§111..^, AR 105, 
RJ 15; this argument goes back En Aristotle's Pyotrcpticus). 

Al-Kindl concludes his attack with what is probably the most rhetor- 
ically charged passage in any of his extant works. It is worth quoting in full: 

Ow First P&tloiop/ty (jlll.e, {AR 105, RJ 15-17}: We beseech Him who can 
see into our hearts — who knows our eff&rts towards establishing a proof 
of His divinity, making manifest His oneness, driving away those who 
stubbornly resist Him and do not believe in Him by using proofs that 
refute their unbelief and tear aside the veils of their shame-fulness and 
declare openly the deficiencies of their destructive creed — to protect us 
and whoever follows our path with the fortification of His unceasing 
might, to dress us in the armor of His preserving shelter and grant us 
the aid of the edge of His piercing sword, and support through the 
might of His victorious strength, so that He may thereby let us reach the 
end of our intention in aiding the truth and supporting what is right, 
and so that He may thereby let us reach the degree of those whose 
intention is pleasing to Him, those whose action He approves, and those 
to whom He gives triumph and victory over His opponents who do not 
believe in His grace, and who contravene the path of truth that is 
pleasing to Him. 

What is particularly striking about the rhetoric here is its religious con- 
text. Al -Kind! is not saying that the phili»ophical pursuit of truth is to 
be detached from religious belief. Rather, al-KindT argues that the re- 
jection of" his own project amounts to "unbelief \fiufr J." This is a startling 
accusation. Al-KindT bases it on the fact that the opponents reject the 
attempt to use philosophy in supporting the main tenets of I shim: God's 
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■ men ess and divinity. Insofar as philosophy can contribute to knowledge 
hi these truths, to reject philosophy i& in effect to reject Islam itself. 

This tells us a great deal about the project of On First Philosophy and 
al-Kindi's project in general. As was already suggested by the charac- 
terization of metaphysics as theology at the outset of the work, On Fust 
Philosophy is an attempt to use philosophy to prove the central truths of 
Islamic theological dogma. And it is not only the uncontrovcrsiat claims 
that God exists, and that God is one, that arc at issue here. As we will see, 
the extant remains of On First Philosophy culminate in an argument for a 
broadly negative understanding of divine attributes, which is a position 
.associated with none other than the Mu'tazila. This suggests that al- 
Kindl's invective here is not directed against Mu*taz.itite theological po- 
sitions or indeed the practice of speculative theology. Alter all, al-Kindl is 
jii the process of trying to persuade the reader to endorse the philosophical 
speculative theology of Oil First Philosophy. His aims and even his ulti- 
mate doctrines arc like those of the Mu'tazila; it is only the Greek ma- 
terials on which he draws that distinguishes his project from theirs. His 
quarrel, then, is with any theologian (or, presumably, anyone at all) who 
wishes to deny the utility of Greek philosophical texts for supporting 
positions within Muslim theology. 



The Sources of Fahafet 

Up until now I have spoken rather loosely of the "'Greek tradition"' and 
"philiwophical texts" that inspired al-Kindl, whose use he was so keen to 
defend. Before we can go further and discuss how he saw the Greek 
tradition he was promoting, we need to be more specific about which texts 
he was able to read, and in what form. Of course the Greek philosophical 
corpus would have appeared much different to al-KindT from how it dixts 
to us. Probably the biggest difference is that he may not have known a 
single Platonic dialogue in complete form. He seems to have had access at 
least to summary accounts of some dialogues, such as the Timaeus and 
Phiiftio, but in general his knowledge of Aristotle was much greater than 
his knowledge of Plato. And even his knowledge of Aristotle was very 
incomplete. 

A second difference, so obvious that one is in danger of overlooking it, 
is that al-Kindl was reading these texts in Arabic translation. Although 
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Liter reports credit al-KindT with having "translated" various Greek 
works, this probably means that he had the works in question translated 
by others in his circle. It is now generally agreed that he read no Greek, 
and was dependent on his translators to ptovide him with Arabic versions 
of Greek texts (and, perhaps, oral repjrts about works chat had not yet 
been translated). Now, when wc look at some of the translations produced 
in his circle, it bec<irnes obvious that what al-Kindl was reading was not 
normally a pellucid rendition of the original Greek. I lis circle produced 
two kinds of translations: one kind could be faulted for being so literal as 
to be difficult to comprehend, while the other could be faulted for being 
more a loose paraphrase than a translation. The star example for the latter 
category is the Arabic Plotinus, which is not only loose in its handling of 
the Greek but sometimes adds long original sections with no basis at all in 
Plotmus' En/icuds. The Arabic version of the Dc Anima is similarly distant 
from its Greek exemplar. These translations could also be selective. For 
example, the Arabic Plotinus consists only of versions of parts of the 
second half of the Enacads. This is quite possibly because the earlier parts 
of the Plolinian corpus did not seem worth the expense and effort of 
rendering them into Arabic. 

Nor was the Arabic of either sort of translation necessarily a pleasure to 
read. Al-Kindl is said to have ""corrected" numerous texts, which prob- 
ably means that he fixed the Arabic of his translator colleagues, who were 
not native speakers of Arabic, to something somewhat less barbarous.' 
Ideally, then, if one wants to know what al-Kindl thought was in a Greek 
author, one should always read the Arabic translation he used and bear in 
mind how difficult a task he faced in divining the original intent of that 
Greek author. Thus I will cite from the Arabic versions of the texts he was 
reading, when they are available, and sometimes indicate how these di- 
verged f roni the Greek. On the bright side, it should be mentioned that the 
Kind! circle seems usually to have translated directly from Greek, whereas 
the circle of Hunayn b. Ishaq, for example, often used a Syriac interme- 
diary translation. But it is not always possible to know whether a given text 
known to al-Kindl was based directly on Greek or on a Syriac model. 

With these caveats out of the way, let us quickly survey the main texts 
used by al-KindT. The greatest influence on him in metaphysics and logic 
is from a handful of Aristotelian and Ncoplatonic works. Shtjc works 
from the Organon arc very important for al-KindT, especially Porphyry's 
hagog-e and Aristotle's Categonef. This is unsurprising because there was a 
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well-established tradition of reacting these works already in the Syriac tra- 
dition, starting centuries before al-Kindl's birch. Aristotle's Metaphysics is 
tremendously influential on al-K.indfs On First Philosophy, as can be seen 
merely by glancing through Ivrys commentary on this work. Fortunately, 
we have the Kindl circle version of the Metaphysics — ascribed to an oth- 
erwise unknown Usrith — preserved in Avem ies' Long Commentary on the 
Metaphysics- Fn un the Ncoplatonists, there were A rabie vers u msof Ptotinus" 
F.nncads and Proclus' Element i of Theology. Like the Arabic Plotinus the 
Arabic Prod us differs considerably from its source; lor example Proclus' 
complex metaphysical system of hypostases is simplified into something 
more like the Plotini.in world of cosmos, soul, intellect and GikI. 

As for influences on al-Kindl's physics, we know that Ibn Na'ima al- 
Himsi, translator of the Plotinus materials, also did an Arabic version of 
some of the Physics (,as well as the Sophistical Refutations). Al-Kindl seems 
to have known the Meteorology and On the J leavens as well. His cosmol- 
ogy is also deeply indebted to treatises by the Aristotelian c«jmmcntator 
Alexander of Aphrodisias (sec chapter 8). Most famously, though, al-Kindl 
drew on the work of John Philoponus in his arguments that the physical 
world is not eternal {sec chapter 4). With regard to psychology and ethics, 
at sonic point al-Kindl would have been able to read the Arabic para- 
phrase of the De Anitmi. But, as mentioned above, at least some of his psy- 
chological works seem curiously untouched by the doctrines of the De 
An/ma. He did know at least parts of the Partu Naturafia, it would seem — 
this is shown by his treatise On Sleep and Dream (see chapter 5). His sources 
in ethics, though, were much thinner than in metaphysics and psychology; 
in particular there is no evidence that he made use of an Arabic Ethics in 
any of his extant works. As we will see (chapter 6), a I -Kindt's ethical 
thought is as a result hnudly Platonist, inspired by the figure of Socrates 
and encouraging a kind of intellect ualizing asceticism. Al-Kindl's On 
Dispelling Sadness, his most elaborate ethical work, also borrows an image 
from Epictctus' Enchiridcon . Rut there is no reason to think he read this 
entire work in Arabic. 

In science and mathematics, Euclid's Elements seems to have been a 
great influence on al-Kindl, as was his Optics in the recension of Theon of 
Alexandria. Nicomachus of Gerasa's Introduction to Arithmetic was an 
important source for both mathematics and a Pythagoreanizing version of 
Platcmism which can be detected in various Kindian treatises. Al-Kindl 
"corrected" a translation of this work by Ibn al-Bahrl?., adding glosses 
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■ it his own. As we will sec shortly, these mathematical works exerted 
a powerful influence on his philosophical methodology. Al-Kindl was 
also well -acquainted with the works or Ptolemy, a major influence on al- 
Kindl's astronomical theory. The Almagest is said to have been trans- 
lated for al-Kindl and he knew the Tctratnblios as well. He also knew 
medical treatises, such as Galen's works on compound drugs, to which 
he refers in On Dt greet (see chapter j). it may well be that al -Kindts 
access to scientific texts like these outstripped his access to philosophical 
works. 

And that, sadly, is almost all we can be sure o£ There remain many 
uncertainties about what other works al-KimlJ could have known. One of 
the biggest questions h how much, if anything, al-Kindl was able to read 
from the translations of his eminent con temporary Hunayn b. tshaq 
(Hunayn died in H73, so about at the same time as al-Kindfl. II he had 
access to Hunayn s productions then the list of Greek works al-Kindl 
could have read would expand greatly. He may also have known texts 
pr induced by other early translators. For example Yahya b. al-Hitrlq (H. ca, 
815) translated the Timnetts and zoological works by Aristotle. Since al- 
Kindl quotes from his translations of On the Heavens and the Meteorology 
he may well hate known these as well. " It is a matter of controversy 
whether al-Kindl knew certain other works — e.g. the Divine Names of the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, the Of tits ■ if Ptolemy, and the Commentary on the De 
Amma >>i Philopunus, t-> name | list .1 kv.-. 

Space does not permit me ti> explore the range ol questions that arise 
here. But it is worth making the general point that, just as we today have 
many tests al-Kindl did not, so he knew Greek works that are lost to us. 
For instance, it is clear that he knew summaries and epitomes of Greek 
works or overviews of Greek authors, which probably came down to him 
from the Alexandrian philosophical schools. Such summaries may have 
provided him with his only access to the Platonic dialogues. One work 
which probably depends on an earlier summary is at-Kindl's overview of 
the Aristotelian corpus, titled On the Quantity of Aristotle's Books. When 
al-KindJ wrote this treatise, he had first-hand knowledge of some of 
Aristotle's works (like the Categories), and he gives us well-informed 
accounts of these. But his remarks on other work* arc so cursory as to 
suggest that he knows nothing about them apart from their titles {"'On the 
Length and Brevity of Life" al-Kindl helpfully informs us, "is about the 
length and brevity of life," fjXI.4). On the Quantity of Aristotle's Books most 
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likely depends <m a summary of the topics of each item in. the Aristotelian 
corpus. This summary was presumably itself trans laced from Greek, but 
we do nut know when, or what the source text was. 

A final consideration to be raised about al-Kindi's sources is the 
question of how he used them. It has sometimes been wondered whether 
jl-KindT added much to his sources, or whether his own treatises are just 
pastiches of Greek material in translation. Sometimes an entire work by 
a I -Kind? has even been assumed tu be little more than a paraphrase of 
some (li»t) Greek work. ' Certainly some Kindian works do seem to fit 
this description. For instance On the Sayings of Socrates may be culled 
entirely from a Greek source or from several sources, with nothing of al- 
Kandl's own added. But when we do know al-Kindi's sources it is clear 
that he selects, manipulates, and combines them in surprising and phil- 
osophically interesting ways, as well as adding arguments or his own. A 
good example is On First Philosophy itself, as we will see in chapters j 
•and 4. In reading al-KindT we would do well to abandon the notion 
that philosophical innovation is precluded by cliwc dependence on prior 
sources. 

Indeed, it is often in interpreting his sources or trying to reconcile 
sources that al-Kindi's creativity' emerges. We have already seen that al- 
K.indl was determined to persuade his contemporaries of the value and 
power of Greek thought. This meant, of course, that it would have been 
exceedingly inconvenient for him to admit that Greek thought itself was 
riven by disagreement. Rather he needed to present it as a single, har- 
monious body of true doctrines. Thus we frequently find him stressing 
the agreement of several philosophers i>n a core set of positions: for 
example his Discourse on the Soul has Plato, Pythagoras, and Aristotle 
presenting a united front in claiming that the soul is immaterial and 
immortal. Another treatment of the soul, the Short Statement on the Saul, 
.asserts the internal consistency of the views of Plato and Aristotle, as well 
as the harmony of these two philosophers with one another {see chapter 5 
lor both works). To be sure, a I -Kind! docs sometimes disagree with 
Greek thinkers. For example, he must have known that Aristotle held the 
world to be eternal. But in his proofs that the world is not eternal, he 
never admits as much, allowing the disagreement to remain tacit. The 
only explicitly critical discussions of Greek thinkers to be found in al- 
K.indl appear in the scientific works that 1 take to be from his later career 
(sec chapter 1). 
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The Structure of Falsaja 

What, then, did this bi>dy of agreed truths consist in? For al-Kindl, fol- 
lowing Greek precedent, philosophy can be broadly divided into practical 
and theoretical disciplines. Thus On First Pkttmopky begins with the 
■assertion that "the objective of the philosopher is to achieve the truth with 
his knowledge, and to act truthfully with his action." This division is 
reflected in other works., * However, as wc have seen in our survey of his 
sources, al-KindT had much less access to works on practical philosophy 
than he did to works on theoretical philosophy. His own writings reflect 
this, as do his treatments of the structure and methodology of philosophy. 
For him the question of philosophy's structure is primarily the question 
of how the theoretical side of philosophy is structured. The central diffi- 
culty to be confronted here turns out to be al-KindT's attitude towards 
mathematics — which he considers to he a philosophical science: — and how 
it relates to the rest of philosophy. For, as wc will sec, al-KindT presents 
two conflicting versions of the place that mathematics occupies within the 
philosophical curriculum. On both versions, though, mathematical meth- 
odology is crucial for philosophy as a whole. 

Let us begin with On the Quantity of Aristotle's Bttafy (hereafter 
Quantity), the extant Kindian work devoted most explicitly to these con- 
cerns. In it he gives the following division of philosophy, which he will 
use to classify Aristotle's writings: 

Quantity tjILi (AR 264—5); After propaedeutic science there arc four 
types of books: the first of the four ts the logical books; the second is the 
physical books; the third is those that deal with what may in itself 
dispense with the physical in order to petsist, having no need of bodies, 
even though it exists together with bodies and is connected to them in 
some way: and the fourth deals with whit has no need of bodies and is 
completely unconnected to them. 

As just suggested, the division i»f the four types of books seems restricted 
to the theoretical sciences. Indeed the final division of objects into ma- 
ter Lit, immaterial but connected to the material, and utterly immaterial, 
comes ultimately from a division of theoretical science found in Aristode 
himself {Metaphysit't E.t, 1026a 13— 19). When wc turn to the rest of 
Quantity wc find that the practical sciences of ethics and politics sit rather 
uneasily in the analysis of Aristotle's corpus. Al-KindT lists the works of 
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Aristotle twice, once to list and order them and once to identify the 
"purposes \aghrad)" of each. (In between, we get a surprising digression 
on the nature of 'Muhammad's prophecy, which I will discuss below.) In 
both lists, the ethical treatises come at the end and are presented almost as 
an afterthought. This may be in part because at-Kindr has not read any of 
Aristotle's ethicaJ works; he seems even to be hesitant about how many 
there are and what they are called. 

Leaving practical philosophy aside, then, we have logic and then three 
sciences identified in terms of their objects. It is the logical works {espe- 
cially the Categories') that receive the most attention in both of 'al- Kindt's 
lists, which is probably because these arc works he knows first-hand and 
has studied carefully. Unfortunately he says nothing about how logic re- 
lates to the other sciences. This may be because, as we will see shortly, al- 
Kindt is much more interested in how the propadcutic sciences prepare 
the way for philosophy, than he is in how logic docs so. But we can piece 
together an answer to the question. Philosophy, like any discipline, ex- 
presses its findings in language. And, as his discussions of the Organoii 
make clear, for at-Kindt Aristotle's various logical works arc devoted to 
various kinds of speech. The Categories deals with "terms \maa(ili!f\" i.e. 
subjects and predicates (tJILi, AR 366): the 10 categories arc the to types 
of terms. On Interpretation deals with propositions or ""judgments": what 
types of propositions there are and how they are composed (jjIX-5, AR 
380). The Prior Analytics is about syllogisms generally, and the Posterior 
Analytics, Topics and Sophistics about different types of syllogism (§IX.w, 
AR 381). The Rhetoric is then about the discourse of persuasive argument, 
and the Poetics is of course about poetic discourse. Thus the Orgetnon 
precedes the rest of theoretical science by determining which modes of 
discourse will he appropriate to it. 

It is then the remaining three sciences that actually deal with the objects 
of theoretical philosophy. As we saw, these sciences are differentiated in 
terms of the different kinds of <ibjects they study. One science studies 
physical objects, i.e. bodies; a second studies things that may be in bodies 
hut can persist without bodies; and the third studies things with no con- 
nection to hodies. The first category comprises the physical sciences, ob- 
viously enough. Aristotle's corpus is generous in its investigation of these 
sciences, including not only the Physics but <by a I -Kindt's count) seven 
more books, including On the Heavens and the Meteorology. In Quantity , al- 
Kindt says that the second category is psychology, because the soul. 
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.according to al-Kindi, can survive without the body but also has a con- 
nection of some kind to the body. On this topic al-Kindl mentions the De 
Anima and also the Fataa Nttturalitt. Although a I- Kind! elsewhere again 
identifies psychology as the intermediate science, he is not consistent on 
the point, us wc wit! see below. 

Finally there is the science that deals with what has no connection to 
bodies. According to al-Kindl Aristotle devoted only his Metaphysics to 
this science. Wc might find this characterization of the Metaphysics odd. 
After all, don't the middle books of the Metaphysics deal primarily with 
substances that are composites of matter and farm? It is not until book 
Lambda that wc get to objects that are explicitly said to he Immaterial, 
namely God and the movers of the heavenly spheres. Even after that, wc 
have the mathematical books, which according to Aristotle himself deal 
with objects of the second class (immaterial things that may be connected 
to body). But al-Kindfs explanation of the "purpose'" of the Metaphysics is 
more than odd, it is astonishing: 

Quantity §.Xl-5 <AR ^84): His purpose in his book called Metaphysics ts 
an explanation of things mat subsist without matter and, though they 
may exist together with what does have matter, are neither connected 
with nor united to matter; and the oneness \tawhFd] of God, the great 
and exalted, and an explanation of His beautiful names, and that He is 
the complete agent cause of the universe, the God of the universe and 
its governor through His perfect providence and complete wisdom. 

It now becomes easier to see why al-Kindi" could say that his own On First 
Philosophy could be both a treatise on metaphysics and an investigation 
into the nature of God: for al-Kindf these arc the same thing. To put it 
another way, for a I -Kind! metaphysics is theology {indeed, Muslim the- 
ology, given the references here to ttiwhTd and God's "beautiful names'). 
Or, to put it still another way, for him the study oJ being reduces to the 
study of the I r irst Cause of being. In chapter 3 we will see how al-Kindl 
works this out in detail. 

For now let us step back and c< insider theoretical science as a whole. 
The three-fold division gives al-Kindl an orderly way of thinking about 
these sciences, and thus a way of ordering Aristotle's corpus. But it also 
raises a question: how arc the three sciences interrelated, and how do we 
progress from one to the next? The question is pressing because the three 
sciences seem to be defined in opposition to each <rther. Each science has a 
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discrete realm of objects, and there is no attempt tn show how, for ex- 
.amplc, the insights yielded in physics could be hclpJuI tor metaphysics or 
vice-versa. In chapter 5 we will sec that there is a good reason for this. Al- 
Kindl's epistcmology presents serious obstacles to the idea that the study of 
physical objects as such could be relevant to the study of psychology or 
metaphysics. But Quantity suggests a more mundane reason for a I -Kindt's 
presentation of the three kinds of theoretical science as autonomous from 
each other: he does not know enough Aristode. For Aristotle, the various 
sciences could be interrelated using his theory of demonstrative syllogisms, 
as put forth in the Posterior Analytics. One science (for example mathe- 
matics) provides premises that arc put 10 use in another (for example 
optics). This notion of the subordination i>f sciences seems almost wholly 
unknown to al-Kindt, which must he in part because his knowledge of the 
I'fjstcrim Analytics is at best indirect and sketchy. Thus whenever he 
raises the question of the ordering of the sciences, he ranks them in terms 
of the eminence of their objects or just insists that they do have a proper 
order, without explaining how the earlier sciences actually contribute tm 
our understanding of the later sciences, or how the later sciences could 
retrospectively justify the principles of the earlier sciences." 

All of this raises a further set of questions. What method does al-Kindt 
think we should be using in philosophy, and how di>es al-Kindi think 
philosophy is structured, if he does not draw on the philosophical method 
and structure described in the Posterior Analytics? Tit answer this question, 
we need to return to the topic of the propaedeutic sciences. These arc, al- 
Kindt tells us, the mathematical sciences, namely arithmetic, geometry, 
harmonics and astronomy. They studv whatever is numbered, namely the 
varieties of quantity and quality: discrete quantities {arithmetic), quantities 
relative to one another (harmonics), unmoving qualities (geometry), and 
moving qualities (astronomy) {{jVIJ.a, AR J77)- In stark contrast to his 
handling of logic, al-Kindt tells us at length and emphatically why the 
mathematical sciences must be studied before we proceed to the others. 
Our path to knowledge begins with our grasp of sensible objects, and this 
is always by way of iheir quantities and qualities (§Vj5, AR 372). So we 
begin from the sciences that study quantity and quality, and these are the 
mathematical sciences. Without these it is impossible to attain any other 
kind of philosophical knowledge, since knowledge of secondary substance 
(i.e. univcrsals) depends on knowledge of primary substances (i.e. sensible 
particulars)." Al-Kindt explored this point in another work that is now 
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Just, mentioned in the Fihrist, titled Tfiiit Philosophy Can Only Be Acquired 
through she Science of Mathematics. 

The structure »f philosophy, then, seems dear enough: mathematics sets 
us on the road towards theoretical science, and logic teaches us how to 
express the truths we will discover in that science. The core of theoretical 
science itself consists in three apparently autonomous inqu tries, intu bodies, 
souls, and the divine respectively; presumably all three inquiries are a 
matter of grasping universale or "secondary substances." But there is a 
problem. Al-Ktndt is not consistent in saying that it is psychology that is the 
intermediate theoretical science. He sometimes claims that this science is 
mathematics. When he docs so he is following the aforementioned passage 
(Metaphysics E. t, loidatj— 10) in which Aristotle gives the three-iotd divi- 
sion of the sciences. Aristotle identified the intermediate science as math- 
ematics, not psychology {cf. Physics 11.2 for the status of mathematical*). 

There are three texts that show al-Kindl following this alternate 
scheme, with mathematics between physics and metaphysics. The first is a 
report of his views by the later author Ibn Nubata; the second is in a 
work on music, On Stringed Instruments;" and the third is the concluding 
remark in a mathematical work having to do with the finitcness of the 
created world." This scheme may also be assumed in On First Philosophy 
itself, which says that '"figure |a6ij^/J . . . has no matter hut may be per- 
ceived together with matter" (JjjIV.y, AR 108, RJ 21). Furthermore, On 
First Philosophy has the following to say about the use of mathematics 
regarding the physical world: 

On First Philosophy jjlV.13— 14 {AR no— 1, RJ 2^-5): F° r this reason 
many who have contemplated things that are above nature have been 
confused, because in their inquiry they used the images of these things 
tn their souls, inasmuch as their habits were the result of sensation, like 

chddren | Conversely they were confused | about natural things 

xv hen they used mathematical investigation. For this is appropriate 
only for what is immaterial, because matter is subject to being acted 
upon, and is moved. Nature is the first cause of everything that moves 
and is at rest, and therefore everything natural possesses matter. Thus 
tt is not possible to use mathematical investigation m the perception of 
natural things, since it is proper to the immaterial. If this is the case, 
and such an investigation is for things that arc not natural, whoever 
uses it m an inquiry into natural things has turned away from and 
missed the truth. 
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This passage seems to be in direct conflict with the teaching ni' Quantity 
that the mathematical sciences arc the sciences that study sensible par- 
ticulars {'primary substances" in the language of the Categories, which is 
taken over in Quantity). For it seems that these particulars must be 
identified with the "natural things" mentioned here in On Fir ft Philoso- 
phy. Par from saying that mathematics is the science through which we 
grasp such particulars, a I -Kind! now tells us that using mathematics tu 
study sensible particulars can only lead to confusion. 

We can partially resolve this tension by insisting on al-Kindfs behalf 
that the "qualities and quantities" arc not themselves sensible particulars. 
Rather tbey arc abstract entities, like numbers, rati«w, or shapes. Even in 
Quantity itself (§V.6, AR 372}, we find al-Kindr saying that "sensation 
docs not make contact with its object directly, but contact* it through the 
intermediary of quantity and quality." This suggests that qualities and 
quantities are something distinct from, and inhering in, the particulars. 
They are themselves incorporeal hut have a "connection" to bodies. If this 
is right, then Quantity too sees the mathematical qualities and quantities 
in themselves as "intermediary" objects,, on a par with the soul. Kindian 
works like On Degrees could provide concrete examples, such as the ratio 
of 3 parts hot to 1 part moist in a given pharmacological compound. The 
compound is a sensible particular, hut the ratio of 3 to r is not. In light of 
this, perhaps al-Kindl had good reasons to consider both mathematics and 
psychology to be intermediate sciences. 

There are still two lingering tensions, though. First, there is no getting 
around the inconsistency in the division of theoretical phihsophy: is it 
phyaics-matJremafies -metaphysics or physicA-psychology-meta physics? Here 
al-Kindi seems simply to have repeated different versions of the curric- 
ulum handed down from antiquity. It is unsurprising that he docs not 
present mathematics as the middle science in Quantity. Aristotle may have 
identified it as such, but Aristotle's corpus contains no separate works 
devoted to mathematics. So the curriculum with psychology as interme- 
diate, and mathematics as propaedeutic, is far more useful in this context. 
A second, deeper problem is the merhn-dological tension between Quantity 
and On First Philosophy. Whether or not qualities and quantities are 
themselves sensible particulars. Quantity states explicitly that the mathe- 
matical sciences arc primarily {perhaps only) used to study sensible par- 
ticulars. On First Philosophy by contrast seems to counsel against this with 
equal c split it ness. This raises issues about al- Kindt's broader cpistemoJogy 
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and scientific method, which wc will not be able to pursue until chapters 5 
and 7. 

For now let us note that when al-Kindt speaks of using a "mathe- 
matical investigation \al-fa!is ul-riyadt\" in On First Philosophy, he dues not 
then proceed to engage in anything obviously mathematical. Rather, he 
continues on to a discussion of the eternity of the world. This is not, 
however, a iton sequitur on al-Kindl's part. As we will see (chapter 4), al- 
Kindt's treatment «ff the eternity of the world in On First Philosophy is 
indeed "mathematical" in the sense that it uses a mathematical rneth- 
odology."* The methodology in question is the axiomatic proof. Al-Kindt 
Jirst (ays out several principles which arc undefended and apparently 
in no need of defense: he says that they are known "immediately" or 
"'without an intermediary" {hi -la tawasstit, §Vl.i, AR 114, RJ 20). The 
argument then deploys these premises to reach the desired result. This 
form of proof is known to a [-Kindt above all from the works of Euclid, 
not only the Elements but also the Optics. Al-Kindt imitates Euclid's 
method in his own On Perspectives, which is inspired by the (}ptics. And 
it is to this that al-Kind! refers in Quantity when he extols geometry for 
its "great method of demonstration \al-'as?ma 'l-hurhan\" (3VH.3, AR 

377)- 

It is worth noting that in another passage from Quantity, one of the 
few claims al-KindT associates with the Posterior Analytics is that "the 
principles of demonstration do no* need to be demonstrated, since they 
are obvious and clear to the intellect or to sense" (§X.i, AR 3S t). Aristotle 
does indeed argue in Post. An. [.3 that all demonstration terminates in 
indemonstrable first principles. This scrap of information may have en- 
couraged al-Kindt to assume that in the Posterior Analytics Aristotle set 
out an axiomatic method just like the one used in Euclid. In any case al- 
Kmdt certainly would have had other models for the use of Euclidean 
geometric proof in subjects like metaphysics. One source would have 
been Proclus Elements of Theology , which was rendered into Arabic in al- 
Kindt's circle (some of the resulting texts were drawn together to form, 
the Book, on the Pure Good, later the Liter de Causis). In the Elements of 
Theology Proclus uses an axiomatic method deliberately styled on that 
used by Euclid in his own Elements.' "' As we will sec, al-Kindl's afore- 
mentioned arguments against the eternity of the world draw heavily on 
John Philoponus, and Philoponus also used an axiomatic argument in one 
•if bis own discussions of this topic. 
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Mathematics, then, gave al-Kindi one paradigm fur philosophical meth- 
od: the axiomauc proof. A second style af argument is even more pro- 
minent in a I- Kind!: the redtutio ad absurdum . Such an argument has the 
form. Either A or B, but it B, either C or D, but neither C nor D, so not-B; 
therefore A. (Obviously it can be more elaborate, for instance by intro- 
ducing more than two possibilities at any stage; however most of the 
arguments of this sort in al-Kindi start with a dichotomy.) A gi*'d example 
is the argument at the beginning of the third section or On First P/iilosopfiv 
(dlX, AR 123—4, '^i 4 I— 3^- which can be schematized as follows: 

Either (t) something can make its own essence, or (2) nothing can make 

its own essence. 

If {]) something can make its own essence, then cither: 

(1a) it is a being, and its essence is nm a being; 

(tb) it is a non -being, and its essence a being; 

(tc) it is a non-being and its essence a non-being; 

or (id) it is a being and its essence a being. 

But (ta— d) arc, for various reasons, all impossible. 

Therefore (2) nothing can make its own essence. 

This sort ui argument appears throughout al-Kin*t7's corpus, with such 
frequency that one is tempted to speak of rcductio ad abs ttrdum ad nan- 
seam. 

As a mctlnKt of philosophical argument, the dichotomous argument has 
the advantage that it claims to explore all ihe pissihihtics — in the example 
just given, (la— d) are logically exhaustive. So such an argument rules out 
.itiv unexplored avenues. But the method also has disadvantages. First, the 
wh< Ac argument is only as strong as the sub-arguments used to rule out the 
options on the false side of the dichotomy. So in this example, we must 
accept al-Kindls arguments against each of (ia- d); in al-Kindl these sub- 
arguments arc sometimes also by dichotomous rcductm. Second, and more 
important, such an argument, if successful, does establish the truth of 
the only possibility tin remain standing; in our example this is (2). But it 
gives us no insight as to why this possibility is the true one. It is not a '"de- 
monstrative" proof in Aristotle's sense, because it docs not give the reason 
tt'fiy the conclusion is true, it only tells u* that the conclusion is true. To 
tike another example, there is a classic dichotomous argument in That 
there arc Incorporeal Substance!, to the effect that a species cannot be a bi«ly 
v§§7 — la }- ^ e S et an exhaustive refutation of the suggestion that species are 
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bodies, but no due at all as to why vvc might find it attractive to think of 
species as incorporeal substances, even though this is the conclusion of the 
argument. Rather it is something we are meant to accept because the other 
options are all foreclosed. At- Kindt's lack of access to the Posterior Analytics 
again seems relevant. Had he read this wurk he might have put less stuck 
in these redttctio arguments."' 



The Integration of Palsajii 

Al-KindT thus had a coherent vision of the contents, structure and mcthuds 
of philosophy as handed down from the Greeks. Using methods of proof 
borrowed from mathematics, the most rigorous of the sciences, philmophy 
would investigate all kinds of objects in a set of complementary disciplines, 
culminating in metaphysics, which would yield an understanding of God 
himself- The di fie rent Greek philosophers would be seen to agree, in most 
cases, on the findings of metaphysics and the other sciences. Presenting 
Greek thought as fulfilling these requirements was of course an ambitious 
undertaking, but in a sense this conveys only half of al-Kindls ambition. 
The other half was the integration of this received philosophical wisdom 
into the intellectual currents of a I -Kindt's own culture." 

Such an integration required overcoming numerous challenges. There 
was first of all the problem of even identifying the important figures in the 
Greek tradition and saying what their doctrines had been. A work pro- 
duced near the time of al-Kindi's circle, the Opinions of the Philosophers 
ascribed to "Ammonius," shows both how interested al- Kindt's con- 
temporaries were in this project, and how wildly inaccurate their infor- 
mation was." The Opinions puts Neoplatonic metaphysical doctrines into 
the mouths at everyone from ThaJcs to the late ancients. This text is closely 
related to the burgeoning tradition of gnomological literature: lists of pithy 
sayings and anecdotes about Greek wise men. Such literature also con- 
tributed to the "historical" project of supplying doctrines and personalities 
to go with the famous names of Greek tradition. At-Kindl himself Ls the 
author of one of the first such gnomological treatises, a list of sayings as- 
cribed to Socrates {see chapter 6). 

Another, still more daunting task was the integration of phihsophy 
into the Arabic language itself! Even assuming that he did not know 
Greek, through his close involvement with the work of numerous trans- 
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la tors al-KindT would have been keenly aware of the difficulty of ren- 
dering Greek philosophy into Arabic. The obstacles confronting trans- 
lator* were many. They ranged from the problem of hnding Arabic 
grammatical constructions that could render Greek grammatical con- 
structions, to understanding the references tu Greek history and literature 
that litter the works of Aristotle and other Greek philosophers. Above all, 
there was a need for an Arabic technical vocabulary that could convey the 
technical vocabulary of Greek texts. With a few exceptions, al-KindT could 
not rely on the work of previous authors writing in Arabic. He and his 
translators needed to establish an entirely new vocabulary that could no* 
only stand in far Greek vocabulary — both in translations and in original 
treatises like the ones al-Kindt was writing — but also make some sense to 
Greek-less readers of Arabic. Thus we sometimes sec al-Kindl giving us a 
Greek term in transliteration, telling us the equivalent Arabic term, and 
explaining the intended meaning so that there can be no confusion. His 
handling of the titles of Aristotle's Orgamin in Quantity is one example. 
Another is the following passage: 

On Sleep and Dteam ^III.i (AR 205): If this is as we have said, then it is 
already evident what dreams arc, as long as the faculties of the soul are 
known. For among them is a faculty called "imaginative [muMH/a/ita]" 
i.e. the faculty which makes us perceive the forms brmur| of individual 
things, without matter — i.e. when those things bearing the forms arc 
absent from our senses. This is what the ancient Greek philosophers 
called phaotasia. 

In passages like these al-KindT is trying to establish a new philosophiciil 
vocabulary in Arabic. His success was mixed. The word mtaawtvira is in fact 
used by later authors, including Avicenna, to refer to an aspect of the 
imaginative faculty. But some of the most striking terminology, including 
several neologisms, tooriginate in at-Kindl's circle quickly tell into disuse. 

Another work that displays at-Kindfs project of producing new Ara- 
bic terminology does seem to have been influential. " This is Chi Defini- 
tions, which consists of a list of about 100 Arabic terms with definitions. 
Sometimes the same term is given several definitions, and the entries "phi- 
losophy" and "the human virtues" each receive a lengthier discussion. A 
few entries show clearly that this work was produced through engagement 
with Greek texts. For example it mentions etymohigics for the Greek terms 
that stand behind the Arabic words being defined (including "'philosophy" 
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at §yoA, AR 172; sec also §HS, AR 176, "rancor").* An entry on "imagi- 
nation" (§2t, AR 167) shows how fluid technical terminology could be in 
al-Kindi's time. As we just saw, in On Sleep and Dream al-Kindi uses the 
phrase tjttivu-ii mm&tvu/ira for the imaginative fatuity. But the entry on 
"imagination" in On Dcfitittmnj dues not use this term at all, instead giving 
tJtfiihku/n as the term to be dehnccl and using tt/f(hayyiti as a synonym 
within the definition itself. On the other hand, just as in On Sleep and 
Dream, we arc given the transliteration fantafiyya to show the underlying 
Greek. 

A ■••■'. --I..- .:.'. nl: i;i n ''.',• ! ':<'■>•;•'!)!:■ \.\a\'.'.\ iii al-Kindi*5 wider project 
is made difficult by its complex textual transmission. It is preserved in 
three very different versions in different manuscripts {definitions from it 
also appear in the Muifiihaidt of al-TawhldT). One manuscript contains 
only a handful or the definitions Jound in the version of the Istanbul 
manuscript, and seems to have had some non-Kindian material added to 
these. Another adds more than 30 entries beyond what is present in the 
Istanbul version. Worse still, doubts have been raised about the authen- 
ticity of the treatise. I have dealt with the questions of transmission and 
.authenticity elsewhere. Here let me say only what is relevant for present 
purposes, which is that On Definitions seems to have been compiled from 
various texts known to j [-Kindt's circle. It may have been compiled by 
al-Kindi alone, or {more likely, in my view) by him together with his 
translators and/or his students. Alternatively it may even have been a 
resource produced by these associates without al- Kindt's direct involve- 
ment. But the important point is that the definitions were culled, by 
someone in a I -Kindt's circle, from Greek texts. Yet the terms being de- 
fined are Arabic; it is only rarely that the underlying Greek word is even 
mentioned. On Definitions thus embodies the project of creating an Arabic 
version of the Greek philosophical vocabulary. It also shows that native 
Arabic speakers might need a lexicon to understand this new Arabic 
terminology. 

The question of terminology provides u concrete example of the process 
t have described above, in which Greek philosophy was integrated into 
an Arabic-speaking culture. This holds true for Greek ideas as well as for 
Greek language. In al-KindTs hands the Greek heritage becomes not only 
"Arabized" but also "Islamicized,"' woven into the project of defending 
and explicating the truths handed down to the Prophet. I will spend much 
of this book describing how al-Kindi docs this with regard to divine 
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predication, the creation of the world, the immortality of' the soul, divine 
providence, and so on. Bur for now let us take some even clearer cases 
where falsafa is pressed into the service of intcrfaith disputation and Ko- 
ranic exegesis. These cases arise in three texts that will be discussed in 
greater depth later in this hook; Jor now I want only to indicate their 
importance for understanding how al-KindT saw the relationship between 
philosophy and Islam. 

We saw already that al-Kindl wrote numerous '"controversial" works, 
in which he attacked both doctrines erf other faiths and doctrines held by 
theologians within Islam. Moss <>f ihcst are lost, bin wc dn still have a very 
brief treatise of his written against the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, 
and this provides us with our first example. The polemic is preserved for 
us by Yahya b. "Adl, who quotes it in order to refute it and thus unin- 
tentionally preserves a] -Kindt's words for posterity. AI-Kindl is explicit 
that his purpose here is to use ideas from the Greek tradition, despite the 
theological context. He says at the outset that he will show the ""falsehood 
of the Christians" doctrine of the Trinity on the basis of logic and phi- 
losophy" (§i, RJ 1 23). And indeed, the text moves through the five "voices" 
of Porphyry's Isagoge, showing that the three divine Persons cannot be 
accommodated under any of these logical concept* {at the end he also 
mentions and makes use of Aristotle's Topics). Al-Kindi explains his use of 
Greek Logical works as follows: 

Agatust ike Qwiitiam ^9 {RJ 325-7): Actually the falsehood of [the 
doctrine of the Trinity] is clear in many ways, but we wished to refute 
tt using the kt/goge hecausc it is the book that youths and beginning 
students train with. Thus this | refutation! can he grasped by the un- 
derstanding even of someone of mean speculation and paltry learning. 
Also because this book we have used in our rebuke of [rhe Christians] 
can be found in just about every one of their homes. So perhaps this will 
increase their suspicions and help to awake them from their slumber. 

This is a rather revealing passage. It adds to our evidence that at least the 
early parts of the Organoa (which included Porphyry's hugoge as an in- 
troduction to Aristotelian logic) 1 were being studied widely in al-Kindl's 
day. But it also tells us something about al-KindT"s attitude towards the 
(Christians, who, after all, included most of the translators with whom he 
collaborated]. He is no doubt exaggerating when he says that in his day, 
pretty much every Christian home boasts a copy of the Isagoge. But the 
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remark shows his respect for the learning of the Christians, who hud 
anticipated his own interest in philosophical works, and who were now 
providing him with Arabic translations of those works. 

Furthermore, the whole treatise shows that tor al-KindT, phikwophy 
can be used to show the superiority of Muslim doctrine to the doctrines of 
other religions. No doubt he also used philosophical weaponry in his 
attacks an other sects, like the Manicheans, which are lost but mentioned 
in the Fihrisi. Here one might he tempted to assume — especially given al- 
KindTs own emphasis on the Christians' knowledge of Greek logic — that 
he appealed to philosophy only as a "neutral" discourse, so as to argue 
from common ground when he disputed with members of other faiths. 
But he was no less confident or the value of philosophical argument when 
speaking to his coreligionists about the truths of Muhammad's revelation. 
Nothing shows this more clearly than two works in which he uses phi- 
losophy to explicate the Koran itself. 

The first of these is On the Prostration of the Outermost Sphere, the en- 
tirety of which is devoted to glossing a verse from the Koran {55:516!): "and 
the stars and the trees prostrate themselves." He says he is res pon ding to a 
request from Ahmad, the caliphs son, to explain this verse. But one sus- 
pects that at- Kind! may have suggested the topic himself, since it gives him 
such a perfect chance to explain his cosmology and theory of divine 
providence, according to which God's will is achieved through the motions 
of the heavens (sec chapter 8). In any case at-Kind! does not simply move 
straight into his philosophical account, but rather first makes stimc pointed 
comments about the dangers of misinterpreting passages from the Koran. 
He points out that all languages, and especially Arabic, have ambiguous 
terms, and that one must be careful not to insist on the rmst obvious, literal 
interpretation of any word that may arise (§1.3, AR 245, RJ 177-9). Surely, 
though al-KindT does not say so, part of what he has in mind here Ls the 
fact that the Koran speaks of God in anthropomorphic terms, talking 
for instance of His "face" or of His sitting on a throne. This point about 
ambiguous terms alsii arises regarding figurative readings of such pas- 
sages, which al-KindT would no doubt himself adopt given his views on 
(»od's nature. Similarly, when the stars are said to "prostrate" themselves, 
this should not be taken literally, since the stars obviously cannot physi- 
cally prostrate themselves. Rather "prostration" here simply means "obe- 
dience" (Pl.t, AR 246, RJ 170). Al-KindT even quotes a non-Koranic pas- 
sage from Arabic poetry bo illustrate the point <§Il.a, AR 24/1, RJ 'J?)- 
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Only then does he go on to a philosophical treatment of why it makes sense 
m think ut the stars js "obeying" God. 

Here, then, we see a] -Kind! engaging in two disciplines that arc later 
thought of as "'Arabic" or "religious" sciences, in contrast to the foreign 
Greek sciences. Must obviously, he is showing his ability in Koranic exe- 
gesis or tafar. In addition, he is drawing on Arabic grammar to help him 
disambiguate the passage at hand. He alludes to the "inflection and deri- 
vations" that one must be aware of in reading an Arabic text {§1.2, AR .245, 
RJ 177) and makes a technical grammatical point in his remarks on the 
classical Arabic poem he cites (§11.2, AR 246, RJ 1 70). Or course one of al- 
KinclT's aims here is simply to demonstrate his own proficiency, and to 
scold thikse who read the Koran without his degree of subtlety. But im- 
plicitly, he also demonstrates that fa bafa can be used alongside, and even in 
die service or, the disciplines and projects of his own culture. 

A third and final example, which again shows how al-Kindl uses 
philosophy within the context of tafiir, gives us our best evidence as to his 
belief in the harmony, even the identity, of the truths of philosophy and 
the truths of Islam. The passage in question is the aforementioned "di- 
gression" on prophecy in On the Oiniiitity of Aristotle. < Hoof;/. Al-Kindl has 
just been insisting that we cannot achieve philosophical knowledge without 
training in the propaedeutic sciences. This leads him to a contrast between 
the knowledge available to a prophet through revelation, and the knowl- 
edge attained in philosophy. The human sciences {al-'tilum al-imSniyya), 
he says, "arc of a lower rank \martaba) than divine knowledge \al-'ilm ai- 
tiiihT\r because the latter can be acquired "without study, effort, or human 
methods, and without time" {§VI.i, AR 372). The prophets simply "know 
through the will of Him, the great and exalted, and by their souls' being 
purified and illuminated with the truth" (I3VL2, AR 573). Indeed, their 
instant and effortless access to the truth Is a proof that their knowledge 
docs indeed come from God (§VLj, AR 373). 

Oi course, al-Kindl is here favorably contrasting prophetic knowledge 
ti> "human" or philosophical knowledge. But he does not say that prophets 
have access to any more or different knowledge from that attained in 
philosophy. Rather prophets have access to precisely the same truths, but 
instantly and without effort or study. ' He underlines this in what follows 
by giving a specific example, namely a passage from the Koran {36:79-82). 
In this passage, Muhammad has been challenged by the unbelievers to 
explain how God could raise the bodies of the dead at Judgment Day 
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("who can revivify the bones when they have decayed?"). The answer was 
revealed to him: 

Say that lie will revivify them who brought Them forth the first time, 
the one who know* every created thing: He who made fire for you 
from The green tree, so that you might kindle flame from it. Or is He 
who created the heavens and the earth unable to create their like again? 
Surely, He ts the Creator, the knowing. When He wills something, He 
says to it, "be," and ir is. 

Al-KindT admires this answer as "more clear and brief" than any that 
philosophy could give f_tj.VI.4j Alt 373), but this dues nut stop him from 
giving an extensive philosophical account of the meaning of the revealed 
answer. This account provides us with one of al-Kindl's rm»sT interesting 
discussions of creation (sec chapter 3). Though his treatment of the ques- 
tion is philosophical, we find him again quoting classical Arabic poetry to 
illustrate a point about inTcrpreting the Koranic passage (§VI.g, AR 376). 
As in Proftyation , the literary allusion is given in support of a figurative 
reading of the passage at hand. 

This lengthy digression on prophecy tells us a great deal about how al- 
KindT thinks philosophv can be used in a Muslim society. Revelation sets 
•■ut its truths in a more precise, brief, and compelling way than any human 
could hope to achieve. Rut revelation diss nut add truths which are 
unavailable to human reason (as would be held by, say, Thomas Aqui- 
nas). Nor does it fall short of philosophy by failing to provide rigorous 
demonstration, and by being merely rhetorical or symbolic, intended for 
the masses who cannot hope to master philosophy {as al-FarabT and 
Avcrroes would have it). This means that philosophy can simply be in- 
tegrated directly into the task of expounding the Koran: when the 
meaning of the Koran is unclear or disputed, philosophy is given pride or 
place as an interpretive toot. But its use dues nut rule nut the deployment of 
more traditional techniques in the burgeoning tafsir tradition. Particularly 
telling is that in both of these texts al-Kindi draws parallels from classical 
Arabic poetry and makes points about Arabic grammar. This is why I 
have spoken of his project as the integration of philosophy into Islamic and 
Arabic culture. Philosophy is not put forward as an alternative that is 
cither superior or inferior to ongoing intellectual endeavors of al- Kindt's 
contemporaries. Rather it is offered as a new, powerful tool for achieving 
exactly the same aims, in concert with the indigenous disciplines that were 
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developing in al-K.indfs day. Logic, und phili&ophy generally, can for 
instance be used to attack false theological diamines such as the Trinity, 
tind to explicate the Koran. Mure generally, they can be used todefend and 
expound true theological doctrines, such as the Muslim belief in absolute, 
rigorous monotheism, or in creation ex tiihtto. In the chapters _j and j. we 
will see how at-Kindf undertook this task. 




\E 3 

METAPHYSICS 

Oneness and Being 



Al-Kinctfs mast famous work is Qn Firs! Philosophy, and deservedly so. 
Not only is it one of his longest surviving treatises, but it also contains his 
fullest discussions of the two philosophical doctrines for which he is best 
known, the denial ot the worlds eternity and the ineffahility of GikL AJ- 
Kindl himself saw the treatise as an important achievement, as is clear 
from his remarks at the beginning of the later Proximate Agent Cctute, 
thanking his sponsors in the catiphal family for their support white he was 
writing On First Philosophy. He also refers back to it in other treatises. 
Unfortunately, On First Philosophy has not conic down to us complete. We 
have only the first '"part [jus']" which consists of four "sections [funtiit\." 
We know there was more, because what is extant ends with the statement 
"'this is the end of the first part,"' and because other authors have relayed 
two fragments from the rest to us. In the text as we have it, the first 
section consists of an intn>duclion and the defense of philosophy I dis- 
cussed in chapter z. The second section includes some methodological 
remarks, followed by al-Kindfs famous argument against the eternity of 
the world. The third and fourth sections are a meditation on the concept of 
oneness, drawing on Aristotelian logical texts and Neoplatonic works, and 
culminating in the proof that God, whom al-Kindt calls "the true One," 
transcends all description. In chapters 4 and 5, 1 will discuss these themes 
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of God's nature and the world's eternity, focusing on On First Philosophy 
but also drawing on other relevant Kindian treatises. 



God as the True One 

The third section or On First Philosophy can be divided into three main 
subsections. The first was mentioned in chapter 2 as an example of al- 
KindT's rcductio style of argument. The argument makes extensive use of 
the Arabic word dhat, which can as a technical term mean "essence," but 
can also mean simply "self." - Thus the question posed — hal yumfyitit \al- 
sha\'\anihi yaf^tlnu 'ilia k.ituw dhiltihr — could he translated "can something 
be the cause of itself?" or "can something be the cause of its own essence?" 
Al-Kindi seems to exploit this ambiguity in what follows, so I will simply 
leave the term untranslated. 

Al-KindT pr<oceeds by setting out a distinction between a thing (al-shay) 
..ind itidhut, and expLins that what he is interested in here is the generation 
$an>n) of the dhiit. Can the thing itself be the cause for this generation? 
There are two possibilities: cither the thing exists or it does not. [f it dies 
not exist, it cannot be a cause for anything. But if it does exist, it cannot be 
the ca use oi its dhiit, because it is identical with \tsdhat{AR 124, RJ 41). This 
latter claim is bound to take us by surprise, because it seems to undercut 
the distinction that began the argument, between a thing and its dhiit. But 
perhaps al-Kmdi is now telling us that the distinction between a thing and 
its dhJt is merely conceptual or apparent. Even though we can think or 
speak of them as if they were two items, in fact they arc one and the same. 

Suppose then that the thing is identical with its dhiit: can it be the cause 
of its dhiit in that case? No, since if X is identical to Y, then X cannot be the 
cause for Y. This is because, if X and Y are identical, what "holds true 
{ya'rida[' of 'one must hold true of the other (§IX.j, AR 123-4, ^J t'J- 
Obviously if X caused Y, but not vice-versa, ^ this requirement would nut 
be satisfied; in particular it would hold true of X that it is a cause of Y, but 
this would not hold true of Y itself. Thus at-Kind! takes himself to have 
shown that nothing can be the cause of its mvndhJt. That is, nothing can 
bring its own essence into being, or, put more simply, nothing can cause 
itself 1 There is some question as to why ul-Kindf bothers with this argu- 
ment at all, since it is not clear how its conclusion helps him towards his 
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ultimate aim <»f understanding Gods oneness. But although he never 
explicitly refers back to this argument, I believe it does have an important 
role to play in what follows. 

The second subsection goes through a classification of different types at 
"utterance |/*r/z)." AI-KindT Liter calls these items mac/tiliM; literally "things 
that arc said." This is frequently translated as '"predicates" or "predica- 
btcs," but 1 believe that this is too narrow a translation. Realty al-Kindl has 
in mind anything that can be put into words. Thus I will use "terms," 
which seems suitably broad. Terms arc classified following Porphyry's 
hagnge: genus, species, difference, individual, proper accident, and com- 
mon accident. The purpose of this middle subsection is then to investigate 
how "one" is said within each of these types of utterance or term. What we 
discover is that in every case, when we speak of something's being "one," it 
turns out that this oneness is qualified by some sort of multiplicity. For 
example, though we would be right to insist that aor raw/ is one genus, we 
must also admit that this single genus can be divided into multiple species. 
Differences, accident*, and species arc similarly all applicable to multiple 
individuals. We might suppose that at least a single individual is unrest- 
rictedly "one," but this would be wrong. An individual has parts that arc 
united to one another cither by nature {.like a man's body parts) or by art 
(like the parts of a house). In order to understand this kind of unity, al- 
Kindl adds a new set of terms having to do with part and whole.' Since 
any individual is a whole made up of parts, even individuals arc not un- 
restrictedly one. Al-KindT repeatedly expresses his findings in this second 
subsection by stating that in the case of each term, the unity in question is 
"accidental" or not "in the true nature" of the unified thing. 

This is a central point in al-Kindi's analysis, so it is worth pausing to 
consider further what he means before we go on to the third subsection. 
From his arguments, it is clear that when he says that something is only 
"accidentally" one he means that it is qualified just as much by multiplicity 
as it is by unity. Why put the point in this way? In the same section of O/i 
First Philosophy (§X.i, AR ti^, RJ 43), al-Kindl defines an "essential" 
feature of something as follows: "by 'the essentia]' I mean that which 
makes subsist the essence of the thing: through its existence is the sub- 
sistence and stability of the thing's being, and through its absence is the 
destruction and corruption of the thing." An obvious example, which he 
gives elsewhere, is that it is essential to me that I be alive, since if I stop 
being alive I will stop existing completely, at least as the sort of thing that I 
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jm. The same is. true of features like rational, since if I stop being rations] 
[ stop being human (assuming riir the sake of argument that human is 
defined as rational animal!. 

Now, a striking aspect of these predicates is that in each case they must 
be true of me not only tor as lung as I exist, but also in such a way as to 
exclude their opposite*. That is, I cannot be both alive and dead, nor can I 
be both rational and irrational {i.e. both capable of reasoning and incapable 
ui reasoning). With accidental features, the reverse is the case. At d liferent 
times, I may be both sitting and standing. At one and the same time, 1 can 
be both short and taH in comparison to different people. Thus it is natural 
m think oi accidental features (like silting, Standing, shortness, and taltncss) 
as being precisely those features that arc "compresent" with their oppisircs 
in the very same, subsisting subject — either at the same time or at different 
times in the subject's career. Al-Kindl here expresses a classically Platonic 
principle using the Aristotelian language of essentia] and accidental pred- 
ication. The Platonic principle is that S is P in the true or paradigmatic 
sense only if it is P and in no sense not-P. Plato himself applies the principle 
in arguing for the Forms, ior instance in the Phaedo, when he introduces 
the Form nf rhe Equal as that which is in no sense unequal. Al-KindT will 
instead goon to apply the principle to God. For God, we will discover, 
is the "true One," who unlike His creatures is "essentially one." In other 
words. He is the only being completely unaffected by multiplicity. 

This takes us to the third subsection, which argues precisely from the 
com presence of oneness and multiplicity in all (created) things to the claim 
that there must be a cause of oneness in these things, a cause which is itself 
utterly one and in mi way multiple. Jean Jolivct has shown that this sub- 
section depends on the Plutonic Theology of Proclus, though it remains 
unclear how this work, or a report of its contents, might have been known 
to al-Kindl (we know only oi an Arabic version oi Proclus' Element/ of 
Theology). It is ward] attending to the transition from the second to the 
third subsection. After his proof that each type oi "term" involves both 
unity and multiplicity, al-Kindl says: 

Om First Philosophy fjXHI.i^ {AR 152, RJ 53): And since wc have shown 
that oneness is tn all these things by accident, they belong to something 
else by essence and not by accident. Thus the oneness that is in 
something by accident is a oneness that is acquired by it, from what has 
oneness in it by essence: here is necessarily a true One whose unity is 
not an effect. 
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Since it is God who is the "true One" in question, this is nothing short of 
a proof tor God's existence. Al-Kindr seems to realize immediately that it 
is too quick, or at least that it requires further explanation. So he marks 
the beginning of a new stretch of argument with the comment, "but ]et us 
show this mure fully than we have so far." The lengthy proof that follows 
establishes that it is impossible for multiplicity to exist without unity, and 
vice-versa. The arguments for this arc extremely abstract, and have their 
ultimate basis in Plato's Parmenitlcs, by way of Produs. 

The two theses in question arc handled rather differently. I will call the 
two theses (M) and (U). (M) is the claim that there is only multiplicity, with 
no unity. (U) is the reverse: the claim that there is only unity, with no 
multiplicity. A typical argument against <M) is this: if there is only mul- 
tiplicity, then all things will be multiple. But they will therefore agree, or 
be similar to each other, insofar as they share the common feature mul- 
tiplicity. This means that they partake in a kind of unity, namely their 
sharing in one and the same feature (via. multiplicity). This is a contra- 
diction, so there must be unity as well as multiplicity. A typical argument 
against (U) is this: if there is only unity, then nothing will have distinct 
parts, because distinct parts of the same thing must be multiple. But things 
do have distinct parts. So there must be multiplicity as well as unity. Now, 
what is striking is that the argument against {U\ has what we might call an 
empirical or factual premise, namely the premise "but things do have 
distinct parts.." By contrast the argument against {M) does not depend on 
any fact about the way the world really is. It relies on pure conceptual 
analysis, showing that we cannot posit multiplicity without thereby pos- 
iting unity as well. All but one of the arguments against {M) arc free of 
factual premises. More important, it turns out that every single argument 
against (U) — and there are eight of them — has a factual premise. The 
arguments always run like this: Suppose there is only unity. On this 
supposition, it turns out that some feature of the world {for instance con- 
trariety, motion, agreement, continuity) will not exist. Then, the factual 
premise: this feature does exist. Therefore the supposition is false, so there 
is multiplicity as well as unity. 

The reason this is important is that al-KindJ will go on to show that 
there is indeed a case where we have unity without multiplicity, namely 
the case of God, Himself, the true One. So it had better not be conceptually 
impossible that unity exist in the absence of multiplicity, or God will be 
conceptually impossible. Rather, what a I -Kind! wants is to show that in 
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the nailed tumid, that is, in every case other than the case of Giwi, unity and 
multiplicity always co-exist. Thus when he states his conclusion, he is 
careful to quality it: "it remains then that unity - is associated with multi- 
plicity, thai is, is associated with it cm alt sensible things, and all that is con- 
comitant tn the sensible things" (*XVT.2, AR 141, RJ 6 j— 5, my emphasis). 
For it was facts about the sensible world, rather than an argument to 
conceptual impossibility, that allowed us to refute (U). Still, even if the 
arguments against (If) leave open the possibility of j pure unity free of 
multiplicity, why should we accept that such a pure unity exists? 

The reason is that, according to al-Kindl {and Prod us, whom he is still 
following here), there must be an external cause tor the very wt-existence 
of unity and multiplicity in all sensible things. For there are only three 
possible hypotheses: cither {a) things just happen to be both one and many 
by chance, and there is no cause tor this at all; or, (b) the set oi things that 
arc one antt many include within themselves the cause for this association 
of unity and multiplicity; or, (c) there is a cause for this association, but this 
cause is outside the set of things that are one and many. It cannot be (a) by 
chance thai they arc both one and many, because then it would be possible 
that they be either only many or only one, and this we have already 
refuted. Further, (b) the cause for the association of unity and multi- 
plicity cannot be internal to the set of things that display this association. 
For then, they would be their own cause. At-Kindl dismisses this quickly, 
citing the threat of an infinite regress; his argument is sketchy and 
incomplete. We can flesh it out for him, though, by invoking the results of 
the first subsection. We discovered there that nothing can be the cause of 
its own generation. Now we are considering those things that must be both 
one and many. To cause such a thing to exist is to produce an association of 
unity and multiplicity. Thus no such thing can cause itself to be both one 
and many, because if it did it would be the cause of its own generation. 
Also, there cannot be a chain of things, in which each is caused to be one 
and many by the prior clement in the chain. That is what al-Kindl ex- 
plicitly rules out here, when he rejects the infinite regress. The only other 
option would be to say that there is reciprocal causation, i.e. that some 
things in the set cause others to be one and many, and these others return 
the favor. But this might also thought to fall afoul of the arguments of the 
first subsection: if X causes Y, and Y causes X, then X in effect causes itself. 

That leaves only the final possibility, that (c) there is an external cause 
for the association of unity and multiplicity in the sensible world. And 
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this., of course, is God, the true One. He cannot be birth one and many, 
because we introduced Him to serve as the external cause for the things 
that arc both one and many. Nor can He be only many, fur as we saw, 
multiplicity without unity is conceptually impossible. So we are left with a 
cause external to the set of things that arc imc and many, which is itself 
one but not many. This convoluted set of arguments, then, has yielded the 
core of a I- Kindt's theology, which consists of three claims. First, there is a 
unique cause lor all things. Second, this cause is the cause of their unit) - . 
Third, this cause is itself one, and in no respect multiple. 

Thus al-Kindl is ted, in the fourth and final extant section of Or First 
Philosophy, to his famous demonstration that God's unity precludes there 
being any "description" of Him. We should not be surprised at this 
conclusion, since we have already seen that any "term," that is, anything 
wc can say, implies both unity and multiplicity. The fourth section begins 
to expand on this theme by introducing a mathematical analogy. The 
relationship hetween God and creation is like the relation between i and 
the numbers. Notice that 1 say "'between r and the numbers," not "'be- 
tween t and the other numbers." For, whereas we nowadays think of i as 
simply the first number {or, at least, integer), al-Kindi denies this. One is 
not a number at all, but rather the principle from which numbers are 
generated and composed. You get 2 by adding t to itself, you get 3 by 
adding t to 2., and so on. Al-Kindl spends quite a while showing this, but 
says little to explain why it is important in the present context. To some 
extent, though, the purpose of the analogy is dear. Just as God is utterly 
one while His creatures arc subject to multiplicity, so the mathematical 1 is 
simple, while the numbers arc all composed. And as just mentioned, 1 is 
the principle and source of the numbers, since these are composed from 
"units," that is, by adding 1 to itself repeatedly. The mathematical 1 is 
external to the numbers and is their cause, just as God is external to 
created things and is their cause. The mathematical analogy captures both 
God's distinctness from creation, and His causal relationship to creation. 

I think there is a more subdc point lurking here as well. Al- Kindt's 
discussion of number begins with a reference to relations of "more" and 
"less" between different quantities. Every quantity, al-Kmdi argues, is 
"more 1 " or "less" only relative to some other quantity. For instance, 10 sacks 
of flour arc more than u sacks and less than 1 1 sacks. Even if we imagined 
something greater than any other actually existing quantity, it would still 
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be small compared to seme potentially existing quantity, such .is a multiple 
of itself. For example, it the diameter of the physical cosmos is the longest 
actual line, there is mrthing incoherent in imagining a line twice or three 
times that length. ' Sr> there is, as at-KindT puts it, no "absolutely large" or 
"absolutely small.'" Since quantity is measured by number, the discussion 
of number as contrasted to the mathematical one thus returns us to the 
theme of the compresencc of upposites. Unlike the numbers, i d<ies not 
enter into relations of great and small, more and less (it is not, as one might 
think, the "intrinsically less," i.e. the smallest number). Ratber it is the 
principle of things that enter into these relations, relations which involve 
the compresencc of more and less. By the same token we tamurf really 
compare r to the numbers. Rather, when we compare, we compare things 
that arc numbered, i.e. quantities. For these are the things that enter inti* 
relations of more and less. This prepares us lor the thought that God, the 
true One, cannot he "compared" to His creatures. As the Koran says, 
""nothing is like to Him \lnysa J(ti-mitAIihishay'\" {42:1 1). Al-KindT puts the 
point differently, by saying that there is no genus which God shares with 
anything else. Since comparisons always happen within a genus (e.g. bod- 
ies are compared to bodies, lines to tines, times to times), God is literally 
"incomparable": "the One in truth admits of no relation with anything in 
a shared genus, and it has no genus that admits of being in a relation to 
anything in a shared genus" (§XIX. t, AR 353, RJ S3). 

Notice that phrase '"the One in truth." This reflects a tcrminohigical 
shift from the third to the fourth section of On First Philosophy. Whereas 
previously a I -Kindt spoke only of things that were "accidentally one" as 
opposed to "essentially one," now he contrasts things that arc "one meta- 
phorically \bi-'i-mnj\iz\" to God, who is "One in truth \ttt-u>3hid bi- 
'I-haqiqa]" i>r the "true One \iiI-wiiAid ■al-Auijql." The meaning, however, 
is the same: what is "metaphorically" one is what is both one and many. 
The "true One" is only one, ran at all multiple. In the rest a? On First 
Philosophy , a\-K.mdl will therefore try to specify the sense of "oneness" that 
applies to God. However, he docs this largely by enumerating the senses of 
"one" that do not apply to God. For this reason, al-Kindis treatment of 
how we speak of God — what one might call "theological discourse" — is 
usually thought of as being thoroughly negative. If this is right then in the 
end all al-Kindl has to say about G«id is that wc can say nothing: He is 
utterly ineffahlc, inaccessible to language or thought. I think it would be 
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more accurate to say that al-KindT, in these final passages, is surveying the 
senses in which "one" might be understood, and narr owing down to the 
correct sense by a process of elimination. 

Along the way he considers and dismisses numerous proposals for how 
in conceive of divine oneness. For instance, he argues that neither soul 
nor intellect is "the true One,'' because thinking involves a motion from 
thought to thought, and intelhc: ^r.Lsp- .1 muhiphcnv i>: unr, i-rs.'.k <wt 
will return to this passage in chapter «;). Thus he follows Plotinus" rejection 
of Aristotle's understanding of God as a pure intellect, on the basis that 
intellect falls short of absolute simplicity. Nor, to take a contrasting 
possibility, does ( »od have the unity appropriate to material things, namely 
the unity that comes with having continuous matter. Rather God is im- 
material, since all matter is divisible and thus involves multiplicity. On the 
other hand, the senses in which we say things arc "'indivisible" arc equally 
inappropriate toGod — whether something is "indivisible" because it would 
he destroyed, were it divided (like a man, who ceases In exist if he's cut in 
half), or for the more prosaic reason that it is just practically speaking 
impossible to divide the thing in question (like a diamond, which is too 
hard to cut, or something smaller than any available cutting tool). 

In general, al -Kindt continues, wc can distinguish between two broad 
classes of unity, neither of which is applicable to God. Confusingly, he uses 
the terms "'essential" and "accidental" unity for these two classes. Here 
""accidentally one" docs not mean "both one and many," nor docs "essen- 
tially one" mean "excluding all multiplicity," as it did in section 3 (and will 
again at the close of this section, when he gets back to God). Rather, in this 
contest, the "accidentally one" is what is "one" for wholly extrinsic reasons, 
for example if it just happens to have the same name as something else and 
thus be "one in name" (like the animal "dog" and the "dog" star). And in 
this context something Ls '"essentially one" if it is one "in substance," in other 
words if it has a kind of unity that it must have in order to keep existing. But 
this, of course, just returns us to the study of terms in section 3. For having a 
unity of substance means cither being a single individual, or being one in 
form (i.e. one in species) or one in genus. These senses of unity can obviously 
he excluded from God on the strength of previously given arguments. 

Al-KindT has, then, finally reached his intended conclusion: 

On First Phtttaophy ^XX.a (AK 160, RJ 95): Thus the true One possesses 
no matter, form, cpumtiry, quality, or relation. And is nor described by 
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any of the other terms: it has no genus, no specific difference, no 
individual], no proper accident, unci no common accident. Ii does not 
move, and is not described through anything that is denied to be one in 
truth. It I* therefore only pure unity, I mean nothing other than unity. 
And every one other than it is multiple. 

This looks like unqualified negative theokigy, since it denies that Giwt can 
he "described \mawsaf]" in any way. We might be further encouraged to 
tike it that way if we attend to al-Kindi's historical context. For he seems 
to be reacting to at least two different traditions in his treatment of divine 
attributes {ft fat, from the same root as mawsSf). On the one hand, there 
arc the Arabic translations of works by Plotinus and Protlus.- On the 
cither, there is contemporary l^sshtm, which devoted considerable attention 
to the topic of theological language and especially the status of divine 
attributes. Thinkers grouped under the "Mu'tazilitc"" heading also give a 
generally negative treatment of divine attributes, so numerous readers ot 
al-Kindi, including myself," have seen a link between al-Kindfs dis- 
cussion of theological discourse and ktilum speculation. 

Yet the same historical links might make us wary of taking his con- 
clusions here to be purely negative. Birth k,iilam figures and the Arabic 
Ncoplatomc tests find a variety of ways to explain how some such dis- 
course can be retained. On First Philosophy follows them not only in its 
broadly negative theology, but also by preserving a di>c trine ot psitivc 
divine attribution that can withstand the requirements ot simplicity and 
transcendence. I have already said that, in section 4, al-Kindi seems to be 
trying to specify the sense in which Gtid is one by a process of elimination. 
This observation rests on the obvious fact that, whatever his claims about 
negative theology, al-Kindi is nonetheless insistent that we can call God 
"one." The problem is not to see whether this statement is permissible, but 
to see in what sense it is true. 

Now, someone who wanted to insist that al-Kindi's theology is thor- 
■ ■ughly negative might suggest that when al-Kindi calls God "one" he 
means nothing tnorc than "Gi«t is indescribable/* given that all descrip- 
tion implies multiplicity. But this docs not seem to do justice hi al-Kindi's 
treatment nf God's oneness. For he not only denies multiplicity of God but 
also emphasizes that God is the cause of unity in everything else. This 
would seem to be another Platonic inheritance. Just as a Platonic Form can 
explain F-ncss in sensible, particular objects by being F and in no way not- 
F, so God is a suitable cause tVir unity in sensible things precisely because 
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tic is one and stands outside the set of things that are both one and many. 
In light ot this, it hardly seems that we can understand God's fineness in a 
purely negative way, as a mere denial of attributes. For it is in virtue of His 
oneness that G<id exercises causality over His creation. Section 4 of On First 
Philosophy does not go back on the claims of section 3 to have proven the 
existence of a principle that is perfectly one and the cause of unity. Rather 
it cautions us against misunderstanding this claim, by associating inap- 
propriate, inferior kinds of oneness with God. 

This becomes particularly clear at the close of section 4: 

tin First Philosophy tjXX.5— 4i <AR i6i— 2, RJ yy): Since every one of the 
sensible things, and what attache* to sensible things, has both unity and 
multiplicity in it together, and any unity in it is an effect from a cause, 
and is accidental in it and not by nature, and multiplicity is necessarily a 
collection of unities, therefore it is necessary that if there is no unity, 
there is no multiplicity at ail. So the hringmg-to-hc of every multiplicity 
occurs through unity, and without unity the multiple would have no 
being at all. All hringing-to-bc is a being-acted-upon that makes exist 
that which did not exist. So the emanation of unity from the true, first 
One is the bringmg-to-bc of every sensible thing, and everything that 
attaches to the sensible. It makes every one of them exist when it bnngs- 
ro-bc th tough its being. The cause of the hrtnging-to-hc is then from the 
true One; which is not given unity by any giver. Rather, it is essentially 
one.. ..So it is the originator of all things that arc brought-to-hc. and 
since there is no being that is not caused by unity, and its being-madc- 
onc is its hcing-brought-to-bc, it is thus through unity that all things 
subsist. If unity were taken away, they would depart and disappear, as 
soon as it was taken away, in no time. Thus, the true One is the first 
Originator, that which supports all that is originated, and anything that 
is freed from His support and His power must depart and disappear. 

This passage says explicitly what has been implicit throughout sections 3 
and 4: as the source of unity in sensible things, G<id is in fact their Creator. 
Since the "'being \ktitvty\a |" of multiple things requires their being unified, 
(h id makes things be, or exist, by making them be one. However, being 
and unity are not completely identical in created things. Indeed al-Kindl 
specifies that it is only in the "intrinsically one," that is, in God Himself, 
that unity and being arc the same (SjXX.4, Ail 1S1, RJ 97). Similarly, in the 
passage just quoted, we have the intriguing claim that the true One "brings 
things to be through its being \bi-httwtyyatikT\." This again affirms the 
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identity of being and oneness in Gi>d, and says that Gixl creates through 
this being i>r oneness. By contrast, in created things, unity is distinct from 
being. Rut even in created things, unity is a necessary condition for being, 
so that if' its unity is withdrawn from something, that thing ceases to be. 
This only stands to reason, if we bear in mind that any description of 
anything imputes some sort of unity to it. Think in particular nf the kinds 
of "'essential unity" applied to created things in section 4: for me to have a 
body, or to be an individual, a human, or an animal, is For mc to be '"one" in 
a certain way. None of these things can be true of me if unity is withdrawn, 
so without unity I will literally cease to exist. 

Clearly, despite the Platonic lineaments of his thcohigy, al-Kindl does 
not want us to understand God to be something like the Form of oneness. 
God is doing something much more active than being a paradigm for 
other things, to participate in. This is suggested not only by al-Kindl's 
calling God a "Creator" or "Originator"' {mubdi'Y but also by his reference 
here to "emanation \fayd\r which seems to bring us close to something 
more Ncopta tonic than Platonic. Of course this is also supposed to un- 
derwrite the Islamic doctrine of Gi>d as Creator. In the final paragraph of 
On First Philosophy that survives to us, al-Kindl identifies his "true One" 
with "the (liver and Originator, the Powerful, iht Supporter . . . who is 
great and exalted above the attributes of the heretics" fijXX.y, AR 162, RJ 
07—9). So God is not just ;i principle of oneness; He is an agent. 



God as the True Agent 

Despite its incompleteness, the extant version of On First Philosophy thus 
manages to end on a rather emphatic note. But this final passage on God as 
a Creator raises as many questions as it answers. What is the exact rela- 
tionship between GikI and each individual thing He creates: Does that 
reference to "emanation" suggest that, like the Neoptatonisls, al-Kindl 
thought that God acts on some of His creatures only indirectly. 1 If being 
and oneness are not identical in creatures, then why docs al-Kindf seem to 
think God s "bringing something to be" is tantamount hi a bestowal of 
unity. 1 And what about the fact that creatures arc many as well as being 
one? After all, God is not "the tiuc Many" — indeed. He is not many at alt. 
So it dticsn't look as though He bestows multiplicity on His effects. Where, 
then, does multiplicity come from? Quite possibly the \<M parts of On Fust 
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Philosophy would have supplied the answers to at least some of these 
questions. To judge by the tittle we know tit the missing sections, they 
would seem to nave dealt (at least in part) with the dispersion of God's 
providential activity through the created universe. Al-Kindi himself sug- 
gests this in Proximate Agent Cause, when he refers hack to On Fust Phi- 
losophy and says that he there showed that God "makes some things reasons 
and causes for <rther things" (§1-3, AR 215). Evidence outside of the Kin- 
disiji corpus also supports this conjecture. An intriguing passage found in 
Ibn ' Abd Rahbih al-AndalusT purports to quote On First PAilosopAy (under 
the title On Oneness) on the topic of God's choice to create the best of all 
possible worlds. 

Still, without more evidence than this our best hope is to supplement 
the account of On First Philosophy by turning to other Kmdian works. 7"hc 
most promising text is On the True Agent, or, to give it its full title, On the 
True, First, Ctmiplete Agent and the Deficient Agent TAat Is Metaphorically 
[jn Agent]. In light of its brevity and lack of prologue, it may well be not an 
independent treatise, but a fragment from a lost larger work — perhaps 
even from die tost sections of Ob First Philosophy. At any rate. On tAc True 
Agent sets out to explain just what the title says. God is a "true agent \at- 
fii'il iiI-Aaqq\" whereas His effects arc only agents "metaphorically \bi- 
'I-mtijaz]." For God "is the agent who acts without being acted upon by 
any agent,' whereas created things both act and arc acted upon — they are 
both agents and patients. The terminology of having same feature "met- 
aphorically' as opposed to "truly means precisely what it meant in the 
fourth section of On Fust Philosophy. For any feature F, being "metaphor- 
ically" F means suffering from the com presence of F and not-F. The only 
difference is that here the roles of F and not-F are played by agency and 
passivity, rather than unity and multiplicity." 

What then does it mean to say that God is only an agent, whereas His 
effects are both agents and patients? It could mean that God acts directly 
on each thing, and that then these things additionally act upon each other. 
But that is not what at- Kind! has in mind. Rather, he says: 

On the True Agent I3— 4 (AR 185, RJ tfiq-yi): What is below [God], i.e. 
all the things that He creates, are called agents only metaphorically, not 
in truth, because, that is, they are ail in truth acred upon. The first of 
them is from its Creator, may He be exalted, and |thereaftcr| they arc 
from one another. For the first of them is acted upon, another is acted 
upon due to its being acted upon, yet another is acted upon due to rhih 
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is reached. The first effect among I hem is called an agent metaphori- 
cally, owing to the effect [that comes] from it, since it is the proximate 
cause of its effect. Likewise for the second [effect], since it is the 
proximate cause of the third |effect| in its being acted upon, until the 
last of the effects is reached. But the Creator, may He he exalted, is the 
first cause for all of the effects either through an intermediary or 
without an intermediary, in truth, because He is an agent who is not 
acted upon at all. But He is the proximate cause fur the first effect, and 
a cause through an intermediary for His effects that are after the first 
effect. 

Here al-Kindl sets out a fairly abstract, but nonetheless clear account 
according to which God's action is, with one exception, mediated. His 
initial act has only a single direct effect, referred to here as ""the first of the 
effects." This first effect is then the "proximate"' cause of the second 
effect, and so on until we reach "the last of the effects." My guess is that 
this lust effect, which presumably exercises no agency at all, is matter, 
since it needs to be something purely passive. 

We seem therefore to be in the presence of a classically Ncopla tonic 
theory of divine action, which also appears later in al-FarabT and Avi- 
cenna: God has a direct causal relationship only with the first thing He 
creates, and this thing passes on His action to everything else. Such a 
position has the well-known advantage of solving (or at least ameliorating} 
one of the difficulties just mentioned, about where multiplicity comes 
from. It does not come from God, the true One, but is only brought about 
indirectly, through GikTs effects. Although a[-K.indT does not speak here, 
as he had in On First Philosophy, of "emanation," his language is none- 
theless influenced by his Neoplatonic translations. He speaks of the true 
agent as that which makes an '"impression |f7llAdr|" in its effect without 
receiving an impression, and of the metaphorical agent as that which both 
makes and receives such an impression {§2, AR 18^, RJ 160). This train of 
thought and terminology also appear in the Arabic Plotinus." 

On the irther hand, we should not overlook the Aristotelian lineaments 
of al-KindTs discussion here. In Phytics VIII. 5, Aristotle considers cases in 
which one thing moves another through an intermediary, for example if 
some" me pushes a stone with a stick: the hand moves the stick, and the stick 
moves the stone. He argues that such a chain of movers cannot regress 
indefinitely, so there must be a hirst cause of motion. And he specifics that 
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The earlier a cause is in the chain of movers, the more that cause should be 
considered a mover {2571110— ti). Thus what Aristotle here calls the "first" 
mover is more a mover than any other. Atistotle stresses that this mover is 
not moved by any other mover, just as al-Kindf stresses that his true Agent 
is not acted upon by any other agent. This is part od Aristotle's argument 
for the existence of an immaterial first unmoved mover, who is God. So 
al-Kindi may well have both Aristotle and the Ncoplatonists in mind when 
he describes G«id as directly causing only a "first cflcct," which passes on 
His causality to other things. 

Unfortunately al-Kindi gives us no hint here about what the "first 
effect" in this chain is supposed to be. 14 Aristotle is uppermost in his mind 
then it must be the heavens. This would fit with ftoxtttiittc Agent Canst, 
where al-Kindi portrays divine action as being mediated by the action of 
the heavens. Immaterial principles do not figure in that account at all. On 
the True Agent overlaps terminological ly with Proximate Agent Cause (most 
strikingly, the contrast between "remote" and "proximate " causes appears 
in twrth), just as it dues with On First Philosophy. And the introductory 
remarks of Proximate Agent Cause show that it was written after On First 
Philosophy, indeed shortly thereafter. So it would be natural to take all 
three texts as closely related and as having been written at around the same 
time. If we read the doctrine of Proximate Agent Cause into On the True 
Agent, then we should understand al-K.indT to mean that the heavens are 
the direct effect of God, and the intermediary causes for things in the 
sublunary world." 

On the other hand, in On First Philosophy al-Kindi suggests tentatively 
that "one might think" that intellect is the "first multiple" (§XlX.fl, AR 
15^, RJ 87). This suggests that we could see what he elsewhere calls "the 
intellectual world" as being a further intermediary between Gixf and the 
heavens, which in turn are causes for the sublunary world. If that is his 
position, then al-Kindi is following the Arabic Prod us and Plotinus ma- 
terials. The Liber de Causts says explicitly that intellect is God's first effect 
and the intermediary between God and everything else." ' This interpre- 
tation has its advantages. In particular, it would make room in al-Kindl's 
metaphysics for soul and intellect as immaterial causes, which would help 
us integrate his psychological works into the picture presented in his 
metaphysical and cosmotogical writings. Though it is hard to be certain 
of al-KindT's considcted opinion, the evidence of Proximate Agent Cause 
suggests that it is the Aristotelian picture of divine action mediated 
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through the heavens that ja described in On the True Agent. By contrast he 
never explicitly asserts a hierarchy like that of the Neoplatonic writings, 
with God followed by intellect, soul, and the physical world." 

In the remainder \tiOn the True Agent (§5, AR 183—4, R] ijs) al-Kindl 
makes a distinction between two scirts of agents. One sort performs an "act 
f/fVJ"' in the strict sense, whose effect lasts only as long as the agent iA 
acting. A person who is walking, says al-Kindl, is an agent in this sense, 
because the result of his acting, namely the fact that he is walking, will 
cease as soon as he stops acting. Let us call this a "sustaining" agent. The 
other sort 01 agent produces an independent, lasting effect, which is prop- 
erly not called an "act" but a "product | "amu/\" — lor example a carpenter 
who builds a table. Let us call such agents "productive." Now, al-Kindl 
explicitly says that this distinction applies to the '"metaphorical" agents that 
arc God's effects. But it is hard to avoid the suspicion that God Himself is 
meant to be a sustaining, and not a productive, agent that God's act main- 
tains the created world in existence at alt times. That al-Kindl means to 
imply this is suggested by the fact that the term "act" in the strict sense is 
reserved for sustaining causes. Presumably if God is a "true and complete 
agent \ftf'ii\," He ton will perform an "act |jS7|" in this narrower sense. 
(Comments made elsewhere by al-KindT seem to support this, for instance 
when he specifies that the heavens will persist only as long as GikI main- 
tains them in existence."' 

Unfortunately, On the True Agent leaves off there, without even saying 
explicitly why the distinction between the two kinds of agents, sustaining 
and productive, was introduced. However, there is one remark made at 
the beginning of On the True Agent, which I have passed over until now: 

On tht Tint Agent |t (AR tS^, RJ 165): Wc say that the true, first act is 
the bringing-to-he of beings from non-being [ta'yls at-ays3t 'an laysa\. Ir 
ts clear that this act is proper to God, the exalted, who us the end of 
every cause \ghaya h^ult 'tlLi\. For the hringing-to-hc of beings front 
non-being belongs to no other. And this act is a proper characteristic 
I called I by the name "origination \thd3"\." 

Unfortunately it is not easy to reconcile this remark with the two features 
of divine action explained in the rest of the treatise — that God's act is 
passed on by intermediary causes, and that God is (apparently) a sustaining 
cause for the world. Regarding the first point, are wc meant to understand 
thai this special kind of causation, honored with the word ibdd', meaning 
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"creation" or "origination," is enacted only once, in order to create God's 
first effect. 3 Or dries God directly create each thing in the created world? If 
the latter is the case then in what sense is divine causation mediated? 
Regarding the second point, one can imagine someone saying that God 
brings a creature into being continually, so that "creation" could he an 
enduring, sustaining relationship between God and His effects. But it is 
hard to see why at-Kindl, of all people, would want to say that, because he 
is famous for insisting that nothing created can be eternal. If creation is an 
enduring relationship between Creator and creature, why does it matter 
how long this relationship lasts: Surely, one is tempted to say, even an 
eternal thing could be "created" in the sense just described, so long as it 
depends on God for its being at every moment of its existence. The rest of 
this chapter will be concerned with confronting these two problems. This 
will mean turning our attention away from ihc provocative hut all too 
brief On the True Agent, and surveying several other texts in which al- 
Kindl discusses creation. 



Creation and Being 

At-Kindl is consistent in defining creation as God's bringing being from 
non-being. He formulates this using terminology that he seems to have 
introduced himself, drawing a contrast between aysa, "being," and lay fa, 
"non-being. "'" We just saw an example in On the True Agent. Here are 
two more: 

On Definition* §6 (AR 165}: Origination ]/WJ"|: manifestation of 
something from non-being \tzhai shay' 'mi tavsa\. 

Pmxtntaie Agent Cause §\.\ ( AR 215}: God is the true One, who is in no 
way multiple, the first cause who has no cause, the agent who has no 
agent, the completer who has no completer, and what brings ;ill things 
to be from non-being \at-mu'ayyu al-k g uli 'an fay fa]. 

These neologisms arc nor the only words used lor "being" and "non- 
being" by al-KindT and his circle. The term that has attracted the most 
scholarly interest is atitiiyya. A synonym for this, used especially in the 
Arabic Plotinus hut also by al-Kindl, is /muiyya. This is potentially con- 
fusing, since Auwiyya is used by later authors, such as Avicenna, to mean 
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"essence." But in at-Kindl it always means "being," and is synonymous 
with nysa and amsiyya. Finally there Ls wttfiid, "existence," which remains 
jn important term in Liter authors. For non-being, al-Kindl uses la shay', 
literally "no thing," and 'adam, which also appears in ninth-century kaliim 
in related contexts. 

The same terminology appears in al-KLndi"s most elaborate treatment 
of creation. This comes in the digression on prophecy at the center of 
Quantity — a digression we already explored in chapter i, to see what it had 
to tell us about the relation between religious truth and philosophici.il 
inquiry. We have not yet looked at the meat of the passage, though, which 
is an analysis of God's creative act. Remember that al-KindT is explicating 
9 Koranic verse which tells us that Grid must be able to resurrect the bodies 
of the dead, given that He also "strikes fire from the trees." Here is what 
a I -Kind] has hi say about these verses: 

Quantity JVI.y-B (AR 374-5): Me made fire from what is not fire, or 
heat from what is not heat. Thus something is necessarily generated 
from its contrary. For if what comes to be did not come to he from the 
substance of its contrary, there being no intermediary between the two 
contraries — by "contrary" I mean "it" and "what is not it" \htiu*i «•« id 
hutvii] — it would have to come to be from itself [mm dhatths\. But then 
its essence |</AJ/] is always fixed, eternal and without beginning. For, if 
tire does not come to be from not-fire, then it must come from fire, so 
that fire will come from fire, and lthis| fire from |another] fire, and 
inevitably there will endlessly and eternally be fin- from fire and fire 
from fire. Therefore fire would always exist, and there would never be 
a state where it is not. Thus there would never be fire after there was no 
fire. But fires do exist after not being, and arc destroyed after existing. 
So the only remaining possibility is that fire is generated from not-fire, 
and that everything that comes to he is generated from something other 
than itself. .So everything that is generated is generated by something 
which is not it. Then, in order to explain the generation of a thing from 
its contrary, he |sc. the Prophet] said: "or is I-lc who created the heav- 
ens and the earth unable to create their like again?" And then he said 
what necessarily follows from this, "Surely, He is the Creator, the 
knowing." Because in their hearts the unbelievers denied the creation 
of the heavens, since they had formed an opinion about the period of 
time needed for their creation based on an analogy with the acts of 
mankind — for, in the ease of human acts, the greater the work pro- 
duced, the longer ii the period |of rimc| required, so that for [humans] 
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the greatest of sensible things | i.e. the heavens] would bake the longest 
amount of time to produce — [God] said that He, great be Hts praise, 
needs no period |of time] to originate. And this is clear, because He 
made "it" from "what is not it." He whose power is such that He can 
produce bodies from not-bodics, and bring hetng [rfjucr] out of nan -being 
[fsjual, since He is able to perform a deed with no material substrate, 
has no need to produce in time. For, since mankind cannot act without 
a material substrate, He who does not need to act upon a material 
substrate has no need to act in time. "When He wills something, Hts 
command is to say to it: 'Ber and it is." That is. He only wills, and 
together with His will there comes to be that which He wills. 

Remarkably, this passage weaves into its exegesis of the Koran ideas from a 
Christian Greek commentator, )ohn Philoponus. Philoponus will he very 
important in chapter 4, because he is the main influence on al-Kindt's 
arguments against the eternity of the world. Still it is surprising to discover 
that here, in a passage devoted to explicating the Koran, a I- Kind! is drawing 
on ideas ir<wn Philoponus' Against Aristotle 011 the Eternity of the World. 

The most obvious parallel to Philoponus in this passage is al-Kindl's 
rejection of an eternal regress in the production of lire (sec Against Aris- 
totle, Fr. 120}. The fact that Philoponus used the example of fire was 
serendipitous, given that the same example of causing fire appears in the 
Koranic passage al-Kindl is discussing- But more important are three 
other theses taken over from Philoponus, at] found in fragments from 
book VI of Against Aristotle. First, God creates without a material substrate 
(Fr. 115); I will return to this point shortly. Second, God creates without 
any time elapsing during His creative act fFr.i 15, rati-). Rather "mere 
willing suffices for Him to give substance to things" (Fr.n§), and these 
things come about instantaneously upon His wilting them. (Compare this 
with the end of. the quotation above from al-Kindl.) Third, Grid's creating 
something consists in bringing something into being "out of non-being \me 
es\" (Fr.nft, no). Conversely, if God annihilates something He "turns it 
back into complete non-being from which it came ti* be as well" fFr. 131). 

Although Philoponus and al-Kindi disagree with Aristotle, the dis- 
agreement is not as stark as it might appear. For Aristotle too speaks of 
""coming-to-be from non-being into being" i,ht \gene/h\ ef^ tou me antes 
haplos cis ousiani, which is "coming-to-hc in the absolute sense \genesis 
fiaf*los[* (Physics V.i, 225a 1 5— id). Aristotle likewise describes corruption 
(pAtkora) in the absolute sense as a change from being into non -being 
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(225a iS). Also Aristotelian is the idea, emphasized particularly by al- 
K.indT, thai a]] coming-to-be is from a "contrary \naqid\." Aristotle says 
that every change is from an ctmntioi} (e.g. white to black) or ttiitiphaus (e.g. 
white En nun- white). Aristotle sets out this principle in Phytic* V.i, where 
he also seems to identity being and non-being as "contraries" in the req- 
uisite sense when the change in question is generation or corruption. 
Aristotle even allows that in some changes, indeed precisely these changes 
that count as generation and corruption, the change is instantaneous (see 
Physics VI. 5, 23635— 7). When a man is generated, there is an instant at 
which the man begins to be. The process is not gradual, extended over a 
period of time. Thus, when the generation or corruption of a substance is in 
question, Aristotle is very close to Philoponus and al-Kindl: such a sub- 
stance comes to be from non-heing, and does so at an instant. The difference 
between them is that Aristotle rejects the idea ol something's coming to be 
from nothing at all. He allows that man can come to be from some- 
thing that was not-man — namely appropriate matter n<it yet organized as 
..1 man — but denies that man can come to be from utter privation. 

According to Philoponus and al-Kindl, though, God can create without 
a pre-existing substrate. Philoponus says that just as "man is generated 
from not-man and house out o§ not-housc" (compare al-Kindl' s talk of 
producing fire from not-ftre, and biddies from not-biwties), the world itself 
is generated out of "not-world" (Fr.69). And while Aristotle would say 
that, on such a hypothesis, the world would require a pre-existing sub- 
strate, Philoponus believes that in the special case of divine creation, no 
such substrate is required. Philoponus is particularly insistent upon the 
point, because in the course of his arguments for the world's eternity, 
Aristotle had claimed that every motion or change requires a prior sub- 
strate, the thing potentially moved or changed {Phytic* Vltl.i). For Phi- 
loponus, though, God's ability to create both matter and form simulta- 
neously shows His superiority to nature (Fr.tio, 131) Thus, when God 
creates something, we have what might he called a "supernatural change," 
by which I mean a transition from complete and utter privation, or absolute 
non-being, to the thing that is created." Natural change, by contrast, 
consists in the modification of something already present. In the case of 
substantial change, a substrate gains a substantial form {e.g. blood becomes 
a man), or the substance is destroyed and a substrate is left behind (e.g. a 
man dies and leaves a corpse). In the case of accidental change, meanwhile, 
jn already constituted substance loses one property for another (e.g. a man 
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goes from not-white tn white). Again, there is something that persists 
through the change. 

This contrast between divine creation and the natural processes of 
generation and corruption sheds some light on the first question posed at 
the end of the previous section: in wh.it sense is God's agency mediated? 
We have seen that al-Kindl composed a work arguing that the heavens, 
and not God, are "the proximate cause of generation ttnd corruption.'' What 
might it mean to say that God is the catisc of being, but the heavens the 
cause of generation and corruption? Al-Kindl tells us, "hy 'falling under 
corruption' I mean transformation from one essence |tfyn| t () another" 
{Outermost VIII. 1). Or, in a more detailed passage already cited above: 

On First Philosophy |jX.2 {AR 1:15, RJ 43): By "the essentia!" I mean that 
which constitutes the essence of the thing: through its existence is the 
subsistence and stability of the thing's being, and through m absence is 
the destruction and corruption of the thing. For example life is essential 
to the living thing. The essential is called "substantial" because through 
it is the subsistence of the substance of the thing. 

For instance, what is gained in a man's generation, and lost in a man's 
death, are those features that arc essentia] to the man, such as rationality 
and lire. The heavens bring about the generation and corruption of all 
sublunary substances. They account for the essential properties belonging 
to these substances, by manipulating the four elements that make up those 
substances. In other words, they always work with pre-existing matter, 
whereas God creates ex nihtfo. So the heavens bestow or remove essential 
properties, but they do not bestow or remove being. That is the prerog- 
ative of God alone. 

This takes us to the difficult problem of what it means to distinguish 
between a cause of "being" and a cause >>i attributes or properties. In On 
First Philosophy we do find, even in passages not devoted to discussions of 
divine causality, a distinction made between "being" on the one hand and 
predicates or attributes on the other. For instance, in his discussion of the 
four types of inquiry from Aristotle's Posterior Analytics II.i, ' al-Kindl 
says that the question '"whether:" (hal, Gk. ciesti) is '"an inquiry into being 
alone \an»iy^<it faqat\' (§1-4, AR 101, RJ n). He then adds, "but every 
[individual] being ftxwMfj'v^ I has a genus, so 'what?" is an inquiry into the 
genus." It seems unwise to read much into this passage. But we find a 
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similar contrast later, in a. passage that seems to have clear oncological 
implications: 

On Fit n PAittnop/ty §V.a (AR 113, RJ .17): Corruption is only a change 
of the predicate \al-mti/mtiif\, nor of the primary hearer of predicatii in 
\at-hJmil tii-dit-it'cif\. As for the first hearer of predication, which is 
being l^ry/jr], this chics not change, because for something corrupted, its 
corruption has nothing to do with the "making be" of its having being. 

This passage is very compressed, hut it rewards close scrutiny. The List 
phrase contrasts corruption with "the 'making he" of | something s| having 
being [tci'v/s al-aysiyya]." This seems to support the idea that, tor al-KindT, 
the process of generation and corruption is distinct from the process of 
granting and removing being. More difficult is the rest of the passage, 
which treats being (try.-rj | as though it were a synonym for matter.' ' For it 
is, says al-Kindl, that which underlies alt predication and subsists even 
through corruption. 

That this is not quire what al-Kindl has in mind is suggested by a 
similar passage from the Liber de Cattsis, the paraphrase of Proclus pro- 
duced in his circle. The first proposition of thcDlr Catuis reads in part as 
follows: 

Dc Cauiti- |'i; Every primary cause has in it a greater emanation on its 
effect than the secondary, universal cause. When the secondary, uni- 
versal cause has removed its power from the thing, the primary uni- 
versal cause does not remove its power from it. For the primary, 
universal cause acts on the effect of the secondaty cause before the 
second universal cause (which follow* |ih« primary cause]} acts on it. 
When the secondary cause (which is followed by the effect) acts, lis act 
cannot function without the rirst cause {which is above it}. So even if 
the secondary cause separates from the effect {which follows it), the 
primary cause (which is above [the secondary cause]} does nor separate 
from I the effect [, because it is the cause for its cause. Therefore the 
primary cause is more a cause for the thing than its proximate [qsirlin/] 
cause, which it comes after. 

We can represent this with |the example of] being \aritityyci\, life, 
and man. For something must first he being, then living, then man. 
Life is the proximate cause of the man, and being is us remote cause. So 
being is more a cause for the man than life, because it is the cause for 
life, which is the cause of the man. Likewise, if you say that reason is a 
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cause for man, hetng is more a cause for the man dun reason, because it 
is the cause for his cause The proof of this is thai when you remove the 
rational power from the man, he docs not remain man, hut he remains 
living, ensouled \mtfttiHaffitian], and sensing. When you remove life from 
him, he docs, not remain living, but he remains a being, because hetng 
was not removed from him, hut lire. For the cause is not removed 
through the removal of us effect. Thus, the man remains a hemg. When 
the individual is not a man. it is a Living thing, ami when not a living 
being, ir is only a being \annt\ya ftiqat \. 

In the thought experiment in the second paragraph, the author imagine* 
removing a scries, ol features from "man" — it becomes clear in the last 
sentence that he has in mind an individual man, and not the type or species 
man. Suppose that we remove the man's reason. This yields something 
non -rational, yet still alive and sensing: the thought here seems to he that 
when we take a rational animal (i.e. a man), and remove rational, we arc 
left only with animal. Similarly we may remove the features that belong to 
something insofar as it Is an animal or living thing (ki\itu>iin), by removing 
(iff fal-hayy). This leaves us with amnyya faaat: '"only a being ' or "being 
alone™ 

Now consider the context of the thought experiment. The Dc Catttxs is 
arguing that the higher a cause is, the more fundamental and inseparable 
is its effect. This is what the example is supposed to bring out. The cause 
that gives rationality, for instance, must be inferior to the cause that gives 
being, because being is prior to rationality. Nor is this a randomly chosen 
example: since being belongs to everything there is, and can only be 
separated from anything by annihilating it, the cause of being will be the 
very highest cause. So the cause of being will be the first cause, CJod. {This 
will be made explicit a hit later, in Dc Coasts '34.) Notice that Dc Causii §1 
uses the same terminology as does al-Kindi by contrasting "remote'' and 
"proximate" causes, the latter being intermediaries whose causal efficacy 
depends on the causes prior to them. Thus we have, here in the Dc Causa, 
the same idea of God exercising His caitsal act via intermediary causes 
that stand closer to the ultimate effects. 

But could this really be a [-Kindt's own considered view? In On First 
Philosophy , al-KindT portrays God first and foremost as the cause of unity. 
And in the same work, it is made abundantly clear that in created things 
unity always manifests itself in the form of some determining feature 
(something picked out by a "term" or "expression"). Features like rational 
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and human are instances of unity, as we saw. So the doctrine of On Fust 
Philosophy would seem to indicate that what God d«es when he creates is 
precisely to bestow these determining features on His creatures. On this 
view, God would make a man rational, human, or tall, insofar as each of 
these is a type of unity. Wc should remcmibcr, though, that a feature like 
rationality, humanity, or tallness is always an example of multiplicity just 
as much as it is an example of unity. Here it may be useful to return to 
our comparison between God and Platonic Forms. The Form of l~.tju.il is 
supposed to explain why a 3- inch stick is equal to another 3-inch stick, 
but not to explain why it is unequal to a 4 -inch stick. In the same way 
Gtjd should be the cause onl\ for the unity of His creatures, and not for 
anything that smacks of multiplicity. Thus if Gi>d creates, say, an ele- 
phant. He should be responsible for the fact that this is one elephant, but 
n»rt for the fact that it is one ticphant. For nothing can be .in elephant 
without having multiplicity, for instance by having many parts. 

Al- Kindt seems to be making something like this point at the end of 
On First Philosophy when he writes: 

Oa Fust Philosophy ^XX.4 (AR t ru, RJ 95-7): Every one of the effects 
of unity only goes from its unity to what is other than its being [mm 
tvtihdiitihl ilil ghayt htttftyyvtt&l], I mean thai it is not made multiple 
insofar as it exists \mtti hnythti yit/ttJtt]. |Thc effect | is many, not in- 
trinsically one [wahid tnutsai\; by "intrinsically one" 1 mean not mul- 
tiple at all, and not having its unity be anything other than its heing. 

This passage too is very compressed, but the first sentence says clearly that 
God does not make something multiple just by making it exist. It is only 
in the case of God, who is '"intrinsically one," that unity and being are 
identical. In everything else, that is, in everything that God creates, 
unity is other than being. And God should not be a cause for unity in this 
sense, unity that is comprcsent with multiplicity. Rather, He only makes 
something be, and this sheer "being" diws not imply multiplicity. Other 
factors must explain the thing's falling short i>t complete unity. 

So to return again to the first question posed at the end of the previous 
section, it would seem that Gud does indeed have an immediate rela- 
tionship with every created thing. For He gives each thing its being. But 
on the other hand, He gives only being. Other, intermediary, causes must 
be invoked to explain the features of each thing that make it the sort of 
thing that it is. It must be admitted that working <iut the details of this 
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account is a difficult task. The doctrine as it applies to sublunary things 
is fairly clear: G<id causes their existence, the heavens do the rest. But 
what about the heavens themselves: What explains their size, speed of 
rotation, and all the other features that make the heavens so heavenly? As 
we will sec at-Kindl is insistent that the heavens did come into being, so 
we know that God has bestowed, and will remove, existence from them. 
But a I -Kindt also argues that the heavens do not undergo the sort of 
generation and corruption that is present in the sublunary world. This 
suggests that the heavens are directly created and destroyed by God, along 
with all their essentia] properties. This would make sense of al -Kindt's 
calling God the "remote" cause of generation and corruption, since He 
directly causes the heavens, which arc the "proximate" cause. But it would 
mean that in the case of the heavens God docs more than create being: he 
creates heavenly spheres, and bequeaths to them all their properties. In 
short, He creates not the being of the heavens, but the heavens. 

Actually, despite the passages we have examined there is room for 
doubt as to whether al -Kindt realty distinguishes consistently between the 
being of a thing and that thing itself After all, in the passage fnun Quantity 
with which we began, God is described not only as bringing being from 
non-being, but also as creating fire from not-firc, and bodies from not- 
bodies. Gr, as he says more generally, God makes "it" from "nut-it" \hutva 
mill 13 huwa\. This suggests that when he says that God creates "being," he 
might mean simply the thing that comes to exist as a result of the creative 
act. Here we run up against an ambiguity in the metaphysical terminology 
used in al -Kindt's circle. The wards nysn, huwiyya and anniyya can refer 
to "being" in two different senses. They can mean "being" in the abstract 
sense, as in the passage cited above explaining the import of the question 
"whether?" as an inquiry into "being alone [anniyya faqat\'' In this first 
sense it is natural in distinguish between a thing and its being. But in a 
second sense, the same terms can mean a being, in other words, the thing 
that exists. This is particularly clear from the fact thai all of these terms can 
appear as plural nouns, for instance in the passage from On the True Agent 
cited above: creation is bringing "beings lijy.fJr]" to be from non-being. 
Merc nysilt clearly me a ns the various th ings t hat God crea tes. I n th is sen se, 
then, words Yilneaysa and anniyya seem to mean something like "substance" 
(bear in mind that Aristotle's word for "substance," ousia, is related taeimi 
and on, "to be" and "being"). 
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Jn light of this it is perhaps not surprising that al-Kmdf gestures to- 
wards twocimflicting theories of creation. Sometimes he is close to antic- 
ipating Avicenna's distinction between essence and existence, insofar as he 
contrasts being with a thing's attributes, and views did as providing only 
being (in the first, more abstract sense). " But sometimes he seems to have 
the more straightforward idea that God directly creates the thing itself. In 
such passages, when God is said to create ay&i or aii/tiyya, this means He is 
creating "a being,"' a substance or f ullv constituted entity. So it is not clear 
that we should credit al-Kindl with a well worked-out, consistent theory 
of creation. But his inclination towards seeing God as the cause of being in 
the abstract sense is philosophically interesting, and as we have seen it sug- 
gests how he could have explicated the theory of mediated divine agency in 
Chi the True Agent. 



The C reator as Mover 

What of our second question, the question of why the world must be 
temporally bounded, if creation consists in an enduring relation between 
the world and Gi>d a* its sustaining cause? Here uur long passage on cre- 
ation from Quantity can be of some help. It showed that, however dis- 
tinctive creation might be, it nonetheless has in common with all other 
causation that it brings about some X from its contrary, not-X. In the case 
of creation, being is brought from non -being. Now, this immediately raises 
.1 difficulty for anyone who thinks that God is an ctc/naf sustaining cause: in 
what sense docs such a cause bring the world to be from non-being r For 
the world is permanently in a state of being. I would n<rt want to suggest 
that this is an insurmountable difficulty, but it is a difficulty that seems 
to nave helped convince al-Kindl, following Philoponus, that the world 
cannot be eternal. We can see why if we return to the contrast made in 
Oa the True Agent between sustaining and productive causes. Al- Kindts 
example of a sustaining agent there was a walker, whose- act causes his 
walking. Such an agent docs not go from not-walking to walking at each 
moment during his walk. Rather, there is a time prior to his walking at 
which he is not-walking, and hii beginning to be a sustaining cause is what 
brings about a change from not- walking to walking. God's creative act 
can he understood the same way. It exercises sustaining causality, but the 
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exercise of this causality is temporally hounded. Only then will God bring 
about a change when He creates. 

In this regard we should take note of a passage from section 2 of On First 
Philosophy, which comes in the midst of the argument against the eternity 
of the world. Here al-Kindl says that the world's "bcing-brought-into- 
bcing from non-being \tnhiiwwiyahu aysan an ht\sa\' would count as a 
motion (§VLl2, AR 1 t8, Rj J3-5), since it would be a generation {kawn\ 
and generation is a type of motion. One should note that "motion \humf(a |" 
here does not only mean locomotion, i.e. change of place. Al-Kindl specifies 
that tiKomutirin is only a subspecies of motion and that in general motion is 
just '"the change \tui>ut/dti(\ of something" (§Vl.u, AR 1 17, RJ 33). Here 
then we sec the same thought process that we lound in the Koranic exegesis 
from Quantity: creation is bringing something to be from non-being. But 
the fact that bringing- to-hc is explicitly called a "change" or "'motion" is a 
significant addition t<i the theory. It is a particularly surprising addition in 
light of Aristotle's own statement that genesis is not fynesis, given that it is 
impossible for non-being to move {Physics V.i, 215325—6). 

Yet this is not a slip of al-Kindfs pen. At the culmination of 'On First 
Philosophy, he combines many of the themes we have seen him associate 
with creation into a single passage, and one of these themes is motion: 

On First Philosophy §XX.(V (AR 102, RJ 97): What ts brought 10 he has 
not always existed, and what has not always existed is originated; that 
ts, its being-brought -to-be is from a cause. That which is brought-to-be 
is originated, and since the cause of its bemg-brought-to-bc is the true, 
first One, the cause of origination is the true, first One. Rut the cause 
from which motion is originated, 1 mean, the mover, is the agent. 

Obviously this passage is deeply un- Aristotelian in a number 01 respects. It 
countenances absolute coming-to-be, it rejects the eternity of the world, 
and it favors the Neoplatonic idea of God as the One over Aristotle's 
conception of God as thought thinking itself (remember that al-Kindi has 
only a few pages earlier rejected the claim that the true One is intellect). 
But of course the idea that God is a cause of motion is perfectly Aristo- 
telian. In both the Physics and Metaphysics Aristotle establishes the exis- 
tence of God precisely on the basis that there must he some "first mover," 
an unmoving cause of all motion. By classing creation as a type of motion, 
a I -Kindi is thus able to retain what must have seemed to him to be 
the central tenet of Arishitle's theology: because God is a Creator, He must 
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also be .1 mover. And elsewhere, it should be added, he makes it clear that 
God is unmoved, providing another point of agreement with Aristotle. 

As this passage also shows, the fact that God is a mover is supposed to 
underwrite the now familiar claim that God is an agent, that is, an efficient 
cause. Most modern-day readers would count this as another departure 
from Aristotelian orthodoxy on at-Kindl"s part. For it is commonly hctd 
nowadays that in the Metaphysics, if not in the Physics, Aristotle holds that 
God is a final and nut an efficient cause. But it is doubtful ihat a I -Kind! 
would have seen things in this way. Certainly the later Greek commen- 
ti tonal tradition would not have forced this interpretation on him; far 
from it. En fact Ammomus, the head of the school at Alexandria and the 
teacher of Philoponus, authored a treatise which argued specifically that 
Aristotle's God should he understood to be an efficient as welt as a final 
cause. There is, as far as I know, no evidence that al-Kimli knew thjs 
treatise, hut he was nevertheless in agreement with Ammonius in thinking 
that God is an efficient cause, and it seems almost certain that like Am- 
monius he thought Aristotle agreed with him on the point. The view 
that God is an efficient cause of being, and that Aristotle knew it, becomes 
a commonplace in Arabic philosophy, and al-KindT should be credited 
with anticipating this important feature of the later tradition. 

In complete contrast is al-Kindls refusal to accept Aristotle's doctrine 
that the world is eternal. Here al-Kindf surely knows that he is in dis- 
agreement with Aristotle. And unlike his view that God is an efficient 
cause, which would command wide agreement in later Arabic thought, 
al-Kindls stance an the eternity of the world would be almost universally 
rejected by later fitlasifa. The passages I have examined from Quantity and 
On First Philosophy suggest that ul -Kind! took this stance in part because 
he thought of creation as a genuine change or motion. Since change is 
always a passage from one contrary to anuther, the world must be pre- 
ceded by non -being. This is why an eternally sustaining cause could not, 
for a I- Kind I, be a genuine Creator. It is curious that viewing creation as a 
motion or change from one contrary to another lies behind al-Kindl's 
most Aristotelian theological claim (God is an unmoved mover) and also 
his least Aristotelian theological cLaim (the world is not eternal). However 
this is not al-KindT' s only reason for rejecting the eternity of the world. 
His motives for doing so, and the arguments he presents against an 
eternal world, will serve as the topic of chapter 4. 
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ETERNITY 

infinite Creator and Finite World 



In the century that followed a I -Kindt's, at-FariibT began his work proving 
the agreement of Plato and Aristotle by remarking, "[ see a great many 
people in i»ur time absorbing themselves in and disputing the question 
whether the world is created \hudiith | or eternal." Not much had changed 
since late ancient times. Greek Platonists and Aristotelians had also dis- 
puted whether the \vi>rld is eternal, and whether or nut Plato agreed with 
Aristotle an this issue. Aristotle left no doubt that he believed the world ti> 
be eternal, arguing for this at length in the Physics and On the Heat/em, But 
in the Timeteuj Plato seemed to say that a divine Demiurge created the 
physical cosmos with a beginning in turn-. As we will see, though, most 
Platonists interpreted him as agreeing with Aristotle that the world is 
eternal. In the Arabic-speaking world at-Farabi and Avicenna also uphold 
the world "s eternity. Thus al-CJhazalT takes this as a central example at 
overweening philosophical! pretension, singling it out for sustained criti- 
cism in his Incoherence of the Philosophers: lor al-Ghazali to be njiiyftfsiifis 
in part to believe in the eternity of the world. 

Philoponus and al-Kindt are the dissenters from this tradition of or- 
thodoxy. Phihipmus' motives for denying the world's eternity are fairly 
clear. He was a Christian, and sought to defend the revealed truth that the 
world is created with a beginning in time. He was also a Platonist who, 
unlike most late Platonists, was happy to disagree with Aristotle. And he 
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read the Timmras as meaning just what it says, namely {conveniently 
enough) that the world is created with a beginning in time. At first glance, 
al-Kind!'s stance is far more surprising. Of course, he writes before any 
Orthodoxy could be established amongst Muslim Aristotelians, but he surely 
knows that he is departing from Greek orthodoxy and from Aristotle 
himself by taking this position. He may simply be deeply impressed by 
Philoponus' arguments, which inspire his own. And he may be convinced 
that the Koran unambigously says the world was created with a temporal 
beginning, and so feel obliged to defend this view. Still, there is no ob- 
vious need for al- Kindt to bother with the issue at all. As a propagandist 
for the virtues of Greek thought, why highlight this divergence between 
Aristotle and Islam? Yet far from suppressing the difficulty, al-Kindl pos- 
itively lavishes attention on the problem of the world's eternity. The claim 
that the world has finite duration is not only the thesis for which a I -Kind! 
is most famous, but also the thesis that engages his interest more than any 
other, at least in the works that have come down to us. Also surprising is 
that his mi»st elaborate treatment of the issue surfaces in On First Philos- 
ophy. The rejection of eternity dominates section 2 of the surviving text, 
and is the first major thesis al-Kindl tries to establish in the text as a whole. 
This has occasioned less perplexity among commentators than it should. 
Why should a treatise on metaphysics fix: us on the duration of the pfiys icai 
cosmos : 

This chapter, then, involves numerous tasks. Most obviously, the details 
of al -Kindt's arguments against the world's eternity must be examined. 
Before hiking at these arguments, though, I will need to set out their 
Greek background, which means discussing nut just Philoponus but the 
complex tradition to which Philoponus was himself responding. Finally, 
I will explain why a I -Kind! was so determined to prove that the world is not 
eternal, and why he gives it such a prominent place in On First Philosophy. 



The Greek Background] 

Aristotle is the first Greek philosopher to give extensive arguments for or 
against the eternity of the world. As already mentioned, these arguments 
appear in his Physics, especially VIII. 1, and in book 1 of his On the Heavens. 
The Physics arguments arc based on the impossibility of a first motion or a 
first moment of time. It is significant that when Aristotle first formulates 
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the issue at hand, in the opening lints of VIII.i (250b] 1—15), he asks 
whether motion "ever came to be, having first n<« been [poteroti de gegone 
pote f(in$su oufi ansa proteron[ and whether (notion will cease. He diss 
not, that is, see the problem as one about the eternity of the world's very 
existence, but rather its motion. In fact Aristotle is mostly concerned to 
rule nut a hypothesis according to which the world is hrst eternally at rest, 
and then begins to move {251123—4). Even on this rejected hypothesis, 
the work! would still be eternal; it is only its motion that would have a 
temporal beginning. Aristotle also wants to reject the claim that rime itself 
has a beginning, but this should not be confused with the claim that the 
world as a whole comes to be ex mhito. For time, according to Aristotle, is 
what numbers motion; it there is no motion there will be no time either 
<25ibi2— 13). Even here, then, it is the possibility of a hrst motion that is at 
issue. 

Aristotle excludes this possibility by arguing that whatever moves hrst 
must have had a prior potentiality for motion. A still prior motion would 
be required to actualize this potential, so our supposedly first motion 
would not be first after all. Thus it is incoherent to posit a hrst motion 
(251 05— 10). Now, if there can be no first motion, then likewise there can be 
no first moment of time, as we have already seen. But Aristotle has an 
additional reason to rule out a beginning of time. He understands the 
moment or instant of time, which he calls "the now \tonuts\" as a division 
between past and future. Such a "now" is not an extended part of time, but 
rather an indivisible limit between two stretches of time. By this reckoning 
there can be no hrst moment: there would be no past from which such .1 
moment would divide the future. Similar arguments regarding motion 
and time show that they cannot end: motion and time are eternal both ex 
parte ante (into the past) and ex parte post {into the future). 

It is worth underlining again that these arguments are not aimed di- 
rectly against a position like that of Philoponus or al-KindT, according to 
which the world, and motion and time along with it, come to be ex ai/tito. 
Aristotle simply assumes in his argument that any motion will require 
something prior that is potentially moved. Granted, he has argued for this 
elsewhere, as we saw in chapter 3. But still it is clear that absolute coming- 
to-be is not Aristotle's worry in VIII.i, for he is happy En assume the need 
for a pre-existing substrate of motion as a premise in, his main argument. 
Similarly, as Philoponus will point out, no one who thought that time had 
a beginning would accept Aristotle* definition of the "now," because it 
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immediately excludes the possibility of a first moment. All of this suggests 
thai Arisuitle has not envisioned an opponent for whom the entire world is 
radically contingent, in the sense that it may not have existed at all. Rather 
he wants to rule out, lor instance, that the world goes through periods of 
complete rest followed by periods of motion {he associates this with Km- 
pcdixles, 252a"), or as already mentioned, that the world was eternally at 
rest and then moved. 

All hough motion is eternal, it is not the case that alt things arc always in 
motion. In Physics VHI.3 Aristotle divides things into three kinds: things 
that move only sometimes, things that always move, and things that never 
move. This division sets the agenda for the rest of book VIII. That there 
are things that berth rest and move is plain to the senses; these arc the 
things of our familiar surroundings in the sublunary world.' But the eter- 
nity of motion, thinks Aristotle, cannot be explained only with reference to 
such intermittent movers. There must be some moving things that move 
always, with continuous (switches} motion (VI 1 1.6, 159315—16). Only cir- 
cular motion can be regular and eternal us required; so it is the heavenly 
spheres, with their unceasing rotations around the earth, that make up the 
second class of things that always move (VIII. &- o). Finally there must 
be things that never move, because it is impossible for every motion to be 
caused by something that is itself moved, or by self-motion (Vlll.g). The 
only remaining alternative is a mover that is itself unmoved. Book VIII 
concludes with a densely argued chapter that will be exploited bv Philo- 
ponus. In order to show that an unmoved mover of eternal motion must 
be immaterial, Arishrtle argues that no finite thing (such as a body) can 
cause motion through infinite time. For to do so it would need to have 
infinite power (dunamis), which, Aristotle argues, is impossible (VIII. 10, 
afiSbg-c), 

While these are Aristotle's best-known ideas regarding the eternity of 
motion and the cause of morion — ideas that wilt be further elaborated in 
Metaphysics, book A — a more technical set of arguments to be found inOn 
the Heat-ens would prove equally important for late ancient discussions of 
eternity. Let us return to the idea that eternal, regular motiun must be 
circular. Why is this? Aristotle argues that nothing made up of the four 
elements could move eternally and regularly. For the elements all have 
natural motions that arc rectilinear: fire and air go straight up by nature, 
and earth and water go straight down. Of course one may impose non- 
rectilinear motion on the elements or compounds of the elements, but this 
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will always be "unnatural" forced motion, and motion that is eternal and 
tegular cannot be unnatural. Thus the heavens must be matte of some- 
thing else, the so-called '"fifth clement' or aether {On the Heavens 1. 2). 

Conversely, given that aether is naturally suited to circular motion, it 
must be admitted to be ungencrable and incorruptible (On the Heavens 1. 3, 
270a] 2— 22). For circular motion, unlike rectilinear motion, has no con- 
tra ty {Oil the Heavens L4). The reason for this is that two motions are 
contrary when the starting-point of one motion is the finishing- point of 
the other; a trip from London to Boston is contrary to a trip from Boston to 
London. But in circular motion the starting-point and finishing-point are 
the same. And, as I discussed in chapter 3, "generation and corruption 
occur in opposite*" (On the Heavens 1 .3, £70022). Since aether, the materia] 
that makes up the heavens, moves with a motion that has no contrary, the 
heavens can be neither generated nor corrupted. This provides Aristotle 
with yet another reason for thinking that the heavens, and thus the cosmos 
as a whole, are eternal. 

On the face of it, and according to Aristotle himself (Physics VIII. 1, 
25101:7- i&, On the Heavens I.10, 281x130), this elaborate theory differs 
starkly from the views of Plato in the Timacus. On some issues the two 
philosophers are clearly in agreement: the Timacus inakes it clear that the 
cirsmos is eternal ex parte post, in a passage ^r a— b) in which the Demiurge 
promises n<rt to unmake the ci*rm» owing to its goodness and beauty. The 
Ttmacus alio emphasizes the importance of the heavens' regular circular 
motion, albeit for rather different reasons, and links time to heavenly 
motion. However, there are at least two points of apparent disagreement. 
For one thing, the Demiurge docs nrrt seem to be very like the unmoved 
mover of the Physics and Metaphysics. He providentially ordains what 
would be best for the cosmos, and enlists the help of "younger* 1 gods to 
bring about his providential aims. He also seems to take an explicitly 
active role in the composition of the cosmos, which is what led to the 
question of whether Plato disagreed with Aristotle in seeing God as an 
efficient cause. As we saw in chapter 3, late ancient commentators man- 
aged to bring Aristotle into line with Plato on the latter point. And in 
chapter 8 we will see that they managed a similar feat with respect to 
divine providence. 

But the most important seeming disagreement for our present con- 
cerns is over whether the world is eternal ex parte ante. Plato has his main 
speaker Timacus say the following at 2Kb: 
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Regarding the heaven as a whole \ka fku ouiano.<\ — let us call i*. rhc 
1 'cosmos," or whatever other name is most appropriate — we must put 
the same question one must ask about anything at the outset; whether 
a has always been, having no beginning of generation, or whether h 
has come to be, from some starting-point [pa/emn en aei. geneitoi areheu 
ech6n ottdemmn, e gegonen, dp' archil ttats arxamenoi\. It has come to be 
\gcganen\. For it ts visible, tangible, and has a body. 

Even in Plato, few passages provoked as much commentary in later an- 
cient writings as this one. Prior to the advent of Neoplatonism in the work 
of Plotinus. some Platonists like Atticus and Plutarch were happy to un- 
derstand this statement in the "'literal" sense that the world has a temporal 
beginning/ Rut even during this period others devised alternative inter- 
pretations that turned on the words "generated \gegonen\' and "beginning 
\art:hc\." Wc know a fair amount about the history of these interpreta- 
tions, thanks in part to the highly informative Commentary on the Timaeus 
of Proclus. Proclus himself, like all Ncoplatonists apart from Phitoponus, 
follows a "non-literal" interpretation in his commentary. Pic also compiled 
18 arguments On the Eternity of the World in order to refute the "literal" 
interpretation.' Some of these arguments are drawn from Aristotle. Rut 
most derive from debates over Plato's true meaning in the Ti mactts, debates 
which had already been raging for generations. 

Proclus offers an ingenious reading of Timaeus 28b which exploits the 
ambiguity of the two key terms arche and gegonen. Arche can mean 
"beginning" but it can also mean "principle." PriKlus thinks that Plato is 
affirming that the cosmos has an arche in the sense of a causal principle, 
rather than a temporal beginning, in other words that the cosmos de- 
pends for its existence on the Demiurge. Giving a suitable interpretation 
to the other term, gegonen, is more difficult. The early Platonist Taurus 
compiled a list of possible interpretations,' one of which was that some- 
thing is "generated" if it has an extrinsic cause. Rut the special sense in 
which the physical cosmos is generated cannot just be that it has such a 
cause. For in Neoplatonism transcendent, immaterial things loo may have 
superior, extrinsic causes; for example the universal intellect is caused by 
the One, and the sou! by the intellect. Proclus dues not want the physical 
cosmos to he "generated" in the same sense as these immaterial things.' 
He solves this problem by turning to the context of Ttmaetu 28b. Just 
prior to the passage, at 2?d— 28a, Plato has distinguished between "being 
[to an\~ and "becoming \to gignomenon\" The world of becoming is that 
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of physicil things that undergo change, white the world of being is the 
intelligible realm of simple, unchanging things. Proclus argues that when 
Plato says the cosmos is "'generated" he means that it belongs En the realm 
ni becoming. As such it is unable to subsist eternally under its own power, 
and yet it is eternal, lor it is constantly renewed in being by its tran- 
scendent cause. Thus the Demiurge of the Timacm, on Proclus' reading, 
is an eternal sustaining cause 01 the sort I described in chapter 3. 

These interpretive moves make it possible tor Proclus to maintain the 
eternity of the physical ci»smos as a genuinely Platonic theory. However, 
he is happy to claim common cause with Anstode as well. In the Tsmaeus 
commentary he writes: 

Just as body, by its proper nature \i$tita ten httiutosi phustn\, has limited 
power \daaamm\, so by its proper nature, it ts perishable. Not in the 
sense that 11 is adapted \epitedt'ton\ for destruction, but as not having 
a nature such that ir preserves itself \tilf h&> AenMo t&sein ou pephufyu], 
Nor as being potentially perishable, yet actually preserving itself. 
Rather, as incapable of giving itself indestructibility. Whence then 
docs [the body of the cosmos] have eternity \la aidion\, and whence 
docs it receive infinite power? From the maker cause [apa tis 
potcttltes . . . attttis], line must say. So that it is moved by that, and comes 
to be \gmcrui\ from that, and is always coming to be. For everything 
that comes to he from an unmoved cause partakes of the nature that 
always endures, as the divine Aristotle too says. Thus, according to dtts 
argument, the cosmos has eternity from an unmoved, prior, demiurgic 
cause. But since, according to its own nature, it is generated \getitton\, 11 
is always coming into being \ttet gtuctat] due to its father. 

Here Proclus avails himself of the principle established in Physics VIII. jo, 
that no finite body can have an infinite power, to show thai the world 
cannot be eternal without an external cause. This is rather different from 
Aristotle's use of the principle, since for Aristotle it established not the 
need for a hrst mover but the immaterial nature of that mover. Another 
difference is that as I have noted above, Aristotle does not engage with, or 
perhaps even consider, the notion of the worlds being brought into being 
hy a transcendent cause. His concern is whether there is a beginning of 
motion, not a beginning of existence. By contrast Proclus believes that the 
physical cosmos, though eternal, is continually being brought into being by 
the Demiurge. Proclus* position thus has some overlap with Aristotle's, 
because he agrees with Aristotle that the world is eternal, and some 
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overlap with a posititm like the one Philnponus and al-Kindl will adopt, 
because he agrees with them that there must be an extrinsic cause to 
explain the world's continuing to exist (and not just he moved) tor any 
length of time at all. 

The contrast between a FJatonist view like that of Proclus and the 
Aristotelian outlook will become clearer if we turn back to the earlier 
Aristotelian commentator Alexander of Aphr<idisias. Alexander devoted a 
brief essay, now collected as one or his Quticst tones, to showing ""that it is 
not possible for the world to be incorruptible through the wilt of God, if it 
is corruptible by its awn nature." This is directed against Platonist in- 
terpretations of the afore mentioned passage in the Timueus where the 
Demiurge says he will preserve the cosmos forever due to its beaut}' and 
goodness. Although Alexander is of course happy ti» agree that the world 
is eternal ex parte post, he rejects the idea that eternity could be granted 
to the world without the worlds having a natural disposition towards 
eternity. In general, he claims, it is impossible for anything to take on a 
property for which it has no natural disposition; examples might be that 
fire cannot become cold, nor a human immortal. But the Platonists, ac- 
cording to Alexander, say that ""according to its own natutc \/^ata ten 
huutott phusta\" the world is disposed towards corruption and not eternity. 
Alexander argues that even God could n<« make such a thing eternal, 
since, as he says, "what is impossible in this way, since it is impossible for 
all, is impossible even for the gods" («.j— 4). In short, if the world is 
corruptible by nature, then it has no intrinsic possibility for eternal exis- 
tence, so the gods cannot make it exist eternally. 

Would Proclus be vulnerable to this criticism- In some passages Pro- 
clus seems to agree with Alexander that the world is by nature inde- 
structible. For example, in On the Eternity of the World he makes use of the 
Aristotelian argument that since the heavens have natural circular motion, 
they have no contrary and are thus by nature indestructible. Regarding the 
Demiurge's promise not to unbind the cosmos, he says in his sixth argu- 
ment that the world is therefore indestructible, since only the Demiurge 
can destroy it, and the Demiurge would not do so. On the other hand we 
may doubt whether, given the account of the Timaau commentary, the 
world could have an intrinsic natural disposition towards eternal exis- 
tence. For it belongs to the realm of becoming, and it is only the extrinsic 
power of the Demiurge that renews it in existence from moment to miv 
rrvent. One reason it is counted as "generated'" is that it is composite, and 
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Pnxrlus himself elsewhere makes use of the Platonic principle that what is 
composite is corruptible. He also argues, in a passage quoted above, that 
the cosmos cannot have an infinite power of its own for existence, since it is 
a finite body. 

Pri»clus wrote another work in which he defended the Timacus from 
Aristotelian criticisms; this work Is lost but some passages arc preserved by 
Philoponus. These passages again invoke the impossibility' of there being 
an infinite power in a finite cosmos. But this time the purpose is an ad 
homiaem attack on Aristotle: since the world is finite, Aristotle's own 
principles commit him to rejecting the eternity of the world. Philoponus 
pounces on these arguments and indulges, in some ad homiaem arguments 
of his own. In light of Procius' criticism, Procius himself must admit that 
the cosmos ""docs not have everlasting being in its own right \eph' hcauto to 
net ctmu out; ethon\ but is something that comes to be and perishes ... if 
one were to separate from it the cause of its continuous becoming and of its 
everlasting movement, it will on account of not itself possessing infinite 
power experience a cessation of movement and therefore also of existence, 
since every finite power perishes." " A bit later, though, he makes the 
more measured claim that Produs wants the world to be eternal both in its 
uwn right and through the wit] of God (e&; tcs oth\eias phttseos . . . Apt ef^ tcs 
ton theott bottteseas\. 

If this last remark is accurate then Philoponus" position is diametrically 
opposed to Procius". For Philoponus, the cosmos is of such a nature as not 
to be eternal, and it is also beyond God's power to make the world eternal 
ex parte ante. The only concession he will make is that God can, and will, 
override the world's nature to give it eternal existence ex parte post. These 
positions emerge from several works in which Philoponus discusses the 
eternity of the world. The first of these is his Commentary on the Physics, 
which briefly rehearses some of the arguments that will appear in his later 
polemical works. These polemical works include Against Aristotle, which I 
have already had occasion to discuss, and a point-by-point refutation of 
Prut I us' set of iS arguments. Against Protlus on the Eternity of the World. 
This massive work, which fortunately is almost entirely extant, seems to 
have been written later than Against Aristotle, to which it refers. Ironically, 
just .i& Philoponus" enemy Simphcius preserves almost all the extant 
fragments of Against Aristotle, so Philoponus preserves Procius' arguments 
by quoting them in order to refute them. (The first argument by Procius is 
extant only in Arabic, because the very beginning of! Philoponus' treatise is 
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lost.) Philoponus wants to show not only that Proctus" arguments fail to 
prove that the world is eternal, but also that Articus and Plutarch were 
right ti> say that Plato himself rejected the world's eternity ex parte ante. 
There was also a work, now lost but again quoted by Simplicity, devoted 
specifically to the issue ol infinite power. Of these polemical works it seems 
that the latter treatise and at least parts of Against Aristotle were translated 
into Arabic, while parts of Against Proctus appear in texts ascribed to 
Alexander of Aphnidisias. 

We have already seen that, in Against Aristotle, Philoponus rejected the 
arguments of Physics VIII. t: there is no reason to think that there cannot 
be a first motion or first moment of time, since Gixl can bring a moving 
world into being ex mhito, and time along with it. Rut mi«t of Against 
Aristotle {at least, of the parrs of it that arc extant) is directed against the 
aether theory of Ow the Heavens. In books I— V Philoponus demolishes the 
Aristotelian theory that contrasts the rectilinearty moving elements, which 
arc subject to generation and corruption, with the eternal, circularly mov- 
ing heavens.. For one thing, says Philoponus, according to Aristotle himself 
there is a sphere of fire rotating around the earth, |ust below the sphere 
of the moon. So Aristotle is committed to thinking that fire has natural 
circular motion after all. Furthermore, Philoponus claims the authority 
of Plato in arguing that the heavens arc made of the same stuffs as the 
sublunary world — a thesis which particularly outrages Simplicius. And in 
any case, it is not right to say that circular motion has. no contrary and that 
what moves circularly is therefore incorruptible. For circular motion at 
least has a privation, namely no motion at all, and it is privations that are 
required in order for corruption to occur. Finally, in the separate treatise 
cm infinite power, Philoponus seems to have followed the arguments he 
himself quotes from Pniclus m Against Proclus, by turning Physics VIII. to 
against its author. The world is a finite body, and Aristotle himself shows 
that no body can have infinite power idnnnmis). If we construe eternal 
existence as requiring such an infinite power, then the cosmos cannot be 
eternal, at least not in its own fight. 

The upshot is that for Philoponus, the heavens and thus the cosmos as 
a whole are by nature gcncrable and perishable. Of course if he followed 
the view of necessity maintained by Alexander in his Otiaestio, this would 
be the end of the discussion. For, according to Alexander, what has nit 
natural propensity for eternal existence cannot be eternal. Philoponus 
disagrees with this, however. He himself holds that GikI "overrides" the 
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cosmos' natural tendency to perish and grants it indefinite existence. He 
is driven to this both by his Platonism and by his Christianity. As we have 
seen the Timaeus makes it crystal clear that the Demiurge will maintain the 
cosmos in existence forever, and for Christians God's creation will never 
be destroyed, even though it may Like on a different form following the 
Last Judgment. ' Driven especially by the need to show Plato's position tit 
be coherent, Philoponus argues at the end of Against Proclus VI that it is 
possible for the world "to receive an acquired and [continually] restored 
immortality from a power that is higher than that which belongs to its own 
nature." 

But this puis Philoponus in a difficult position with regard Ik eternity 
ex parte mite. As we saw, Phitoponus' arguments against Aristotle arc 
fought on the ground of what is in the nature of the physical cosmos as a 
bodv, it cannot have infinite power, and as constituted from the four 
elements, it must be generable and destructible. But why not say that God 
has wilted that there should be a world that is naturally generable and 
corruptible, which is nonetheless eternal both ex parte ante and ex parte 
post? This is a particularly pressing question if we think that this is 
precisely what God would or must do, unless it is impiBsiblecven for Him. 
Several of Proclus" arguments in On the Eternity of the World urge this 
point nn us. For example, the first argument says that since the creator of 
the cosmos is maximally generous, he must give the greatest possible gift to 
his creation, i.e. eternal rather than limited existence. The fourth argu- 
ment similarly says that the creator must be immune to change, so he 
cannot go from potentially creating the world to actually creating it. 

Of course Philoponus has specific counter-arguments against these 
claims. But in order to demonstrate that the world cannot be eternal ex 
parte ante, it is not enough to show that the nature of the world is such that 
it has no disposition for eternity ex parte ante. For Philoponus admits that 
the world has no disposition for eternity ex parte post, yet he thinks it 
receives this nonetheless- Philoponus needs an argument that shows not 
just the limitations on the world's nature, but the limitations on what God 
can create. He gives just such an argument in Against Aristotle VI (Fr. 132), 
repeated in Against Procfus I. He exploits Aristotle's claim, from Physics 
III. 8. that there can be no such thing as an actual infinity: hypothesizing 
such an infinity leads to contradictions. But, says Philoponus, were the 
world to be eternal ex parte ante then we would be committed to an actual 
infinity, for example the number of years that have already elapsed. Worse 
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still, wc would have an actu.it infinity that is stilt increasing, For example, 
the number of years that had elapsed when Socrares was alive has in- 
creased since then, so we would have one actual infinity that is bigger than 
.mother, which is (according to both Philoponus and Aristotle) impossible. 
I will call (his the "'counting argument." 

The counting argument helps Philoponus in two ways. First, it shows 
why there should be an asymmetry between the past and future eternity of 
the world. Since future eternity fust means an indefinitely increasing finite 
number of years will elapse, it commits us only to what Aristotle calls a 
"potential infinity," which all agree is possible. {A potential infinity occurs 
when one can keep adding indefinitely without limit, for example by 
counting upwards through the integers; see Physics I II. 6, 20737— S.) Rut 
past eternity would commit us, claims Philoponus, to an actual infinity 
of years that have already elapsed, and alt agree an actual infinity is 
impossible. Second, the counting argument shows why not even God can 
make a world that is eternal ex parte ante: if He did it would be impossible 
to reach any given time within chat world, since the infinite cannot be 
traversed. This is not an appeal to the nature of the world as a body, or as 
constructed from elements. Rather it is an appeal to the idea that not even 
God can make an actual infinity or cause it to be traversed. Philoponus 
himself does not single out the counting argument in the way I have. In 
fact, in Against Proclus I.3, even as he is putting forward the counting 
argument he says that it is only "because of the very nature of what has 
come to be \cii' t/uten ten ton gimmenou frhtisin\" that God cannot make an 
eternal world. But the contrast I have drawn, between what one might 
call "natural" and "absolute" possibility — that is, what is possible for the 
world given its intrinsic nature, and what is possible for God even if we 
assume that Pic can override the nature of what He creates — will turn out 
to be central to al-K.ind'i's adaptation of Philoponus' arguments in On First 
Philosophy . 



The Arguments in Context 

Al-Kindl devoted no fewer than four treatises" directly to the question of 
the worlds eternity; three of these are reworked versions of one another. 
Of those three the shortest is On the Quiddity of What Cannot Be Finite, and 
What Is Said to Have Infinity (hereafter Quiddity). An expanded version of 
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the same material, with slightly more Simplex argumentation and a 
conclusion about God, is called On she Oneness of God and she Finiseness of 
the Body of the World (hereafter Oneness). The same arguments, with yet 
more small additions, appear in section 2 of Oh First Philosophy. I believe 
the three texts were written in this order, and that Quiddity and Oneness 
represent, if you will, preparatory sketches for On First Philosophy . This is 
shown by the gradual accumulation of detail in the arguments. For ex- 
ample, as we will see the arguments begin by setting out several axioms, 
and Oneness gives a different set from that used in Quiddity; the axioms 
from Oneness are then retained in On First Philosophy. However all three 
texts Overlap verbatim, to a large extent, si> the changes seem to have been 
jn the form of adding material rather than rephrasing or rewriting earlier 
versions. 

The fourth text, Explaining she Fimtcness of the Body of she World 
(hereafter Fimtcness) written at the request of' one Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al-Khurasanf, docs not have exact parallels with these other three. Instead 
it offers mathematical demonstrations of several principles, rather than 
assuming these principles as undefended axioms {the principles have some 
overlap with the axioms in Oneness and On First Philosophy). Then al- 
KandT uses these principles to show that the world is finite in magnitude. 
Although he does not explicitly draw the conclusion that the world is 
therefore eternal, the finite magnitude of the world is central to aJ-Kindls 
argument in the three previously mentioned works. It seems likely that 
FmiSeness was written to elucidate the argumentation that had been put 
forward in On First Philosophy and its predecessors." We may even spec- 
ulate that the recipient, al-KhurasanT, was unconvinced by the earlier ver- 
sion of the arguments and asked for a justification of al-Kmdis axioms. 

A fifth work that should also be considered here deals with the com- 
position of the heavens, a theme that was central to Greek discussions on 
the eternity of the world, as we have seen. Recall that Aristodc argued in 
the first book of On the Heat/ess that the heavens must he composed of 
indestructible matter, since they move circularly. At-Kindi agrees with 
this account in a shi>rt treatise entitled That the Nature of the Celestial 
Sphere Is Different from she Natures of the Four Elements. He advises us that 
"the greatest indications of the natures of movable things arc their miv 
tions, whose differences from one another distinguish the natures of the 
movable things" {§2, AR" 40). The nature of the four elements, or "simple 
bodies," is distinguished by their rectilinear motions up or down: the hot 
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(or "light") elements, fire and air, move up, and the add (ur "heavy") 
elements, water and earth, move dawn. Since the heavens move circularly, 
they must be neither hat or cold {§ti, AR~ $g). 

A I- Kind! faithfully follows this Aristotelian demonstration to its con- 
clusion: since the heavens arc not made of the elements, they arc not 
composed of conflicting materials. Therefore the heavens are to he con- 
trasted with that which "passes out of existence, changes, flows, and cor- 
rupts at every moment in time," i.e. sublunary things compounded out hi 
the elements (§13, AR" 46). Thus al-Kindl sides against Philoponus and 
with Aristotle and Simp! ictus over the issue of the composition of the 
heavens, insisting that they have an Incorruptible nature." This gives rise 
to the suspicion that, at least when he writes this short work, al-Kindl has 
not read books I— V of Philoponus' Against Aristotle . If he has, then he is 
giving Philoponus" viewpoint surprisingly short shrift. But even so, how 
can al-Kindl reconcile his rejection of the world's eternity with this em- 
brace of the Aristotelian theory of aether? The answer is found in a rather 
blithe aside towards the end >rt the treatise. The heavens, he says, arc "fixed 
in their state for the lime of their duration which their Creator, the great 
sod exalted, allotted to them — so that they will pass out of existence just as 
they began, since He wished this" (§13, AR" 46)- In other words, the 
incorruptible nature at the heavens is irrelevant to the eternity question, 
because God has given them only a finite existence. Aristotle's theory is 
reduced to the marc modest claim that during this finite existence, they arc 
not subject to corruption in the way that sublunary things are. 

In other treatises, al-Kindl likewise accepts Aristotle's cosmology but 
adds the same qualification of finite duration. In On the Prostration of the 
Outermost Sphere al-K.indT denies that the celestial realm falls under cor- 
ruption, and immediately adds the caveat "during the interval |of timc| 
appointed for it birth us a whole and each of its individuals" (§VIILi, AR 
257, R) 195, cf. §11-5, -^ 2 47- ^J 181). And in Proximate Agent Cause he 
summarizes Aristotle's position on aether together with the obligatory 
qualification: 

Piwettnate Agent Cause fjlV.i (AR 219—20): The outermost body of the 
world, I mean what is between the level of the moon up to the limit of 
the body of the celestial sphere, is neither hor nor cold, neither moist 
nor dry, jand| no generation or corruption befalls it for the period of 
time appointed for 11 by God, great be His praise, and generation and 
corruption are only in what U below the sphere of the moon. 
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Whereas Philoponus thought the aether theory so crucial that he devoted 
five books of Against Aristotle to attacking it, a I -Kind! seems to dismiss 
with a shrug the relevance of the theory for the eternity of the world. 
Ironically, though, al-Kindl* s pmsitu>n is not so unlike that of Philoponus. 
Philoponus was determined to show that the heavens and entire cosmos 
are by nature corruptible, even though God overrides this nature so as to 
make them eternal ex fyartc pott. AI-KindF instead is happy to accept that 
the heavens arc by nature incorruptible, but he thinks that God overrides 
this nature to give them a temporal beginning and end. This suggests that, 
lor al-KindT, the question or the nature of the physical world is even less 
decisive in the eternity debate than it had been (or Pn>c3us or Philoponus. 
For him determining what is naturally necessary to the cosmos is not even 
a preliminary issue. The eternity debate revolves entirely around the 
question of whether or not God would create a finite or minute world. 

So far this is a weighty conclusion supported by slender evidence, but it 
is a conclusion confirmed by section 2 of On First Philosophy. A curious 
feature iff section 2 is that the eternity argument* arc preceded hy a lengthy 
discussion of philosophical methodology and epistcmology. Indeed, this 
constitutes al-Kindls most detailed discussion of philosophical method. 
No one, to my knowledge, has offered any explanation as to what these 
methodological considerations have to do with the eternity arguments they 
introduce. Yet I believe that the epistcmological introduction is in fact 
crucial to understanding the intended status of the arguments, as well as 
how they fit into the rest of On First Philosophy. In this introduction, al- 
Kindl distinguishes between two kinds of ""perception [wujisti, literally 
'finding' I,'" sensory and intellectual. Sensation grasps particulars, which 
are unstable due to their continuous change. As a result sensation too is 
unstable and we can retain an "image" of a particular object only by using 
imagination and memory (we will return to this in chapter *j). Intellection 
grasps universals, and because the intellect docs not use images or concern 
itself with changing particulars, its perception "is perfectly certain, 
through the confirmation of the intellectual principles that are necessarily 
intelligible" (SjIV.5, AR 107, RJ 21). 

Al-Kindl helpiully gives us two examples of the sort of thing he means 
hy intellectual perception. The first is that the same thing cannot be one 
thing and its opposite without changing {this is roughly the law of non- 
contradiction). The second is more complicated: al-KindT claims th.it the 
intellect knows with certainty that outside the universe there is "neither 
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void nor plenum." This "is not something grasped by sense ... |bul| 
something that the intellect perceives necessarily." It does so by means of 
the following argument: 

Oh Pint Philosophy §IV.gr-io (AR 109—10, RJ 21—3}: The meaning of 
"void" ii a place with nothing placed in it. Rut place and what is placed 
are in a relation in which neither one is prior. If there is place, there is 
necessarily something placed, and if there is something placed, there is 
necessarily place. Therefore it is impossible that there be a place with 
nothing placed |in it|, but this is what we mean by "void"; therefore no 
existence belongs to absolute void. Then, we say that if the plenum is a 
body, either the body of the universe is infinite in size, or it is finite in 
size. Bui it is impossible that there be anything infinite in actuality, as 
we will show shortly. Thus it is impossible that the body of the universe 
be infinite in size. So there is no plenum beyond the body of the uni- 
verse, because if there were, then this plenum would be a body, and if 
there were a plenum beyond this plenum, and a plenum beyond every 
plenum, then the plenum would be infinite. Then there would neces- 
sarily be a body infinite tn size, which would necessitate something infi- 
nite in actuality. Bur the infinite in actuality cannot exist. Therefore the 
body of the universe has no plenum beyond it, and no void beyond it, as 
has been shown. 

This does not look much like a necessary law of reason, such as we met in 
the first example. Bather al-KindT is here supporting a thesis defended in 
Aristotle's Physics: the impossibility of void and the denial that there is 
anything (even empty spice) outside the limits of our finite physical uni- 
verse. Still, a* Ivry notes in his comment on this passage, "al-KindT is 
thinking of the void in some absolutely logical sense, which allows him to 
establish an immediate self-contradiction in terms." Al-KindT is not, in 
other words, giving an empirical argument against the possibility or void', 
but insisting that void is conceptually impossible. He therefore concludes 
the argument by remarking, "this is absolutely necessary \tv3jib idtiraron\ 
and there is no form for it in the soul; it is only perceived intellectually 
Ja^fr| and necessarily." Note that in the argument against void, al-Kindl 
also refers ahead to the arguments against the world's eternity, and their 
demonstration that there can he no actual infinity. Since this appears here 
as a premise in what is supposed to be a purely "intellectual" argument, it 
stands to reason that the argument against actual infinity will alsi» be such 
an intellectual argument. 
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The methi biological section continues with a caution that we must use 
the correct method for any given subject of inquiry. In particular, one 
must not use "images" drawn from sensation when one is studying "things 
that are above nature \at-ashya' attatTfatvqa 'l-tnbl'n\." He compares three 
who attempt this to children, who cannot break free ot the habit of us- 
ing sensation. Conversely, in a passage already quoted in chapter 2 (3IV.14, 
AR 111, RJ 2 j— 5), a I -Kind! adds that we must not use mathematical in- 
vestigations when studying "natural things \al-athya' al-ttibt'tyyii |." For this 
sort of investigation is proper to the immaterial. I do not believe that al- 
Kindl is here saying that it is illicit to employ mathematical concepts with 
regard to sensible things. Indeed, as we will sec in chapter J the use of math- 
ematics is the most striking feature of his work in the physical sciences. He 
speaks rather of mathematical tmvsttgatton (fails). What he rules out here is 
thus the geometrical, axiomatic style of demonstration that he [earned f rum 
the works of Euclid (sec chapter z).'' This is of some significance for our 
understanding of the eternity arguments, which, as already mentioned, use 
such a geometrical procedure: axioms are assumed and used in a nrductio ad 
iiivmdum . Here it is also worth recalling that in Finiteness al-Kindl gives 
explicitly mathematical proofs of a similar set of axioms and concludes 
from these that the world is a finite magnitude, as he will also argue in the 
eternity arguments. 

If this is right then the relation between the two halves of section 2 is 
clear. The first half makes a distinction between sensory and intellectual 
perception, gives some examples of the latter, and urges us to observe the 
correct method with respect to each subject of inquiry. This paves the way 
for the second half by explaining what sort of inquiry will he involved in 
the discussion of the eternity of the world. Though al-Kindl provides 
almost nothing in the way of a transition between the two halves, there are 
signs that he is consciously giving "intellectual" arguments regarding 
eternity. The most obvious is that when he introduces the aforementioned 
axioms, he says that they arc "first, certain premises known without an 
intermediary" {IjVl.i, AR 114, RJ 29). Compare this to his description of 
how we know that nothing can be one thing and its oppiisite: "this is 
perceived by the soul without sensation, and by necessity, with no need for 
an intermediary" (we have already seen too that "certainty' is a feature of 
intellectual arguments). 

My interpretation has the virtue of bringing together the apparently 
unrelated elements of section 2, but it also has. two broader implications. 
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The first has to do with the unity of Om First Philosophy as a whole. At the 
beginning of this chapter I raised the question or why al-Kindl would 
involve himself in a discussion ot the eternity problem in a work devoted 
to metaphysics. We now have part erf : 'the answer: in the methodological 
section he describes intellectual demonstrations as the ones that arc to be 
used for what is "above natural things,"' namely for things that do not 
move. These are the things that may be grasped directly by the intellect, 
without the use of sensation. It is easy to see why God, the subject of 
sections 3 and 4, would be a fitting object of such an inquiry. But the fact 
that al-Kindl uses a "mathematical" procedure and "intellectual ." dem- 
onstration with regard to the eternity of the world shows that he believes 
that this, too, is an issue to be addressed by the methods of "first phi- 
losophy," that is, metaphysics. For it is an issue decided by the use of 
intellect alone, without recourse to sensation- How can this be, since the 
world whose finite ncss is being proven obviously does move, and is a 
physical object? 1 believe the answer is that al-KindT considers himself to be 
dealing not so much with the actual physical cosmos as with abstract 
concepts like infinity and magnitude. In other words, he is showing how 
the intellect can grasp immediately, through pure reflection, that an ac- 
tual infinity is impossible, and that the eternal by definition cannot have 
limit. Asserting the temporal finiteness ot our actual world is merely an 
application of these abstract truths.""' 

This leads us to the second significant implication. If what I have just 
said is right, then the arguments show the absolute impossibility of there 
being a universe that is infinite in any magnitude, including time. Not 
even an infinite power could create an infinite magnitude, because the 
assumption of such a magnitude is self-contradictory. (Compare this to 
al-Kindi's discussion of void. He claims that the notion of void is sim- 
ply incoherent, which entails that not even God could create a vend.) 
Thus these arguments need to accomplish the same thing as Philoponus" 
counting argument, which, perhaps not coincidentally, is the only argu- 
ment al-KindT borrows directly from Philoponus. Al-KindT thus com- 
pletes a process in which ancient thinkers steadily moved away from 
Aristotle's approach to the eternity question. The orthodox Neoplatonists 
and Philopmus had already asked whether the very being of the universe 
begins, rather than whether motion begins. But once we admit the exis- 
tence of a cause that creates being, rather than simply moving the movable, 
we have accepted a cause that does not act in the way that natural causes 
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do. This throws into serious doubt a position tike Alexander's, where 
natures arc the last word on what is possible. Philoponus makes the ob- 
vious move of not only of denying that God must act as natural agents do 
(He can exercise causality without a pre-existing substrate), but also in- 
sisting that God can override the nature of what He creates. At-K intrigues 
lurthcr still, by removing the question of the intrinsic nature of the uni- 
verse from the eternity debate altogether. He ignores the incorruptible 
nature of the heavens, because this nature is subordinated to higher 
"metaphysical" considerations. All that matters is what God, the cause of 
being, can and d<ies will to create. And pure reflection tells us that even if 
He creates a world made partially of incorruptible material, that world 
cannot he infinite. 



The Kternity Arguments 

Now, finally, let us turn to the arguments themselves, which arc four in 
number. Argument (t) is actually more a declaration of al-Kindis intent 
than a proper argument. It explores the concept of eternity itself, reaching 
conclusions that foreshadow the later sections of On First Philosophy. I will 
set this passage aside for now and return to it later. Argument (2). which 
proves the impissibility of an infinite magnitude, is the longest. Al-Kindl 
includes it in all his works on the eternity of the world, fine-tuning it in 
each new version. Argument (3) is subsidiary to argument (2); it begins 
with the new topic of composition, but reverts to invoking the impossi- 
bility of an infinite magnitude. In his pioneering work on al-Kindfs debt 
to Philoponus, H.A. Davidson saw argument (3) as a failed attempt tc» 
develop a separate line of reasoning from argument {2.). My view of the 
argument is somewhat more optimistic, but on any reading it would seem 
that {1) and {3) are closely linked. Argument (4) ts what I have called the 
counting argument, i.e. the argument that an infinite time cannot elapse. It 
appears in Quiddity, Oneness and On First Philosophy, and is the argument 
with the strongest parallel in Philoponus. Arguments (1) and (3) appear 
only in On First Philosophy. 

Let us begin with arguments fa) and {j). Argument (2) is lengthy, so it is 
useful to subdivide it into four parts. First (2a), there arc the aforemen- 
tioned axioms or premises, on which al-KittdT depends in what follows. For 
example, if two finite bodies are combined, the result is finite. We will see 
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al-Kindl using this premise shortly. I have already tried tit explain the 
importance of at-Kindi's using an axiomatic style of argument here. It 
seems worth adding that when Philoponus gives the counting argument in 
Against Aristotle, he too seems to have used this style of argument. Sim- 
plicius tells us that prior tit the counting argument Philoponus assumes 
three "axioms \axiomata\" one of which is that an actual infinity is impos- 
sible." This may have encouraged al-Kindl tit employ a Euclidean argu- 
ment form in the present context, though as we have seen he was fond of 
this style of argument anyway, and no doubt needed little encouragement. 

With his axioms in hand, al-Kindl gites itn to prove (ah) that there can 
be no such thing as an actual infinity. He docs so by means of the following 
thought experiment (§¥La— 5, AR 1 15—6, RJ 29—31). Suppose that there is 
an actually infinite magnitude, " and that we subtract a finite portion of 
this magnitude. Imagine, if you like, an infinitely tall stack of books, from 
which we remove, say, the collected work sol Shakespeare. Now we have a 
dilemma: are the remaining books a finite or infinite stack of books? If the 
resulting stack is finite, then when we add Shakespeare back to the pile wc 
should get a finite stack of books, since we have added one finite amount 
(Shakespeare's works) to another (the finite resulting stack). But this cant 
be right, because all wc have done is subtract and replace a part or the 
infinite magnitude. So it would seem that, when we take out Shakespeare, 
the resulting stack must be infinite. But this is impossible as well. For 
suppose we compare the two infinite stacks., the one with Shakespeare, and 
the one without Shakespeare. Are they the same size? How could they be, 
since one contains more than the other? Even worse, if they are the same 
size then when 1 put Shakespeare back into the stack, it won't get any 
bigger. And how can I add b«ioks to a stack without making the stack 
bigger? Yet neither can they be of different sizes, since they are both 
infinite. Therefore the stack without Shakespeare can be neither finite 
nor infinite; and the same argument will work lor any magnitude. So our 
original assumption uf an infinite magnitude is, by reductio, impossible. 

From a modern point of view this argument is of course writngheaded. 
This is because we now have a different notion of infinity, which allows 
that a finite magnitude can be subtracted from m infinite magnitude 
leaving an equally infinite result. Consider, for example, the integers, 
which are an infinite set. If we subtract, say, the integer 1 from this set, wc 
arc left with an infinite set. The complete set of all the positive integers is 
not "greater" than the incomplete set of all positive integers apart from 1." 
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However, from an ancient point of view at-Kindfs argument would h.ive 
been persuasive, and even tixiay it has a good deal of intuitive .appeal. 

This bakes us to the next stage of the argument {ac). Time, says al- 
Rindl, is predicated of a magnitude, namciy body. For time is the number 
t.if nullum, and the only thing that moves is body. So it we assume that mi 
body can be infinite, as proven in the first part of the argument {2a), an d 
that nothing predicated of j finite thing can itself be infinite, then we will 
sec that time cannot be infinite. Of course the sticking point here will be 
the second assumption. Is it really so obvious that nothing infinite can be 
predicated of something finite? Ironically, al-Kindi may have been em- 
boldened to make this assumption on the authority of Aristotle himself. 
In Physics VI Aristotle discusses the divisibility of magnitude, time and 
motion, and insists that time will be divided in just the same sense as 
motion and magnitude (VI. 1, ajtbiB— 20). For example, if a hare is run- 
ning across a field, then the time it takes the hare to cross the field, the 
width of the field, and the hare's motion itself, can all be co-divided 
indefinitely. {If the distance is halved, so will be the required time, and so 
on. This will later help Aristotle against Zeno's paradoxes of motion.) 
Then, in VI. 2 (253317—21), Aristotle expands on this to remark that "if 
cither |timc or magnitude] is infinite \apciyon\ r so is the other, and in the 
same way. For instance if time is infinite in both directions, then so will 
be the extent |mm^i?/| in birth directions, and if time is divisible, so is the 
extent, and if time is |infinitc| in both respects, then so is the magni- 
tude."' So perhaps al-Kindt is here following Philoponus' strategy of 
using Aristotle against himself. 

Al-Kindi definitely uses this strategy in what follows. He has ^ust 
claimed that time will be finite so long as bi*ly, and the motion of body, 
are finite. But what if someone admitted that motion is finite, but still 
thought the world is eternal because it undergoes an infinite period of rest 
before moving? As we saw, Aristotle already showed how to deal with 
this hypothesis in Physics VHI. Thus in the final part of this extended 
argument {id), ' we have the strange spectacle of al-Kindi using Aris- 
totle's arguments in favor of the eternity of motion as part of his own 
argument against the eternity of the world. Both of them need to rule out 
the possibility of a universe that is at reft for an infinite time before it 
moves. However, as Ivry has remarked, "al-Kindi is here eliminating the 
last pirtsihle chance for an eternal universe, while Aristotle is pointing the 
way to just such a conclusion." 
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This establishes the intended conclusion <il argument (2), namely that 
time, motion, and body arc inseparable from one another, and none can be 
actually infinite in magnitude. This is also the conclusion of argument (3), 
which introduces the new point that the physical cosmos is composed of 
parts. As we saw, Philoponus appeals to the world's competition in ar- 
guing that it cannot have infinite power. Al-Kindl and Philoponus even 
use the same examples: the world isc«nnposed from matter and form, and 
is extended in three dimensions.' ' However al-Kindi, after giving these 
examples, dues not go on to exploit Physics VIII. to as had Philoponus. 
Rather, he simply drops back into the same argumentation that he gave 
previously: "compmition is a change oi the state that is not itself compo- 
sition. Thus composition is motion, and if there is no motion there is no 
composition. Body is composed, so if there is no motion, there is no body. 
Thus body and motion are not prior to one another " (J5VII.1, AR 120, RJ 
37). This leads to a reiteration of the proof of die finiteness of time already 
presented in argument (2). Davidson believes that al-Kindi is here unable 
to rcpri«lucc Philoponus" argument, and in his confusion argues circu- 
larly: if the universe is composed, i.e. created, it must undergo the motion 
of being put together . . .so it must have been put together at some first 
moment, i.e. created. A more generous reading would be to say that 
argument {3) supplies a new reason for accepting a key premise of ar- 
gument (2), that the world can never have existed without motion. For if 
the world is composed, and anything composed comes to be as the result 
of a motion — namely the motion that puts together the elements of the 
composition — then the world can never have existed without there having 
been motion. If this is right, then argument (3} is not intended as an 
independent proof of the eternity of the world. 

The upshot of (2) and {3), then, is as follows: 

On Ftrst Philosophy ^Vt.15 {AR 120, RJ 35): It has then been made clear 
that time cannot Ik infinite, since there cannot be a quantity . or any- 
thing that has quantity, that is infinite in actuality. Thus all time has a 
limit in actuality, and body is not prior to time. So it is impossible that 
the body of the universe be infinite, because of its being {li-anmyyatthi^, 
the being of the body of the universe is necessarily finite, and the body 
of the universe cannot have existed always. 

Aristotle would no doubt find this passage rather frustrating. Al-Kind 1 is 
very clear that he has only intended to show that no magnitude, including 
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time, can he actually infinite. But as we have seen above, Aristotle's view 
was precisely that rhc eternity of the world involves only a potential infinity. 
It would seem then that al-Kindt has devoted a great deal of effort to 
proving something that is in fact common ground between himself and 
Aristotle, namely that the world cannot be actually infinite. What he ought 
to be doing is arguing that eternity does in fact require actual, and not just 
potential, infinity. Instead, so fur he seems only to have assumed it, as when 
he says, following the second part of argument (2), that "time is a quantity, 
so it is impossible that there be an actually infinite time; therefore time has a 
finite beginning" (§VL6, AR it 6, RJ 31). For Aristotle, this would not 
follow at all. He would say that time could he potentially infinite ex parte 
ante, and still lack a finite beginning. 

Argument (4) finally gives us some reason to disagree with Aristotle. It 
is a version of Philopunus* counting argument, which {as al -Kind! presents 
it, at least) may be understood as relying on the impossibility of completing 
an infinite number of tasks. If we think of reaching a given moment as a 
task, we will sec that in a world that is eternal ex parte 1 ante, an infinity "f 
such tasks would need to be completed before the present moment, or any 
moment, is reached. How good is this argument? Tlic obvious retort 
would be that it is perfectly possible to complete an infinite number of 
tasks so long as one has an infinite time in which to do it. But Aristotle 
himself, as Phi I oponus emphasizes, rejects the possibility of traversing the 
infinite. So the obvious retort may be one Aristotle could not give. A better 
response from an Aristotelian point of view would be the following. A3- 
Kindl seems to imagine beginning at some particular moment that is 
infinitely Far in the past, and then trying to get to the present moment by 
waiting around for long enough. {He thus speaks of getting "from infinity 
to a determinate, known time.") That does indeed sound impossible. But 
in fact, there is only a finite duration between any particular moment in the 
past and the present moment. This is alt that is required for saying that the 
eternal past constitutes a potential infinity: however targe a finite duration 
you care to name, the world has already existed longer than that. So there 
is no question of an infinite period of time having elapsed between any 
given past moment and the present. 

In On First Philosophy al-Kindl also attempts something that neither his 
own earlier versions nor Philoponus had done: it applies the counting 
argument to future as well as past time. Here al-KindT yet again draws on 
the Physics, this time by using the Aristotelian definition of the instant as a 
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boundary or limit between two times, past and future. His definition 
implies that any temporal duration is bounded by a limit ai both ends. For 
example a single day is bounded by the limit between Friday and Saturday 
and the limit between Saturday and Sunday. But this means that as the 
iuturc unfolds, and we add more and more temporal durations (be these 
seconds, minutes, days, or what have you), wc will never have "infinite" 
time. For infinity is that which has no bound or limit. (Indeed, the Arabic 
term used throughout for the infinite is simply mil la nihaya la-hu, "that 
which has no limit"; the Greek term apeiron has a similar etymology, often 
meaning "unlimited.") So the future must necessarily remain finite. 

Here Aristotle's frustration would no doubt return. What al-Kindt is 
saying is that no matter how many years pass, the future will never reach 
"infinity." And he is right: for the same reason, you can keep counting up 
through the integers indefinitely without getting to an infinite number. 
But Aristotle would agree to this. What is un- Aristotelian is al-Kindl's 
claim that this shows that future time is not "eternal." For Aristotle, an 
"eternal" iuturc just is a future whose duration will increase indefinitely 
while always remaining finite. It might be tempting to think that al- 
tvindt is con fused here, or that he is misunderstanding Aristotle's posi- 
tion. But I do not think that is the case. Rather, he explicitly accepts 
(J3VI.7, AR 1 16, RJ 31) that the world may be potentially infinite in either 
size or duration. There is no conceptual impossibility that results from 
assuming a potential infinity. His only quarrel with Aristotle then is the 
one embodied by the first part of argument (4); al-Kindi is convinced by 
Philoponus' claim that eternity ex parte ante would constitute an actual 
infinity. And as we know from arguments (2) and (3), an actual infinity is 
impossible. He is then aware of the asymmetry, exploited by Philoponus, 
between eternity ex parte ante and "eternity" ex ptirtt? post: the former yields 
an actual infinity, the latter only a potential infinity. 

Though al-Kindi thus disagrees with Aristotle about past time, he is 
otherwise strikingly faithful to Aristotle. This helps to explain why he was 
willing to go against his most respected authority on this issue: the scope of 
disagreement was actually not all that large. Indeed, where Aristotle and 
Philoponus arc in conflict, al-Kindi usually takes the side of Aristotle. For 
instance 3l.-K.indt retains Aristotle"* definition of time, which Philoponus 
said w r as question-begging, and he retains the di>ctrinc of the incorrupt- 
ibility of the heavens, which Philoponus rejected. Moreover, like Philo- 
ponus he accepts "eternity" for future time in just the way Aristotle did.. 
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under standing it us merely potential infinity. To be sure, al-Kindt says in 
passages quoted above that the heavens would in fact cease to exist if God 
willed it. But he might nonetheless believe that future time will keep 
increasing indefinitely. Like Philoponus, he may believe that the present 
cosmos will be replaced by some other iorm of created world alter the I-^ist 
Judgment. But for his present purposes this d<ics not matter: all he wants 
to do is show that the world is in no sense actually infinite. For al-Kindl 
genuine eternity must involve actual infinity — what he calls ■"infinite be- 
ing" in his conclusion to argument (2). 



Created or Eternal 

This leaves us with the question of why al-Kindt is concerned only with 
eternity in the strong sense of an actual infinity. We can get some insight 
into this question by returning to argument (it, which I set aside in the 
last section. It begins as follows: 

On First Philosophy jjV. 1 (AR 1 1 \, RJ 27): We say that the eternal is that 
for which non-hcing is absolutely impossible. Wnh regard to existence 
\J(titt-t}iy\Lifi\ the being of the eternal has no "before." The eternal does 
not subsist because of anything else. The eternal ha* no cause; the 
eternal has no subject, nothing predicated of it, no agent, and no 
explanation (that is. something for the sake of which it would exist), 
because there arc no causes other than the ones just mentioned. 

This looks more like a scries of assertions than an argument, and the 
same goes for what follows. To summarize: since the eternal has nothing 
predicated of it, it can have no genus. And it cannot corrupt, since this 
would be a change in predicate (I quoted this passage in chapter 3). For 
similar reasons it cannot change. Finally, the eternal is perfect, because 
what is deficient is what has a potential for changing to become more 
perfect, but as we just saw the eternal cannot change. It is rather "stable 
[in its] state, through which it is excellent" (ijV.^, AR tia, Rf 29). 

We are some distance here from Aristotle's deliberations about eternal 
motion. Needless to say, al-KindT is here already anticipating the argu- 
ments of sections 3 and 4 of On First Philosophy, and "the eternal" which 
is perfect and has no predicate is (Joel. The present passage oficrs a much 
more rudimentary line of argument, though. If rests on the claim that the 
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eternal is what has no cause. Perhaps we could understand this as follows. 
Remember the passage on creation in Quantity, which argues that what 
exercises causality must make something go from one contrary to another. 
Since the eternal is never in a state of non-being, it can ncvci have been 
brought into being, and therefore it has no cause. Al-Kindl a I si* says, in 
the first sentence of argument 'i), that "the eternal is that for which non- 
being is absolutely impossible \iii-azuli huwn attadhT /am yttjib \ma\ taysu 
kuwa muttatfan\." God, in other words, exists ncccssaritv. A link between 
necessity and eternity is also made in On Definitions, which defines "the 
necessary" as "that which is always actually in what it describes" (JJ33A, 
AR ifSi). 

This suggests one reason foi al-Kindfs reserving genuine eternity for 
God: if the eternal is ihe necessary, then claiming that God alone is eternal 
means claiming that He alone is necessary, while everything else is con- 
tingent. However, unlike later Arabic philosophers like al-Farabl and 
Aviccnna, al-Kindfs theology does not focus on the idea of God's neces- 
sity. The overall thrust of argument (1) has to do not with God's modal 
status, hut rather His transcendence. Because Gi>d is uncaused. He has no 
genus, in other words no predicates. Al-Kindr also associates eternity with 
transcendence in Oneness, which on closer inspection proves to be some- 
thing of an On First Philosophy in miniature. As already mentioned, it is 
mostly taken up by versions of arguments {2) and I..]). But it concludes with 
a brief section on the uniqueness of God: 

Oneness jjifi (AR .207, RJ 147): |God] is not multiple, hut one, without 
multiplicity — may He be praised — and He is much higher than thc 
artrihutes of the heretics. He is not like His creation, because there is 
multiplicity in all of the creation, but none in Htm at all, because He is 
a Maker and [created things] are made, and because He is eternal and 
they arc not eternal, since the states of what changes change, and what 
changes is not eternal. 

In this treatise, wc find al-Kindl already linking the concepts of divine 
oneness (here meaning both monotheism and divine simplicity), immu- 
tability, and inctf ability with the concept of eternity. 

This is continued in another work, mentioned several times already, in 
which al-Kindl uses material from Porphyry's Isagoge to refute the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Trinity. The treatise begins with a general argument 
against the Trinity: 
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Agatnst the Tnntty \i (RJ m^): | The Christians! assert ihjt |cachof] the 
three Persons is a single, eternal \itiin yazal\ substance, fty "Persons" 
[the Christians] mean "individuals [tiihkhUs]" and hy "single substance" 
they mean that each one of |thc Persons | exists with its own proper 
characteristic. Therefore the concept of substance is found in each one 
of the Persons, and they agree in this; but each one of them [also] has 
an everlasting proper characteristic through which it is differentiated 
from its companions [sc. the other two Persons). So it is necessary, 
given this, that each one of them is c&mpttfed from substance, which is 
common to [all ofj them, and proper characteristic, which is proper to 
it [alonc|. But everything composed is caused, and everything caused is 
not eternal \asiifi\. Therefore the Father is not eternal, nor is the Son 
eternal, nor is the Holy Spirit eternal. Therefore the eternal is not the 
eternal, and this is a repugnant contradiction. 

The crucial premises in this argument are given in the antepenultimate 
sentence: "everything composed is caused, and everything caused is not 
eternal." Here, just as he docs in argument (i), a I- Kind! asserts without 
explanation that the eternal is uncaused. But he docs more than this: he 
claims that anything uncaused is simple. This is because anything that has 
a cause is "put together" or compiled by that cause. An example might be 
that to make a physical object, matter must be combined with form {com- 
pare with argument | j[, discussed above). Eternity, uncausedness and utter 
simplicity turn <tut to be mutually entailing. 

Al-KindT returns to this point throughout Againit the Christians. Going 
through each of the five "voices" of Porphyry's Itagoge — genus, species, 
individual, difference, and common accident — al-Kmdif shows that a Per- 
son of the Trinity can be none oi these. For each of these voices involves 
some composition or multiplicity. Al-Kindi's arguments arc very like those 
of section 3 of On Fust Philosophy. Fan 1 instance a genus cannot be simple 
because it is made up of a multiplicity of species, which are in turn made up 
of multiple individuals {§2, RJ 123). Each stage in the argument reasserts 
that God cannot be subject to these multiplying concepts because He is 
eternal. So again, eternity is equated with absolute simplicity, which means 
of course that nothing other than God can be called truly eternal. 

Above, I argued for the unity oi On First Philosophy on methodological 
grounds, on the basis that the eternity arguments are purely "intellectual' 
and thus have a proper place in a work on metaphysics. Now we can see 
that On First Philosophy is unified ai the dm.trm.il level as well. The 
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eternity arguments arc meant to establish the uniqueness and transcen- 
dence of God indirectly, by showing that nothing in the created world 
can partake of eternity in the sense of infinite being. Since this is his 
objective, a] -Kind? concerns himself only with showing that creation 
cannt.it be actually infinite; potential infinity presents no challenge ti« God's 
preeminence. For when al-Knid? says that God is "eternal, - ' he means 
much more than just that God exists fur an indefinitely long period of time. 
Indeed, given al-KindT's insistence that time is a quantity always associated 
with moving bodies, God cannot be subject to time at all. Instead we find 
God described early in On First Philosophy as "the cause of time" (§1-5, AR 
ioi, RJ 11). The truly eternal is not just that which can last for an 
indefinite future time. It is the actually infinite, and ihus the transcendent. 
This fact recmerges towards the end of On First Philosophy, as a way of 
recapitulating al-Kindi's argument for divine simplicity. Referring back to 
argument (t), he says, "wc have already said that what has a genus is not 
eternal, and that the eternal has no genus. Thus the true One is eternal, and 
is never multiple at all, in any way" f^XIX.i, AR 153, RJ B3). 

All of this helps to explain why al -Kindt included his eternity argu- 
ments in On First Philosophy. It is, however, somewhat less clear why he 
should repeatedly equate eternity with transcendence and simplicity. Per- 
haps he is here drawing on Neopl atonic sources. The idea that the eternal is 
not everlasting but in fact a temporal is introduced into Ncoplatonism al- 
ready by Plotinus, and becomes standard in the tradition. Both the Arabic 
Plotinus and the Arabic Prix I us duly associate eternity with immaterial 
entities that transcend and cause our physical world. On the other hand, 
both of these texts at least sometimes say that God Himself is beyond 
eternity, with eternity belonging instead to His first effect, the universal 
intellect. When these texts stress Gods transcendence, they do so by say- 
ing that He is not eternal, rather than by saying, as al-Kindf does, that 
eternity implies simplicity and hence incflabitity. This makes it awkward 
to explain his view by appealing to their influence alone. 

A more promising approach would be to consider al-Kindi's immediate 
historical context. The most striking fact about intellectual life under the 
"Abbasid caliphs al-Ma'mun and al-\iu'tasim, with the exception of their 
support fi>r the translation movement, was that they enforced acceptance 
of a fairly abstruse theological doctrine: the creatcdncss of the Koran. In a 
ruthless inquisition or mikaa, the caliphs forced their subjects to profess 
that the Koran is not eternal, but created. As far as I know no one has 
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thought to connect this with al-Kindi's insistence that God alone is eternal. 
But such a connection seems to me to provide a powerful explanation for 
several aspects of al-Kindfs discussion of eternity. For one thing, we have 
his com position of numerous treatises on the topic. It seems the eternity 
question was of particular interest to his contemporaries and sponsors, 
including the caliph's own family. The context of the mihtui would cer- 
tainly explain this. More tellingly, the uniting themes of On Fust Philat- 
apk\ as I have just outlined them hear a strong resemblance to the intel- 
lectual underpinnings of the dogma of the Koran's creation. 

In order to show this I will need to give a quick summary of the history 
of this theological doctrine. Those who said the Koran is created were 
reacting against literalist theologians, who were often scholars m&adttA, 
the sayings and actions of the Prophet. For the literalists the Ki>ran was ti> 
be taken at face value when it speaks oi Clod's having bodily parts, or 
sitting on a throne, for instance. They also took literally various statements 
made of God, such as that He is sometimes wrathful, that He is wise, just, 
etc. For them, these statements hold true much as they would for a 
wrathful, wise, or just man: in virtue of distinct attributes predicated of 
God. Another, more austere conception of (Sod, assiieiated with Mu'ta- 
zilite theology, was developed in reaction against this literalism. The 
Mu'taidlitcs and others held not only that God was incorporeal, but that 
God's attributes [iifSf\ are not accidents distinct from or added to Gt>d, the 
way that attributes of created things are accidents distinct from those 
things. Rather, these attributes arc identical with God or His essence. ' All 
things other than God are furthermore incomparable to Him, since as the 
Koran itself says, "there is nothing like to Him" {42:1 1). 

The controversy over the creation of the Koran resulted when these 
two sorts of theologians, the literalist and the austere, tried to explain how 
the Koran can be the word off God and yet not identical with God Himself. 
For the literalists, it was easy to maintain an intimate relationship between 
Koran and God while admitting that the two were distinct: the Koran, as 
God's word, was just one more attribute. Specifically, the most reknowned 
and stubborn defender of the Koran's uncrcatedness, Ibn Hanbal, related 
God's word to His "knowledge [Y/m|," and said that he did not see how 
the Koran could be created if it was included within divine knowledge. 
By contrast, theologians sympathetic to a more austere theology intro- 
duced the claim that the Koran is "created \ma^hfuq\," in order to em- 
phasize the radical transcendence of their simple God over all other things. 
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inducting His own revelation. Few them the Koran's crcatedness fiillows 
immediately from the admission that it is distinct from God, because there 
arc only two categories of thing: Creator and created. If the Koran is not 
the former, they argued, it must be the tatter. But for the traditionalists this 
was a false dichotomy. They said the Koran is neither created nor Creator. 

The austere theologians appealed to passages in the Koran itself tit 
support their view, in particular 43:3, where God says "we have made it 
[ia'aln\2hii\ an Arabic Koran." They also accused the literalists of por- 
traying the Koran much as the Christians portrayed Jesus, making God 
immanent in something distinct from the divine essence. Both of these 
dialectical moves arc made in tetters written by the caliph al-Ma"mun, in 
which he Hirst imposed the d<igma of the Koran's creation. These letters 
j re preserved in the great History of at-Tabari. At-Ma'mun had already 
proclaimed the crcatcdness of the Koran in S27 a.d., hut he waited until 
$33 to require a "test" or "inquisition" Uaiitna), in which literalists were 
forced to admit that the Koran is created. It is too simple to say that al- 
Ma'mun did this because he embraced Mu'tazilitc doctrine, t have already 
remarked (chapter 2) that "Mu'tazilisnV" is a rather ill-defined term for 
this early period. A good example of this is that the chief intctlcctuat father 
nf the doctrine of the Koran's crcatcdness was one Bishr al-Mansi. But he 
was m> Mu'tazilitc, as is clear from his affirmation of predestination. " On 
the other hand a central agent in the imposition of the miAitti, Ibn AbT 
tin wad, had more straightforwardly " Mu'tazilitc'' credentials. Rather 
than saying that al-Ma'raun was imposing Mu'tazilite d<Ktrine, it wi>uld 
be safer to say that the miAna reflected the anti-literatist tendencies of a 
variety of theologians, who disagreect significantly on other points. Al- 
Ma'mun'i political reasons for imposing the miAna are also far from 
straightforward. He clearly wished to reinforce his position as a religious 
authority as wett as a secular leader, but this does not explain why he chose 
this particular issue to make a stand. In any case, al-M.iJii.fin died. soon 
after promulgating the miAna, before full coercion could be brought against 
Ibn Hanbal, one of the only literalists to defy openly the caliphal decree. 
Ultimately Ibn Hanbat would, in a sense, prevail. Under at-KindT"s patron 
d-Mu'tasim, he was flogged but then released, and his doctrine that the 
Koran i* "uncreated" would soon become orthodox belief. 

The central question in the controversy, as already mentioned, was 
usually put by asking whether the Koran is created or eternal. Wilferd 
Madelung, though, has shown that the literalists, at least early on, did not 
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claim that the Koran was "eternal" {cjudim). ' This was rather .1 polemical 
characterization of the ]itera]ist view by its opponents, found already in 
the first letter of al-Ma mun promulgating the mihaa. The train of 
thought expressed by al-Ma 'miin seems to be the following: if the Koran 
is 111 ft created (rnakhtfiq), then it is eternal. But then it would nut be "made 
\maj'iil\' or "originated \muhdtith\" and one could not say of it that "it 
was not, and then it was." In that case, God would not be '"prior" to the 
Km an. This wimld put the Koran on a par with Gud Himself, which is a 
violation or God's tau-htd (His "oneness" or "uniqueness")." Al-Ma'mun 
thus rejects all oi these claims. He insists that God is prior to all things 
uwmg to His preeminence (luqat/tiuns bi-tuvwuity\atiht\, that He cannot be 
compared to anything distinct from Him, and that the Koran is created 
and hence "limited" or "finite" {mafidiid). ' Central to the doctrine en- 
forced in the miAna, then, was the contrast between that which is divine, 
prior, eternal, and infinite, and that which is created, posterior, tempo- 
rally originated, and finite. The litcralist view, on the other hand, re- 
quired accepting a middle ground between the Creator and the created, 
and saying that God's attributes, including His "word," the Koran, were 
posterior to His essence and yet also "uncreated." Eventually the lit- 
eral! sts wimld describe their view by saying that the Koran is eternal, thus 
adopting the language of their opponents. 

The central contrast made by al-Ma'mun s letters, between the eternal 
and the created, is also a central contrast of al-Kindl's of On First P/11/ot- 
apk\, expressed most clearly in argument (l) in the section on the eternity 
of the world. As we saw, this passage equates the eternal with the un- 
caused and simple. Hence, the only eternal thing is God, and God docs not 
have a multiplicity of attributes, or indeed multiplicity of any sort. As we 
also saw, the passage does nut actually argue for reserving eternity to God 
alone. It merely assumes, as had al-Ma"mun, that all things arc created or 
eternal, and that these arc mutually exclusive. The rest of section 2, how- 
ever, dues try to exclude the possibility of anything eternal apart from a 
simple God. Obviously, al-Kindf dues not explicitly mention the Koran us- 
a candidate for an eternal object distinct from God's essence. But I think 
his readers could not have missed the relevance of his arguments for the 
most heated theological; controversy of the day. This is, of course, not to say 
that al-KindT is directly arguing in favor of the mihaa itself, especially as a 
political policy. It is, rather, to say that al-Kindl is expressing his agree- 
ment with the general theological principles behind the doctrine of the 
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Koran's creation, and adding arguments in favor of these principles, es- 
pecially the uniqueness of a simple God as the only eternal thing. 

The dispute over the Koran's created ncss was an initial skirmish in a 
long-running battle between the austerity of Mu'tazilite theology and a 
variety of more litcratist views, which would later find their most powerful 
and successful expression in the Ash 'a rite school of kittam. Al-Kindl's great 
insight was that (7 reck arguments regarding the eternity of the world, 
which he had from Philoponus, could be pressed into the service of an 
austere Islamic theology denying the eternity of anything other than God. 
An insistence on the Koran's crcatedness was the most prominent mani- 
festation of this austere theology under the 'Abbasids. But .1 1- Kind! was 
right to see that the issue had always been broader than just the status of the 
Koran, and had to do with whether anything other than an absolutely 
simple Gixt can be '"eternal," in the sense of actually infinite. As we saw 
(chapter i), Ibn Haxm and 5a 'id al-Andalusf would later refer to On First 
Philosophy by the title KitUb at-Tawhid, suggesting that is a work devoted to 
proving Gud's oneness and uniqueness. Whether or not this is a tide aJ- 
Kindi himself gave the work, it is a perfectly accurate description of the 
contents that have come down to us. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 

Soul, Intellect, and Knowledge 



Al-KindT's psychology — his account of sou], the intellect, and how humans 
know about the world through suit] and intellect — is among the more 
vexed areas of his thought. His statements on the subject arc difficult it? 
bring together as a coherent theory, and he is often elusive on matters of 
centra] philosophical importance. The g<xid news is that we arc in pus- 
session of a number of works dealing with psychokigical issues. Three 
works hear directly on the nature of the soul: Discourse on the Soul, That 
There Are Incorporeal Substances, and Short Statement on the Soul, which 
like On the True Agent looks like a fragment from a tost work. With regard 
to the intellect there is On the Intellect, which has attracted considerable 
interest as the first Arabic work to provide a four -fold taxonomy of in- 
tellect. We find similar accounts later in authors such as al -Fa rabl and 
Aviccnna. Finally, there are works dealing with two other psychic phe- 
nomena, memory and imagination: On Recollection and On Sleepand Dream. 
And of course there arc relevant passages scattered elsewhere through the 
corpus, notably in On First Philosophy. 

Al-KindT's chief claim about the soul is that it is incorporeal, and hence 
immortal. This raises a problem, familiar from other dualist theories of 
human psychology: how exactly di>cs the immaterial soul relate to the 
material body? A parallel problem arises in the cpistcmological sphere: is 
jl-Kindl's theory of knowledge bifurcated in the way his account >>i human 
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nature is bifurcated, or is our knowledge of material objects somehow 
related to iwr knowledge of immaterial objects? These are the two diffi- 
culties that will occupy us most in this chapter. 



Soul and Body 

The best place to start is That There Ate Incorporeal Substances. As the title 
indicates, this epistle presents itself at first as a general study of the question 
of whether there are any incorporeal substances at all. Rut the actual 
pur pise of the treatise is 10 show that the human soul is such a substance. 
To this end, al-KindTdeploys concepts from Aristotle's Categories to pro- 
vide what looks to be a novel, though admittedly rather strange, argument 
for the souls immateriality. The introduction to the treatise says that it 
"'presupposes a knowledge of natural things"" (Iji, AR 265). In what follows, 
though, the only principle that locks remotely physical is the claim that the 
"quiddity \ma'iy^ttl of body'' is "extension in three dimensions, namely 
length, width and depth"' (§2, AR 2<>5— 6). And even this principle is never 
used explicitly in the subsequent argument. 

Rather, al-Kindl makes use of a distinction between "univocal" and 
"equivocal" characterization (na't mtttawaia' as opposed tow./ V mutashahih , 
§2). If A characterizes B univocal ly, then A gives B its name and defini- 
tion; if it docs so equivocally then A and B do not share a name and 
definition. For example, "human"' characterizes me univocally, because 
"human" and I share a definition (rational, mortal animal) and a name 
("human"). "Human" characterises a picture of me equivocally, because a 
picture of me is not a rational, mortal animal, and though we might call 
the figure in the picture "human" we would do so only in an extended 
sense, meaning that it is a picture of a human. As some readers will have 
spotted, this distinction is the same as the one made by Aristotle in chap- 
ter 1 of the Categories. Al-Kindl wants to connect this idea of uniyoca] 
characterisation to the idea of substantial predication, which Aristotle 
raises in chapter 2 of the Categories. That is, if A gives B its name and 
definition, then A is the essence of B {§5, AR 267; in this treatise al-Kindl 
uses the terms dhilt and ayu for "essence"). Conversely, if A is the essence 
of B, we may conclude that A arid B share a name and definition; or, as al- 
Kindl puts it, they "'share the same nature" ^5, AR 267). By contrast, if A 
is predicated of B but A is not the essence of B, then A and B do not share 
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the same nature. This applies bo accidents) predication; tor example I am 
bald, but I da not share a definition or nature with "bald." 

The hc;irt of the treatise is an argument applying these distinctions la 
the soul. First, in §3 (AR 266), al-Kindl establishes that the body as such is 
not essentially alive. If it were, then when I died, my body would cease to 
be a body. [Perhaps the reader is meant to recall the aforementioned defi- 
nition of body as what is extended in three dimensions: a corpse is still 
extended in three dimensions, and is therefore a body, though it is no 
longer alive.) Since body is only accidentally alive, it is not my having a 
body that explains my being alive; rather, it is my having a soul, which is 
the '"quiddity of life in the body \ma't\ya al-haydt ft 'l-jism\" (§4, AR 266). 
Al-KindT then wants to establish that the soul is, first, a substance in its 
own right, and second, an incorporeal substance. 

To prove that the soul is a substance, a I -Kind! puts to use the con- 
ceptual equipment he has taken from the opening chapters of the Cate- 
gories. Soul may he accidentally related to the body, but it is essentially 
related to ihc living being as such. In other words, sou! gives the living 
being its name and definition, for the living being "is what it is through the 
soul" (§6, AR 267). That means that soul and the living being will share in 
the same nature. Therefore, given that the living being is a substance {this 
seems to be assumed as uncontroversial), the soul will also be a substance. 
We can generalise the point, though al-KindT does not do so explicitly: the 
essential form of any substance will itself be a substance. 

So far, so good. Al-Kindi s argument is perhaps forbiddingly technical, 
but its conclusion seems to be orthodox Aristotelian ism. Now, though, al- 
KandT strikes out in a rather surprising direction. He does not take himself 
to have shown yet that soul is incorporeal. His argument for this begins as 
follows: 

Incorporeal Substances jjf? (AR 267 }: That through which a thing is what 
it is \al-jhay' atiadhl hi -hi at-shay' huuii mS Auwa\. is the form of the 
thing, he it sensible or intellectual. The substance is what it is through 
itself \al-jawfmr ma hstu-a bt-'t-nafs\. The soul \al-tyafs], then, is rhc 
intellectual form of the living thing \siira at-hayy ai-'aqhyya], and is its 
species. 

Let us expand on this dense passage. First, he says that anything is what it 
is through its form. Something white, for instance, is white because it 
possesses the form while. But only substances are what they are through 
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themselves. For example, a frog is u frog simply in virtue < if being what it 
is, whereas a table is white not in virtue i>( being a table, bur in virtue of 
the white paint that coats it. In Arabic this can be expressed, as a I -Kind! 
expresses it here, by saying that the substance is what it is "through itself," 
bi-'i-otafi. But nafs also means "soul."' Therefore in the case of the living 
substance, it is the soul [nafs) through which the substance is what it is, and 
that means that soul Is the form of the thing. This argument seems, then, 
10 equivocate on the term nafs. But arguably the equivocation is not vicious, 
insofar as the soul has already been explicitly identified as the "quiddity 
\ma"iyya\*' of the living thing (§4, AR 266), and implicitly as its essence or self 
{'ayn,dhitt\. With this i it mind we might suppose that al-Kindf regards it as 
already proven that my soul is my essence; here he is just trying to explain 
that that means my soul is my form. 

But there is still a problem. Note that at-Kindl calls soul not only the 
form of the living thing, but the intellectual form of the living thing, and 
hence thespecies of the living thing. He then goes on to argue in some detail 
that species are incorporeal, and it is this that shows that soul is incorporeal. 
This seems simply bizarre. Why should 1 think that my soul is itself the 
species to which I belong (the species human)? To understand why al-Kindl 
makes this move we need to remember that the test he is primarily using 
here is the Categories which, notoriously, makes no use of the notion of 
form. In the context of the Categories, what is predicated essentially of an 
object is not the form of that object, but the species to which that object 
belongs; for example, the species frog is predicated essentially of all frogs. 
Now, al-Kindl is being faithful to Aristotle when he says that such a species 
is itself a substance, though he suppresses the fact that a species is for 
Aristotle ^secondary substance," whereas (in the Categories at least) primary 
substances are the members of the species, for example individual frogs. But 
by claiming that the soul is itself the species of the living thing, al-Kindi has 
conflated the species umvers.it* of the Categories with the substantial forms 
of other Aristotelian works, like the Physics, De Anima, and Metaphysics. Of 
course scholars today disagree about how a human's substantia] form relates 
to the universal species human, especially in the Metaphysics. At-Kindl's 
implicit stance on the question is that the two should simply be identified. It 
is not clear whether he is aware of the potential difficulties of such a view. In 
the present context, there is at least one problem that should hive been 
obvious to him, namely that there is only one species human, whereas there 
arc many humans and, one would have thought, many human souls. 
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In any case, all of this means that for al-Kindl to show that the soul is 
incorporeal, he need only show that specks are incorporeal. He docs so 
using the now familiar method of dichotomous argument. If a species is a 
body, he says, then it is cither present in each member of the species as a 
whole or as a part- But neither option is possible, so species arc incorporeal. 
The argument against the hrst of the two options is rather obscure: 

Jttt'orporcdt SttbtiiMeef '<& |AR >'>S): The species is composed of different 
things. For example "man" is composed oF animal, rational, and mortal. 
Every one oF its genera and specific differences are also composed of 
what defines them, i.e. of that from which its definition is assembled. 
Therefore, the parts from which it is composed arc different from one 
another. Since the species is not made up of similar parts, if the species 
is completely present m one of its individual members, then how can it 
be completely present in another I member of the same species)? 

[ cannot claim to understand this with any confidence, hut perhaps the 
point is as follows. If one bixly is wholly present in many things, then that 
body must be homogeneous. For example, every part of a body of water 
is wholly and completely water. Thus, if water saturates a sponge, then 
water is wholly present in every part of the sponge. But species are n<* 
homogeneous: rather they have parts that differ from one another (for 
instance the "parts" of the species man arc animal, rational, and mortal). So 
if species is a bixfy then it cannot be present as a whole in each member of 
the species. The argument against the second option l§q, Alt 268— y) is 
clearer: the membership of a species is potentially infinite in magnitude. 
There can, tor instance, always be more frogs. So if the species consists in 
parts that are present severally in the members of the species, it will never 
be fully actual — those parts of the species/rag that would be in the frogs 
yet to come will be potential, and there will always be such potential parts. 
B<ith options refuted, al-Kindl concludes that species cannot be cor- 
poreal. Since the soul has been identified as the species of the living thing, 
and since we already showed earlier that it is a substance, we now sec that 
the soul is an incorporeal substance. When al-Kindl states this conclu- 
sion he phrases it in an ambiguous way: "so necessarily there arc many 
incorporeal substances" (§10, AR 260). This may mean that every one at 
the many species is an incorporeal substance, by the dichotomous argu- 
ment just given; so that for example, frog, horse, and human arc distinct 
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incorporeal substances. Or, it may mean that every soul is an incorporeal 
substance and there are many souls, one for each living being. As men- 
tioned above, this would not sit well with the claim that the soul is itself 
the species of the living thing, because whereas three humans would have 
three waits, ihcy all share in only imc species. But al-Kindl seems to be 
unaware of this pruhlim. 

In any case, this concludes the argument of incorporeal Substances. 
Though, as we have seen, al-Kindl's argument draws heavily on Aris- 
totle's Categoritt, it is clear that the upshot of his argument is rather 
Platonic. Indeed the central thesis of the treatise is more reminiscent of the 
Fkacdo than anything in the Aristotelian corpus. This takes us to another 
text of al-Kindi's, a brief passage found in the Istanbul manuscript labeled 
"Statement of at-Kindl on the soul, concise and brief \Kalam til-Kindi ft 
'I-iiiifi, mu/fitajnr utija j." The lack of any introductory comments and the 
abrupt ending suggests that this may be a fragment taken from a larger 
Kindian work that is now lost. The content is also rather enigmatic, but it 
underscores our impression that al-Kindi's views cm the soul were meant 
to combine the doctrines of both Aristotle and Plato. The text begins as 
fallows: 

Snort Statement oh the Soul §i~2 {AR 28 1): AI-KindT said: Aristotle says 
about the soul that it is a simple substance, and that it makes its acts 
manifest through bodies \ajrtmi]. Plato says that it is united to the body 
I fiattl, and likewise that the union with the body \jtsm\ extends to the 
bodies ]u/ram] and acts upon ihcm. He distinguishes between jr^m and 
jism, saying that j»m is those sensible substances which bear accidents 
m the world of generation, whereas ajiitM is, tor instance, the celestial 
sphere. 

One might think that these two statements arc contradictory [with 
what Aristotle and Plato say elsewhere], for they hoth maintain else- 
where that the soul is a substance with no length, width, or depth. Hoth 
of them maintain that the soul is said to be conjoined to the celestial body 
only with respect to its acts, which are made manifest in the celestial 
body ami through the celestial body. They do not maintain that |the soul] 
is conjoined to [the celestial body| the way that celestial hodics and 
sublunary bodies conjoin |to other celestial or sublunary bodies |. Both 
maintain, somewhere in their works, that ihc acts of the soul arc mani- 
fest only in the sublunary bodies, which fall under generation, through 
the intermediary of the celestial sphere. 
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The first thing ti> notice is this passage's insistence on the agreement 
between Aristotle and Plato. In |?2 we have a scries »f theses attributed to 
Plato and Aristotle together, including the claim, familiar from That There 
Are incorporeal Stihstuncei, that the soul is not three-dimensional, that is, 
that it is nut a body. This is a particularly striking example of al-Kindt's 
general tendency to present the Greek tradition as a single, harmoni- 
ous whole (see above, chapter 2). He also shows himself concerned to stress 
that both Plato and Aristotle arc internally consistent, that is, that the 
statements that begin the fragment do not conflict with their statements 
elsewhere. 

Doctrinally, matters arc more complex. For one thing we have a 
strange, and in al-Kitidl unique, contrast between the terms jwm and/trm. 
Normally he uses these as synonyms, but here /ism is reserved for celestial 
bodies, whereas jirm means sublunary bodies. Obviously the question 
arises as to whether this terminological distinction reflects any similar 
distinction in Greek. Possibly jitfS is meant to render aether, the so-called 
rtfth clement out of which Aristotle's heavens arc made. But of course 
iietker docs not mean "body" and there is, as far as I know, no Greek text 
in which two synonyms both meaning *"bi>dy" arc distinguished as re- 
ferring to heavenly and sublunary bodies. Possibly at-Kindl was simply 
misled by the use of two different, but synonymous terms in the Arabic 
translations he was reading. In any case, the view ascribed here to Plato is 
that the soul is associated in the first instance with celestial bodies: it is 
united to them, and its union "extends to \ Y uu>asituY ' the sublunary bodies 
and acts upon them tyaf'alu J1-/1J). There is apparent agreement here with 
the Aristotle quotation, which likewise says that the soul's actions are 
made manifest through bodies. The term here for "bodies" isajram, which 
are sublunary bodies, if we should read the terminological distinction back 
into the Aristotle citation. Similarly, ir we arc to read the terminological 
distinction forward into §2,' then we have both Aristotle and Plato saying 
that the soul is conjoined to the celestial body, and making its acts manifest 
"in j_^"|" and "through Ji/-|" the celestial body. 

This, it might be thought, is also pretty strange, as a reading of either 
Plato or Aristotle- However it was traditional in Platonism to hold that 
souls have, before birth and arter death, a relationship with celestial 
bodies. Al-KindT apparently has at least a dim awareness of this doctrine, 
and is willing to go along with it to some extent. But he also wants to deny 
a Neoplatonic theory sometimes associated with this., according to which 
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The human soul possesses .1 "soul vehicle \o\Aetna\" in which it primarily 
resides. This comes out in section 3 of the fragment, where he denies that 
the sou] "clothes itself with a celestial bcidy by which it enters into and goes 
out of a sublunary body/' He seems to find this simply ridiculous: "this is 
manifestly wrung, and is a view that would iwrt be held even by someone 
below the rank of Pinto." There follows a brief refutation of the view in §4 
(AR 2S2}. 

There is one other issue raised by this brief text, which is the question 
of how the soul relates to the body — any bi>dy, whether celestial or sub- 
lunary. Al- Kindt is insistent, as we would expect from Incorporeal Sub- 
stances, that the soul is completely disiinci from the body. He denies that it 
is spatially extended, and that soul relates to body the way bodies relate ti» 
each other. He also says several times that, for Aristotle and Plato, the 
extent of the soul's relation to body is that it maniicsts its actions \afiil) 
through the body. And even this limited interaction between si ml and 
body would seem to be a temporary affair, in the case of the sublunary 
bodies. All of this should be borne in mind as we turn to the longest of our 
three texts on the nature of the soul, the Discourse on the Soul. 

In contrast to Incorporeal Substances, the Discourse seems to show al- 
Eiindl at his least original. It consists almost entirely or putative quotes 
from Greek philosophers, namely Plato, Pythagoras {if this is the correct 
reading of the name, which is unclear in the manuscript), and Aristotle. It 
is just as much a work of ethics and cschatology as a work of psychology, 
and in fact offers little in the way of explicit doctrine about the nature of 
the human soul. Furthermore, it proceeds mostly by way of exhortation 
and colorful metaphor; even the section based on Aristotle (§VI) has 
nothing to do with Dc Aninia or any other Aristotelian work familiar to 
us, but instead presents an anecdote about a visionary Greek king. " We 
are, then, quite distant from the technical considerations we have seen 
so far in this chapter, as well as those we will soon see in works like 
On Intellect and On Sleep ana 1 Dream. This invites the thought that the 
Discourse should be discounted in a detailed consideration of al- Kindt's 
psychology, especially if it is simply a recapitulation or a Greek source or 
sources with little or no input from al-Kindl himself. Certainly some 
works by at-KindT do consist mostly of transmitted Greek material (for 
example On Definitions and the Sayings of Socrates, on which see chap- 
ter 6). On the other hand, al-Kindt is clearly quoting the Greek views with 
emphatic approval. In one instance (§TI_i., AR 274) he explicitly asserts the 
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truth of the views ascribed to Plato. So if we cannot square the teaching of 
the Discourse with the doctrines in al-KindTs other works, wc may just 
have to conclude that this is an area of aJ-Kindl's thought where he is 
inconsistent. 

I think, however, that a closer examination or the Discourse wilt reveal 
that it is neither so discontinuous with the rest of his psychological writ- 
ings, nor so fortuitous in the selection of its content, as we might at first 
believe. The most obvious unifying aspect is that al-KindT begins and ends 
the Discourse, speaking in his own voice, with the blunt claim that the soul 
is a "simple substance \jawhar buiJt\J' At the end (gVU.3, AR 280), he 
presents this as the epitome of all that the ancients had to say about the 
soul. This suggests that the souls status as an incorporeal substance is 
central to the Discount:, perhaps even its overarching theme — and if so, 
that would of course bring its c<mccrns closer to the those of the two texts 
we've already examined. Let us see whether this is borne out by the rest of 
the treatise. 

It begins with the assertion that the soul is not only simple, but also 
divine, being "from the substance of the Creator, like the light of the sun 
from the sun" <jjjl.2, AR 273). {Charles (Jenequand has suggested con- 
vincingly that this is an echo of texts found in the Greek Hermetic cor- 
pus. 1 There follows a section of text which begins, "he has shown that 
[ci-n ijad biiyyami\ . . ." {ijll.i, AR 273)- It is not clear who '"he" is, but the 
argument that follows seems to derive from Plato, who is the first author 
t<> be named explicitly in what follows {§11.3). The first topic discussed 
(§11.2} is the phenomenon of self-restraint. For example, sometimes we 
have the urge to become angry, but wc restrain ourselves, or we have a 
desire but refrain from acting on it. This, in a rather schematic form, is the 
argument of Plato's Republic, 436b and following, which is designed to 
show that the soul has multiple parts. For example, there is a part of the 
soul that desires drink, and a part of the soul that is capable of restraining 
this desire (430c): it cannot be the same part that both desires and restrains, 
because nothing can be opposed to itself. The three parts of the soul 
rec< tgnizcd by al-KindT are also taken from the Republic: the intellective 

part, the thttmas or spirited part (which feels anger, for instance), and the 

1 - - 12 

desiring part. " 

Now, this tripartition of the soul is often thought to pose a problem for 

Plato: if the soul is a simple, incorruptible, and immaterial substance {as he 

seems to say in the Phanio), then how can it have parts? Rut this problem 
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docs not arise for al-KindT, us is cleat from a closer look at his discussion of 
the soul's faculties: 

Discourse on the Soul §11.2 (Ak 273): This soul js separated from this 
body and different from it, and us substance ts a divine, spiritual 
substance, as is seen from the nobility of its nature and its opposition to 
the desires and irascibility that befall the body. This is because the 
irascible faculty moves man at some times, and incites him to commit a 
serious transgression. But this soul is opposed to it, and prohibits the 
anger from committing its act, or from pursuing rage and its ven- 
geance, and restrains it, just as the horseman restrains the horse, when 
it is .iliouc to bob from him or take fright. Ami this is a clear proof that 
the faculty by which the man becomes angry a not this soul. ... As for the 
desiring faculty, it longs at certain rimes for certain desires, and the 
intellectual soul considers that it is a mistake, and that it leads to a 
deplorable state, and thus it prohibits this [state | and opposes it. And 
this is also a proof that each one of them |sc. the soul and the desiring 
faculty! > s different from the other. 

The diKtrine being presented here is not that the soul has three parts. 
Rather it is that there is an opposition between the soul itself and its lower 
faculties. The intellectual soul ial-nafs al-'atjliyya), then, is the soul, rather 
than being one of the souls parts. Anger, desire, and the like are not parts 
of the soul either, but '"faculties " or "powers" (quwan). In the Disiottrse, it 
is mrt even clear that anger and desire have anything to do with the soul at 
alt; one has rather the impression that they are powers of the body which 
are resisted by the intellectual soul. In another work. On the Prostration of 
the Outermost Sphere, al-Kindi docs say that the rational, irascible and 
desiring faculty are "powers of the soul \al-qutvan al-nafsdniyya[~ {§¥[.4, 
AR 255, Rf 193.)- But even there he adds that the irascible and desiring 
faculties "belong incidentally to the living thing that is generated and 
corrupted, in order to set right a shortcoming in it [e.g. to supply it with 
food|. But the rational power is lor the perfection of its excellence." So 
again, it seems that it is the rational or intellectual power that defines the 
nature of the soul. 

This goes some way towards solving the problem mentioned at the 
outset i»r the chapter: if soul is immaterial, how dries it relate to the body? 
The answer is that some or the semis activities, albeit activities that are not 
essential to it, are "made manifest through the body" (as the Short State- 
ment on the Soul has it). I take this to be tantamount to the claim in the 
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Discourse and elsewhere thai there arc psychic powers or facilities that arc 
realized in the body, though the sou] as such is intellective and intellection 
is not realized in the body. It follows that the human soul can exist and 
fulfill its nature perfectly {by engaging iji intellection) even without the 
body. So it comes as no surprise to learn that a] -Kindt's Greek philoso- 
phers think that the soul can survive the death of the bifdy, and that it is 
precisely when it is freed from the bi»dy that the sou] has its best chance to 
come to its proper, intellectual realm. This realm, "the world of divinity," 
is said to be "behind the celestial sphere" [§V.i, Alt 27S), a claim that is 
explicated in the second section ascribed to Plato. According to al-Kindt's 
Plato, after the death of the body the soul comes to be associated with each 
of the heavenly spheres in turn, gradually being purified until it is freed 
from any association with the body (§V.i— 2). Here one is reminded ir- 
resistibly of the Short Statement on the Soul and the idea that the soul acts 
through the celestial bi>dies as well as sublunary ones. 

This brings us back to the problem of how well the Discourse fits with 
the rest of al-KindT's psychology, a nd whether he has a consistent position 
on the relation of soul to binly. Clearly the texts we have examined draw 
on different sources, with the Discourse in particular showing influence 
from the Hermetic and Ncoplatonic traditions, which seem to serve as a 
filter for doctrines that originate in genuine Platonic works such as the 
Republic and Phaedo. * By contrast Incorporeal Substances is influenced 
chiefly by Aristotle's Categories. Yet one diKtrinc is consistently empha- 
sized in all these texts: the doctrine that soul is ,1 simple, incorporeal 
substance. What is striking is the lack of any attempt on al-Kindt's part to 
square this diKtrinc with Aristotle's De Anima, a source that is so far 
conspicuous only by its absence. We know that al-Kindf was, at least at 
some point in his career, able to read an Arabic paraphrase of the De 
Anima, which was itself influenced by Ncoplatonic commentaries and 
probably based on an Alexandrian paraphrase of the work. Why does it 
not exert a greater influence over his psychological teaching? 

It is tempting to speculate that the works wc have been examining 
might come from a phase of a I- Kindt's career when he had not yet read 
this version of the De Anima (see above, chapter 1), or at least not yet 
integrated this work into his psychology. Tor example, nowhere in these 
texts do wc find the formula that the soul is the form of the body in the 
sense that it is the body's actuality. We do find this formula in al-Kindt's 
On Definitions, which reports definitions of soul as the ""perfection and 
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completion" (ist/fundl, tamJmiyyn) of the body ^4, AR 165). ' But in his 
other works a] -Kind! seems to have avoided this conception 01 soul, cither 
because he was not yet aware of it, or perhaps because it would imply that 
the soul depends on the body for its continued existence. ' On the other 
hand, one should be careful not to confuse the Arabic paraphrase of the 
De Anima with the De Anima itself. For someone with the sort of dualist 
teaching we have found in al-Kindi, the paraphrase is more congenial 
than its 11 km Lite source. It argues explicitly lor the immortality of the 
intellectual soul (301)), which is said to be a "simple substance \jatvhur 
mat>stil\" (307), and avers that soul grasps intelligiblcs through itself but 
grasps scnsiblcs through ihc instrument of sensation (311, cf. 323)- It al- 
Kindl did already know the De Anima through this paraphrase when he 
wrote works like the Discount, then he probably saw no conflict between 

Aristotle and the strongly dualist theory he associates with Plato and 

1- I 1 ' 

accepts as his own. 

Indeed, there arc signs of this theory throughout al-Kindfs extant 
corpus, even elsewhere in On Definitions." As we will sec shortly it coheres 
with the epistemology of Ow the intellect. On Recollection and On Sleep and 
Dream. It seems also to be at work in a passage from On Pint Philosophy, 
which argues that soul is not the true One. Here al- Kindt admits that 
emotions can affect the soul, as he must if the dire warnings in the Dis- 
course about vice and the corruption of the soul arc to be taken seriously. 
But his emphasis is largely on the intellective soul and its being subject to 
multiplicity, insofar as it engages in "thought IjfifyT' (^XIX.5, AR 154, RJ 
S5; see further below). Finally, we can mention On Dispelling Sadness, 
which as we will sec in chapter (> is dependent on the dualist psychology we 
have seen in this chapter so far. In one passage, al-KindT explains that 
we ought to care for the soul rather than the body, because it is our "essence 
[dhat\" (JjIV.i) — the language of this section is reminiscent of the argument 
in Incorporeal Substances. In the same section al-KindT adds that qui bodies 
are only the "tools" or "instruments" (Jliit) of our souls." 

It seems, then, that al-KindT is consistent m maintaining that the soul is 
a self-subsisting substance, can survive the death of the body, and interacts 
with the body only by exercising certain "incidental" functions through the 
body (including sensation, presumably, as well as such things as anger and 
desire). Nevertheless the soul is somehow subject to the body's negative 
influence if it should become preoccupied with the sensible world. The 
soul's perfection is to occupy itself instead with things of the intellectual 
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realm — that is, with immaterial objects of knowledge. AI-KindT's strongly 
PLi ionizing psychology would thus lead us to expect him to provide a 
strongly Pb ionizing epistemoJogy. If the sou] is really to be so divorced 
from the sensible world and its objects, we will need an account of how it 
comes to know non-sensible things. For it docs not look as though sense 
experience can provide any basis tor intellectual knowledge. Indeed the 
body is an obstacle to such knowledge. To tackle this issue, we will need to 
understand in greater detail how al-Kindl understands the essential func- 
tion of the human soul, namely rationality or intellectual thought. For this 
purpose we can do no better than to turn to his short treatise On the 
intellect. 



Intellect 

With the exception of Oft First Philosophy, the enigmatic On the intellect is 
al-KindT's most famous philosophical work. This is because it inaugurates 
the Arabic tradition of interpreting Aristotle's theory of intellect by giving 
a classification of different "types" or "kinds" \iinu , it'\ of intellect. This sort 
of classification will become central in the epistcmotogics of al-Farabl, 
Avicenna, and Averroes. On the Intellect is also relevant for the Latin 
medieval tradition, having been translated in two versions by the twelfth- 
century translation circle in Toledo. As usual, a! -Kind! looks back towards 
Greek sources even as he is anticipating these later developments. Unfor- 
tunately, in this case there is some doubt as to what those sources might 
have been. It is clear enough that O/i the Intellect is influenced by a Greek 
commentary {or commentaries) on Aristotle's De Anima, because these 
commentaries are the origin of the aforementioned classification of intel- 
lect into types. In a book-length study of On the Intellect ~~ Jean Jolivet has 
argued persuasively that the De Animti commentary of Philoponus is closer 
to al-Kindls discussion than any other extant Greek commentary. But 
there is some doubt as to whether al-Kindi could have known this com- 
mentary directly, and as we will see, at-Kindl's epistcmology is in sharp 
contrast to that of Philoponus on several crucial points. 

On the Intellect is based on interpretations of Aristotle's treatment of 
intellect in De Anima III.4— 5." At the very beginning of III. 4, Aristotle 
draws a parallel between intellection and sensation. Just as sensation is a 
faculty which is capable of receiving a sensible form, so intellection must 
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be "some sort of being acted upon \pasckeiii\'' (429^14, cE 429^6). And just 
as sensation is potentially what is sensible, so "intellect is the intelligible* 
potentially, in some way \dttmimci p6s eft's ta noetu ho nous\" (4291130—31; 
similarly intellect is said to be "not actually, but potentially, the forms \ta 
cidc'Y' 42^28— i)1. In short, sensation is potentially its object, and si» is in- 
tellect. Whether sensation and intellect grasp different <ibjccts or the same 
objects is not clear. Aristotle says that intellect can grasp a// things, as patt 
of his proof (hat intellect has no bodily organ. This suggests that the ob- 
jects of sensation are art least a subset of the objects of intellection. As we 
will see, though, al-Kindi believes that the domain of objects grasped by 
intellect is wholly distinct from the domain of objects grasped by sensation. 
When the intellect actually becomes the intelligible, then thinking 
occurs. There is however a middle ground between the intellect in a state 
of absolute potentiality and the intellect in a state of actual thinking: 

Dc Attitna ^iKjih^-t^: When [ intellect | become the various things as does 
one who is said to he a knower in actuality — this happens when one 
can actualize by oneself \hotan datu'tet etiergein di <iutou\ — then it is 
nonetheless potential in a sense, though not in the way it was before 
learning or discovering. 

This passage applies the distinction between first and second actuality to 
thinking. When I have learned something but am not thinking about it just 
at the moment, I am in a state of first actuality. When I put that learning 
into use and actually think (which I can do "by myself") then I am in a state 
of second actuality. But how, precisely, is it that the potentiality of intellect 
in actualized, so as to produce thinking? Aristotle is less than clear about 
this in the present context. Famously, in Posterior Analytics II. 19 he gives a 
broadly empiricist account of how nous {"intellect," though that may or 
may not he the best translation in the context of II. 19) draws on sense- 
expenence to grasp universals. But that sort of empiricist program is not 
obviously present in DeAnimn Itl.4, and as we will see it plays no role in al- 
tLindT's interpretation. Here, it is worth reiterating that al-Kindi would not 
have been able hi read the Posterior Analytics in Arabic translation, though 
he may have known some ideas from it indirectly. 

With some trepidation, we may now turn the page to the notorious De 
Auima IIL5. This chapter begins by saying that in soul, "'just as in all 
nature," there is something potential, like matter, and something else that 
is a "cause and maker \aition i;m poietil^on \" (4 30a in— 12). So there is an 
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intellect that ''becomes all things \panta ginesthai]" and an intellect that 
"makes all things \pania poiein)" in the way that light makes potentially 
existing colors actual (430a 14— 17). This intellect, Aristotle declares, is '"sep- 
arate, impassive, and unmixed." It does not "sometimes think and some- 
times not." Furthermore, "this alone is imrrmrt.il and eternal, but we do not 
remember, because although this | intellect | is impassive, the passive intellect 
|Ao pafhetiifOf isouf] is corruptible"' (431x122—25). Mist, but not all, com- 
mentators agree that the "passive intellect" Oil this final passage is identical to 
the "potential intellect" just mentioned." And they agree that this potential 
or passive intellect is distinct from the intellect that is the main topic of III.5, 
which crimes to be called the "maker" or "agent" intellect {aoitf ptuctOfps), a 
phrase never used by Aristotle himself." The central challenge for com- 
mentators, then, was to integrate the potential intellect and maker intellect 
■ ■J ][1. 5 into the account <ii [1 1. 4. 

The classification of intellect we rind in al-Kindl seems intended to do 
just that. He runs through Hie classification twice, briefly at the beginning 
of the treatise and in more detail at the end. The first type of intellect is 
described at first as being "always in act" (§2, AR 353), and later as "'the 
cause and principle for all intelligible objects and secondary intellects" {§7, 
AR 357). It also plays the nJc of actualizing the intellect in the human 
soul, from which it is distinct (j}6, AR 356). It would seem that this "first 
intellect" is the maker intellect of De Animu 1 1 1. 5. The claim that it is 
"always'" thinking echoes Aristotle's statement that the maker intellect 
docs not sometimes think, and sometimes not; like the maker intellect, it 
is referred to as a "cause"; it is "separate," in the sense that it transcends 
human soul; and it makes the potentially thinkable actually thought, which 
is reminiscent of the passage that compares the maker intellect to light. 
Finally, and perhaps most persuasively, if this "first intellect" were not the 
"maker intellect" of III. 5, then al-Kindl*s scheme would give no place to 
the maker intellect at all. 

What of the remaining kinds of intellect: Here things are more 
straightforward: they are the human intellect in its various degrees of 
potentiality and actuality. In the first instance, prior to alt learning, the 
human intellect is wholly unactualized yet able to take on the harms of all 
things. Thus, at-KindT calls it "intellect in potency," which reflects the 
Greek now kiitu dtmanun, which is found in the commentary tradition. 
Next, we have the intellect that "is acquired by the soul," which the soul 
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may "actualize whenever it wishes" {§8, AR J57). This is the intellect in 
the state described by Aristotle in IIt.4 us being actual, yet still in a sense 
potential. At- Kindt's claim that it may be actualized at will picks up 
Aristotle's remark that one may put what one has learned into use "by 
oneself." There are two names we might give to this intellect. Following 
jl-KindT we might refer to it as "acquired intellect," though this is slightly 
conf using hecause al-FarabT will later use this phrase to refer to something 
else. Alternatively, we could call it "dispositional intellect," since this is a 
term found in the Greek commentators ipoui %ath' hexin) lor intellect in 
the state or first actuality. Finally we have the intellect that is actually 
thinking. This is nur intellect when we arc first "acquiring" an intelligible 
object, or when we actually think about such an object again later on. So to 
sum up, the four types of intellect are: 

(] J The intellect that is always in act, and is outside the human soul 

(2) The human intellect in a state of complete potentiality (first po- 
tentiality) 

(3) The human intellect that has heen acquired and may he actual- 
ized at will {second potentiality; first actuality) 

(4) The human intellect that is actually thinking (second actuality) 

Or, to give them proper names: 

(1) The first intellect" ' 

(2) The potential intellect 

(3) The dispositional (or acquired) intellect 

(4) The actual intellect 

It is important to see that intellects (2), (3), and (4) arc not distinct entities. 
Rather they are the same human intellect, but in different states. By 
contrast the "first intellect'' is distinct from and transcendent above hu- 
man intellect or soul, Ontologically speaking, On the Intellect recognizes 
two kinds of intellect, one human and one transcendent. 

Like Aristotle, al-K.indT explains how we progress from potential in- 
tellect to actual intellect by dtawing a parallel between sensation and 
intellection. The parallel rests «n two points of' similarity. First, intellect 
is jMiientially its object, just as the faculty of sensation is potentially its 
object. This is also the basis for the parallel in Arisftrtlc. Second, the form 
that is taken on in sensation is identical to the sense faculty, which in turn 
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is identical to the soul. There is no "otherness" between subject and object 
of sensation. And likewise for intellection: 

'"Jiff the Intellect ^ {AR 356): When |tbc sou!| unites with the intel- 
lectual form it and the intellectual form are not distinct, because [the 
soulj is not divided, such thjt it would undergo alteration. When n 
unites to the intellectual form it and the intellect are one and the same 
thing, subject and object of thinking \tHftln tva ma'qula\. Therefore, the 
intellect and the intelligible object arc one and the same thing with 
respect to the soul. 

This stress on the identity of soul with the intelligible does not at first 
sight seem Aristotelian. But it may relate to Aristotle s worry in De Ant/mi 
111,4 ''bout whether and how intellect is "affected" or "acted upon,' and 
to his claim that intellect has no bodily organ. Since intellect is Immaterial, 
Aristotle did not want it to undergo alteration or motion, even though it is 
receptive of form: it is "acted upon" yet nonetheless "impassive \npathe.<\' 
(.120a 15)- And needless to say it was at least as important to Ncoplatonic 
commentators that the immaterial soul be immune to change. Al-Kindl 
betrays his own concern with this issue when he says that soul cannot be 
distinct from the form it grasps, because it is not "divided such that it 
would undergo alteration." I take this t<i mean that it soul were like a 
distinct substrate for the form it grasps, then a change from thinking about 
one thing to thinking about another thing would he just like any physical 
change where a material subject loses one form and takes on another. For 
similar reasons he rejects the idea that soul is like a "vessel" for the form it 
grasps, or like a body that takes on an image (^3, AR 354-5). Rather the soul 
tfaa intellect undergoes no pnxxss or transition when it thinks; it simply and 
all at once becomes identical with its object. The fact that the soul's sim- 
plicity is in 4 compromised by its reception of a sensible or intelligible form 
thus preserves its immateriality and immutability. Al-Kindl's On Steep 
mid Dream also assi»ciates the simplicity ot sou! with its being identical to 
both scnsihle and intelligible objects (GV1II.I— a^ AR 30*— 2; ci. also On 
Recollection §6). 

But there is a puzzle about all of this, as we can sec if we go back to 
the case of sensation. Di*s al-Kindt really want us to believe that when I 
look at a ripe apple, my sense -faculty becomes a ripe apple? The answer, 
fortunately, is no. Rather he wants us to believe that my faculty of vision 
becomes red: strictly speaking, what I sense is the sensible form, not the 
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substance that has that form."' And in fact he even denies that my sense- 
faculty becomes identical with the redness of she apple. Rather, "the object 
of sensation belonging to the matter is distinct from the sensing soul \fa- 
timmii l-htiyiiln Ju-intm muhsustt/tH g/tnyr at-naft at-hajs\. Therefore, with 
respect to matter [min fi/tn at-huytltil\ what is sensed is not what senses'" 
(§4, AR 355). This dit's nut, t think, exclude that the very same form has a 
relationship both to the apple (the "matter") and to my soul. When I see 
the apple and sense the form, my sense faculty docs become identical with 
the form 01 red. But that need not be the same thing as becoming identical 
as the form of red qua belonging to this particular apple, since it is extrinsic 
to the color red that it belong to the apple. <IJ it were intrinsic, then it 
would be impossible for the very same color to belong to anything else.) 
In light of the parallel between sensation and intellection already es- 
tablished, al-Kindr thinks these features of sensation will apply to intellect 
as well. Just as in sensation there is some external source or cause from 
which we take the sensible form — in my example, the source or cause is 
the apple — so in intellection there must be some external source or cause 
from which we take the intelligible form. An empiricist interpretation 
would say that this source is always a physical, sensible object. A par- 
ticular apple could be the source not only of the sensible form red but alsi» 
of such intelligible forms as tipple and fruit. However, this is not the sort 
of interpretation al- Kindt adopts. Instead, it is here that he invokes the 
"first intellect" and gives it a role Ln explaining human intellection. Be- 
cause the first intellect is, as already mentioned, always thinking ail 
things, it is ideally suited to be the scat of all intelligibles. As a I -Kind! 
says, using some rather odd terminology, it is the "specics-ness of all 
things [natv'iyya at-as&y&'Y' ^5, AR 3,56). This doctrine is confirmed by 
On First Philosophy, which has the following to say about intellect: 

Ow Fust Philosophy §XIXj6 'AR 155, RJ S5): The soul is intellective in 
actuality when the species are unified with it. Hut before the species arc 
unified with it, it Is intellective in potentiality. Now, everything that 
belongs to something tn potentiality is only brought into actuality by 
something else. This thing 1h.1t brings something else from potentiality 
to actuality, is itself in actuality. So what brings the soul that is po- 
tentially intellective, to be actually intellective — i.e. that which unifies 
the species and genera of things, I mean their universal*, with the 
soul — is the universal* themselves. Through their union with the soul, 
the soul becomes intellective, that is, it comes to have a certain intellect. 
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ih-it is, 10 have the universalis of things. Thus the universal* of things, 
since they arc tn the soul, go Irom potentiality to actuality, and .ire the 
acquired intellect of the soul, which it had in potentiality. They are the 
intellect in actuality that brings the soul from potentiality to actuality. 

This passage is remarkably similar in terminology to On the Intellect, even 
mentioning an "'acquired intellect." And the point or the passage is the 
same: the soul is potentially the intelligible*, but can only become the 
intelligibles actually (i.e. can only think) by contacting something else that is 
already actually the intelligibles. This is the "intellect in actuality, " the first 
intellect of On the Intellect. 

We saw that al-KindT wanted to maintain a distinction between a 
sensible form in matter and that sensible form in my sense-faculty. He 
makes the same sort of distinction in the case of intellection: "the intelli- 
gible object in the soul and the first intellect are not one thing, with respect 
to the first intellect. But with respect to the soul, the intellect and the 
intelligible object are one and the same thing" (Oh the Intellect §6, AR 357). 
In other words, just as red-in-the-apple is not the same as rcd-in-my-soul, 
despite both being instances of the same form red, so the intclligible-in-the- 
rirst- intellect is not in every respect the same as the intelligiblc-in-my-soul. 
This is important because the first intellect and my soul arc both simple, 
and thus both absolutely identical to the intelligibles they grasp. So al- 
Kindfs move here is intended to prevent my soul tram becoming abso- 
lutely identical to the transcendent first intellect. Because of this our in- 
tellect may be called "secondary " even when it is actually thinking," 
although it has the same content as the first intellect. It can think of this 
content only intermittently and, presumably, partially, insofar as it thinks 
about one thing at a time instead of all possible intelligibles at once. 

Although al-Kindi gets a lot of mileage out of the parallel between 
sensation and intellection, he also insists on a fundamental contrast be- 
tween the two: 

On ike Intellect §3 {AR 454)- 1 Aristotle | says that forms are of two types. 
One of these two forms is material, and falls under sense. The other 
does not have matter, and falls under Intellect; and these are the species 
of things and what is above [species, i.e. gcnera|. 

In what follows al-KindT describes the intelligible <ihjects as having "no 
matter and no phantasia" (§5, AR $*,&)', this is why they are inaccessible la 
the (acuities of sensation and imagination. One cannot, thai is, sec (or 
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hear, smell, etc.) or imagine the species human or the genus animal. 
Rattier one can grasp it only intellectually, perhaps hy coming to know its 
definition. Now, this is on the face of it simply common sense: it would, be 
j bold empiricist indeed who claimed that we actually set the species 
hitman when we look at Socrates. 

What is more problematic is that al-Kindi, encouraged by the rigorous 
distinction between sensible and intelligible objects, has given sensation no 
ode at all to play in the acquisition of intelligibles. Rather the intelligible* 
are acquired directly from the first intellect. Al-Kindl does not even claim 
(as Aviccnna. for instance, will later doV that the acquisition of intelli- 
gible* is somehow prompted or prepared by sense-experience. Nor, for 
that matter, does he rule this out. Indeed we are given no clue as to what 
occasions the bestowal of forms on the human intellect by the first intellect, 
with the possible exception of one ambiguous sentence. Very literally, it 
says: "as for the fourth, it is the intellect that is manifested from the soul 
whenever |the soul| actuali7.es [the intellect!, Sl> that from [the soul|, 
something other than |thc soul| ha* |thc intellect! existing in actuality | fa- 
fyifta tvsitvjUdan li-gkayrikii ruin -ha bi-l^i'l\" (§7, AR 35S). In other words, 
the soul makes this fourth intellect actual in s<jmcthing else. If we follow 
Gerhard F.ndrcss in seeing the "something else" as another human soul, 
then al-Kindl's point here could he that one human who is already actually 
thinking brings another human from potentially to actually thinking. This 
could happen when, for instance, a mathematics teacher brings a student 
to grasp some mathematical concept or principle. 

If this is right, then it would provide a link to Philoponus' com- 
mentary on the De Auima. For Philoponus also stresses the acquisition of 
new intelligibles through the good offices of a teacher. And, as already 
mentioned, in his extensive study of On the Intellect Jean Jolivet argued 
that Philoponus is the most likely Greek source for al-Kindfs treatise. 
I am, however, somewhat skeptical that it could have been a direct source. 
It seems to me more likely that al-Kindi's treatment of intellect is based 
on a subsequent, perhaps more summary, account that stemmed from the 
school of Ammonius at Alexandria and incorporated some ideas found in 
Philoponus hut also departed from them in some respects. '" This is 
shown by the fact that al-Kindts account diverges from Philoponus' in 
several crucial respects. 

The most obvious difference is in their handling of the maker intellect 
of De Auitvti III. 5. While it is true, as Jolivet points out, that Philoponus 
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and at-Kindrbufh have a four-told classification of intellects, this is rather 
misleading. In fact Philoponus presents a three-fold classification, and 
then mentions more or less in passing that there is another "contemplative 
intellect" which is always in actuality. But this refers to God, not the 
maker intellect of II 1. 5. Fur Philoponus the "maker intellect" is the human 
intellect qua active, in other words al-Kindi s intellect {4), not his intel- 
lect (1). The reason Philoponus thinks this Ls that he wants to see III.^ as 
Aristirtlc's promised discussion of whether any aspect of' the human soul is 
immortal. It is here, according to Philoponus, that Aristotle proves that the 
human rational soul is immortal as well as immaterial. And although there 
arc a couple of passing suggestions that God plays a rule in actualizing hu- 
man intellect, in general Philoponus' epistemology in the De Anittui com- 
mentary makes no use of any transcendent principle. 

Rather, Philoponus sees the human soul as the source of its own in- 
telligiblcs. For he ascribes to the Platonic theory of recollection, according 
to which every hum.m mhiI has all intelligible* in it at birth, but in such a 
way that they arc forgotten. When wc seem to he learning, actually we arc 
being prompted to remember these intelligiblcs, so as to bring them into full 
actuality. We arc so prompted by another human intellect that is already 
actually grasping them, namely a teacher. And it is our si»ul qua actually 
thinking that survives the death of the b»dy, which in fact will free the 
rational soul to engage in a life of purer intellection. When Aristotle, then, 
talks of a "maker intellect" that is "separable and immortal" and that is 
"always thinking," he means that the actually thinking human intellect 
makes other intellects think all things, that this intellect can survive bodily 
death, and that all things arc always being thought of by active human 
intellects (though not necessarily by my active intellect). 

There is a difficulty for Philoponus in integrating the Platonic recol- 
lection theory with the Aristotelian distinction between grades of poten- 
tiality and actuality in intellect. Before an intelligible is remembered, it 
would seem that my intellect is not in a state of first potentiality with regard 
to that intellect, since after all I do know it. Nor is it in my dispositional 
intellect in a state of second potentiality, since I cannot think of it at will; 
rather I need to be prompted to remember by a teacher. And of course I am 
not actually thinking of these intelligiblcs cither. Philoponus solves this 
problem in a characteristically clever and innovative fashion. He argues 
that the intelligiblcs are in the soul the way mathematical truths are in the 
soul of a drunl^ ot sleeping mathematician, i.e. someone who does have the 
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intelligible* in first actuality, but is somehow impeded from accessing them 
(39.12—15). Of course the impediment is the fact of our embodiment, for 
the body gets in the way of intellection {cf. 20.74—6: "non enim cooperatur 
intellcctui corpus, sed magis impedit naturalcs ipsius opera tiones"). 

In all this, Philopunus is staking out a position that is in stark contrast 
to al -Kindt's. Philoponus rules out any r<ife for a sub-divine but still 
transcendent intellect. {In this respect al -Kindt's interpretation of III.5 is 
more like the one wc find ascribed to Marin us, a student of Proelus. ') 
F'hiloponus docs not need to posit such a transcendent intellect, because lor 
him the mtelligibtcs are always within the human smut, just waiting to be 
recollected and thus brought out into actuality. Nor docs a transcendent 
intellect need to be invoked to explain how we achieve recollection. This is 
dune in a more mundane fashion, by encountering another person who 
has already recollected, namely the teacher. By contrast, when al-Kindl 
says that the intellect "in potency is only actualized through something else 
which is that thing in act (^5, AR 350),'" he goes on to make clear that the 
"something else" in this passage refers to the first intellect that is distin- 
guished from any human soul. For at- Kindt we do not receive intclligihlcs 
from physical objects (as an empiricist would say), nor by discovering them 
within ourselves (as Plato and Philopunus would say). Rather wc receive 
them from the first intellect, which is not God, but which is transcendent 
above us. 



Recollection and the "Epistemic (Jap" 

One or the most striking features of the epistcmokigy set out in On she 
bite fleet is its stark contrast between the parallel processes of intellection 
and sensation. Of course these processes are closely associated with the sep- 
arate soul and the budy, respectively. I have already intimated that in 
ethical and psychological contexts, al-Kindt tends to portray the body as an 
obstacle to the soul's perfection, and the soul as something whose essential 
nature may be grasped without any reference to body or faculties exercised 
through the biidy. So one might expect his epistemology to minimize the 
role of such bodily faculties, and in particular sensation. Wc will now see 
that this expectation is well founded. 

To see this it will be useful to distinguish between two ways of mak- 
ing intellection, and not sensation, the faculty through which we have 
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knowledge. First, one might hold the relatively weak thesis that sensation 
and intellection have different objects, and that knowledge in the strict 
sense is only of the objects of intellection, i.e. universals. This would mean 
that we cannot have knowledge of a particular sensible object as such. 
Bui it would mrt necessarily mean that sensation makes no contribution 
to knowledge. One might hold, with Aristotle, that sensation somehow 
makes it possible for us to learn new intelligible* or universals, even though 
intellection and knowledge grasp universals, not sense-particulars. ' A 
second, stronger thesis would be to say that sensation not only has different 
objects from intellection, but also makes no contribution to intellection. 
According to this thesis there would be an "cpistcmic gap" between sen- 
sation and intellection, with intellection operating on its own, and sensation 
serving only to distract us from the good function or intellect. 

We have already seen that in On the Intellect al-KindT explicitly adopts 
the weaker thesis, and at least implicitly the stronger thesis. Let us see 
whether this is borne out by his other works. A revealing text, which 
echoes the teaching of On t/ie intellect, is the following: 

On Fust Philosophy IV.a— 5 {AR 107, RJ 19—21): Perception \wtifiitf] 
really consists in two things: sense- perception and intellectual percep- 
tion, because things arc cither universal m particular. By the universal 
I mean the genera that belong to species, and the species that belong to 
individuals, by particulars I mean the individuals that belong to species. 
Particular individuals are material and fall under the senses ji.e. arc 
perceptible to the senses|. On the other hand, genera and species do not 
tall under the senses, and are not perceived through sense-perception, 
hut rather fall under one of the powers of the complete, that is human, 
soul, namely |the power | called "human intellect." Since the senses 
perceive individuals, all the senstbles that arc represented in the soul are 
represented by the power that uses the senses. Conversely no concept of 
a species, or of what is above species J i.e. general, is represented by the 
soul's using an image, because every image is sensible. Instead, it is 
confirmed in the soul and is perfecrly certain, through the confirmation 
of the intellectual principles that arc necessarily intelligible. 

Here wc have not only the familiar contrast between two kinds of cog- 
nition or perception (wttjlld), but also a contrast between how we 
represent the cognized objects to ourselves. Sensation uses "images 
[muthiil]" whereas intellection does not; this will be of some importance 
hcluw when we turn to a discussion >.>i imagination. The passage certainly 
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seems to support the weak thesis described above, but perhaps not the strong 
thesis. Indeed the strong thesis might seem to be contradicted by al-Kindl's 
consistent identification of the intelligibles as "univcrsals." If I grasp the 
universal man, surely what I am doing is grasping a truth that applies to all 
jKirOcuho men. In that case, it seems plausible that we Learn the universal 
precisely through, our experiences with various particulars that fall under 
that universal. 

And in fact we have already seen (chapter 2.) a passage in which al- 
K.indl seems to make sensation a means to intellection. This passage is 
in On the Quantity of Aristotle's Battfy, where a I -Kind! insists that one can 
only achieve knowledge of "secondary substance," i.e. species and genera, 
through knowledge of quantity and quality. And it if- sensation, not in- 
tellection, that grasps quantity and quality (§VL6, AR 372). Is this not a 
clear-cut example in which we have knowledge of sensible objects? In- 
deed, is al-KindT nor saying that this knowledge ol sensible objects is the 
basis for all further knowledge? To answer this we need to remember 
the context: al-Kindf is defending the place of the mathematical, pro- 
paedeutic sciences as a prerequisite for all other knowledge. And these 
mathematical sciences (arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and harmonics) 
arc not studies of sensible particulars, but <it numbers, lines, ratios, and the 
like. Sensation is only required for these sciences insofar as we first en- 
counter number, line, ratio, and so on as inhering in a given sensible object. 

We know this because, in what immediately follows, al-KindT is very 
explicit that the sensible objects are not suitable objects of knowledge in 
their own right: 

Quantity jjVI.7 (AR 372}: Sensory knowledge is the knowledge of 
primary substance, and is tn flux due to ihc uninterrupted flux of what 
is known (this ends only when the {object of knowledge | itself ends, 
which means that it is wholly destroyed in its substance), or because of 
the multiplicity of sensible substance and the multiplicity of number. 
For if all that is numbered is finite, and it is always possible to mul- 
tiply any number, then what is numbered is potentially infinite in 
magnitude — if not in the number of the individuals, then in the num- 
ber of multiples. But what is infinite cannot be comprehended by any 
knowledge. 

This passage confirms at-Kindi's commitment to the weak thesis, that one 
cannot have intellectual knowledge of particulars as such, fcut only «f 
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universal*. He gives two arguments for the thesis here. The second of 
these is that, since sensible < injects are potentially infinite {there can al- 
ways he more individual men, for instance), there can he no knowledge of 
them; for no one can know what is infinite. The first argument is that 
particular objects are in constant change, so they do not have the stability 
required lor objects of knowledge. At-Kindl makes the same point 
elsewhere: 

On First Philosophy §IV.2 (AR io6, R] ty) [Sensation] is not stable 
because our contact |with the sensible) can cease, |ihe object of sensa- 
tion] flows and is in constant change, through one sort of motion or 
another. Its quantity is subjected to a contest between the more and the 
less, the equal and the unequal. Its quality varies, being similar or 
dissimilar, and more or less intense. Thus tt is constantly passing away 
and unceasingly changing. 

Here flux undermines not only the stability of sensible objects, but the 
stability ot sensation itself. Note that sensible objects are in flux with regard 
to quality and quantity, the very features that are indispensable in the 
sketchy epistemology oi f Quantity. 

Nov, these references to flux arc important, since they could provide 
support for the strong thesis: the thesis that scnsiblcs cannot even be a basis 
lor the knowledge of intclligibles, and lhat sensation therefore has no 
direct role to play in the acquisition of knowledge. In the Pht/cdf/s famous 
argument that sen siHes cannot be the source of concepts like equality, the 
crucial claim is that supposedly equal sensiblcs tike sticks and stones suffer 
from comprcscnce of opposites. Any stick is both equal and unequal, or rim 
more equal than unequal. By this Plato seems to mean that stick A is equal 
to stick B, but unequal to stick C However readers of Plato often conflate 
this problem with the problem of flux, encouraged in part by Aristotle's 
claim {Metaphysics A.o) that the flux theory led Plato to postulate Forms. 
From the claim that for any sensible object is always changing from F to 
not-F (flux), it is a short step to the claim that no sensible object is any more 
F than not-F {com presence of opposites). One need only add the premise 
that something that is changing, say, from white to not- white is, at the 
moment of change, in some sense both white and not-white. And in fact, 
in the passage just quoted from On First Philosophy, al -Kindt speaks of a 
""contest" between equality and inequality. This suggests that the sensible 
objects sutler from compresence of opp^isites. We have already seen him 
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insist on particular example*, of this, for instance thi.it all sensible* are both 
unc and many, acting and acted -up* m (see chapter 3). So al-Kindl may well 
have the strong thesis in mind as well as the weak thesis in the epistc- 
mological section of On First Philosophy, even though he presents no ex- 
plicit argument for the strong thesis here. 

This interpretation gains support from a different treatise by al-Kindt. 
The work in question was discovered by Gerhard Endress, and discussed 
by him in two articles. A heading or lengthy title identifies the subject of 
the treatise: "what the soul remembers of the things which it possessed in 
the world of the intellect when it comes into the world of sense-perception, 
and what it remembers of the things in the world of sense- perception 
when it comes into the world of the intellect." On Recollection, as I will call 
it, responds directly to some of the Arabic Ncopl atonic works produced in 
his circle. As the heading just quoted indicates, it engages with two ques- 
tions: first, given that the soul will survive the death of the body, what will 
it remember of its bridily existence? This question is taken from Pfotinus, 
Enncads IV.4, via the second chapter of the so-called Theology of Aristotle. 
The second question is in a sense the converse: Platonists hold that the soul 
existed before it was in the body, but then why do we not remember any- 
thing from its non-bodily existence. 3 This question is raised in a short 
Treatise on the Soul which is, falsely in my opinion, ascribed to Porphyry. I 
believe it Bo he rather an independent, early work composed in Arabic and 
based in part on the Arabic Plutinus. 

Though the way these questions are posed (and some of the termi- 
nology used) connects On Recollection to these Neoplatonic works, a3- 
Kandl also shows a more direct awareness of the theory of recollection as 
it is found in Plato's I'hucdo. Unlike the Theology or pseudo-Porphyry, 
.1 1 -Kindl lays all his emphasis on Plato's claim that when we think we are 
learning, we are actually remembering what the soul knew before birth 
but forgot when it came to be in the body. It seems th.it .1 1- Kind! v.'a*. 
acquainted with at least a summary of the Phaedo, which may also have 
given him some of the ideas we find in Discourse on the Soul. In fact, an 
example used by al-Kindl in On Recollection looks to be drawn directly 
from a version of the Phaedo. He mentions the case in which we know, by 
recollection, about istiwtl', meaning "planarity," that is, the nature of a 
geometrical plane. It is clear from the context that al-Kindl has geo- 
metrical planes in mind, because he also talks about an individual plane, 
mustiiwii. But utiiva' also means '"equality," and of course equality {isotcA 
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is the example used In the Pfiacdo's. discussion of recollection (74a— 75c). 
Al-KindT seems 10 have misunderstoi*d the intended sense of ishtva" in an 
Arabic version or summary of the Phaedo, and expanded the example for 
use in his own On Recollection. 

This treatise accordingly emphasizes the original Platonic theory of 
recollection. It also depends heavily on the contrast, familiar from On the 
Intellect, between objects ol intellection and objects or sensation. Alter the 
death 0} body, saul will remember nothing about sensible objects, "which 
can only be grasped and comprehended by corporeal organs'* — it will have 
neither sense organs nor imagination, which is what we use to remember 
scnsiblcs during our bodily life (§3)- Likewise, the soul remembers only 
intclligibles from before it entered the body, because there is nothing else 
to remember. Now, when we recollect these intclligibles we do not real- 
ise we are remembering, but think we are learning them lor the first time. 
Why is this. : Al-KindT 5 answer to this question ($4), which seems to be 
original with him, is rather clever. When I remember something sensi- 
ble, I always imagine the particular circumstances that attended it: the place, 
time, and causes for that thing. (As it is said that Americans id a certain 
generation all remember where they were when they heard President 
Kennedy was shot.) But when I remember something intelligible learned 
before my bodily existence, there are no sensible circumstances with which 
to associate it; there is only the intelligible itself. We are so used to remem- 
bering things of the sensible world that when sensible circumstances arc 
not associated with a memory, we do not realize we are remembering 
at all. 

This is all very well, you might say, but why shouldn't I believe that 
things are as they seem, and that I am indeed learning intclligibles for the 
first time as I progress through my education? At- Kindt's argument 
against this \§^) turns on the notion of "sensible differences [fitj&f his- 
siyya\." These would seem to be the features belonging to .1 particular 
sensible object that my sense faculties can in fact grasp. Now, al-Kindl 
says, I may sec a geometrical plane (suppose I am looking at a flat table 
top), and of course I may say that this is a plane by virtue of planarity. But I 
cannot use sensation to learn what planarity is, that is, to grasp the essence 
of plane figure. All I can do is sense the instance of planarity before me. To 
grasp the essence, the sensible "differences'* that arc true of this or that 
plane (e.g. the brown of the table top as opposed to the blue of the wall) are 
not helpful. I must instead "perceive (the essence] not differentiated, but 
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known in :i primary way; by 'primary,' I mean without the intervention of 
any intermediary at all," in other words without using sensation. Al-KindT 
gives us another example, which depends on a linguistic sleight of hand. 
The Arahic word natiqa means both "rational" and "speaking." So I can 
use sensation to notice that someone is "rational," nUtiqa, because I hear 
him "speaking," natiqa. (This could be based on a Greek example, since 
logos similarly means both "language"' and "reason."') This is not, I think, 
merely wordplay. In fact a human's ability to speak really is a valid, and 
sensibly accessible, indication of rationality. Rut of course speaking is not 
the same thing as rationality, and to grasp what rationality is I must use my 
own reason, n«rt sensation. 

We finally have an answer to the question of how sense-experiences 
relate to intellection. Sensation merely prompts the soul to uncover the 
intelligible* that arc already within it, by reminding it of those intelligible*. 
The intelligible* cannot be somehow gleaned afresh from sensation. This 
text is al-Kindfs clearest endorsement of the strong thesis I described at 
the beginning of this section. We thou Id however be wary of simply 
integrating the theory of On Recollect inn into the epistcmology of On the 
Intellect and On First Philosophy. After all, it was Fhitoponus" use of the 
theory of recollection that led us to contrast his interpretation oi De Am ma 
III.5 to that found in On the Intellect. And there is a similar tension in al- 
KandT s own two accounts. On the Intellect says that before the soul unites 
to the "first intellect" it "acquires" what was previously only potentially 
present in it. By contrast. On Recollection says that "we do not know 
anything outside ourselves; wc only remember within ourselves those 
things that arc left to us from the beginning of our existence, that is to say, 
the existence of our souls" (§4). (Al-KindT, unlike Philoponus, makes no 
effort to explain how something wc have only temporarily forgotten could 
be in us "potentially but not actually."') And whereas On the Intellect 
explicitly contrasts the soul's intellect to the first intellect. On Recollection 
emphasizes the identity of soul and intellect (§7), recognizing no intellect 
that transcends soul. 

More broadly, however. On Recollection shows that a I -Kind! did incline 
towards, and at least in this treatise explicitly endorse, the strong thesis 
that sees an "epistcmic gap" between sensation and intellection. Though 
he docs not argue so explicitly for such a gap in the other texts wc have 
examined, neither does he set out any means by which sensation could in 
fact contribute to intellection. In particular he never discusses the notion of 
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"abstracting"' universale from sense-experience. He seems unaware or, or 
unconvinced by, Aristotle's strong empiricist commitments, at least in the 
texts we have examined so tar. This represents a significant point of over lap 
between al-KindTs works on psychology and epistemology, underwriting 
the strong contrast between the rational soul and the lower psychic faculties 
that we found in works tike Discourse on the Soul. 

There is a fty in this dualist ointment, however. The beginning of a 
work I have not yet mentioned, namely On Rays {Dc Radns), lays uut as 
explicit a theory of abstraction as anyone could wish for: 

tin Rays *jl: All men who perceive sensible* through sensation grasp 
the ixi in a certain form. Through this grasping, and by a motion of the 
reason [mot a runouts], they find that individuals perceived hy sensation 
agree with certain forms yet differ from others. Also, when each man 
employs sensation through the ruling faculty, this is in agreement with 
the use of reason, which grasps things individually in a common form 
by removing those things that are not common. This grasping of the 
mind is intellect [comprehensio mentnlts tnttttettus\ which, because it 
grasps things in this way, is called "universal." 

What is particularly striking here is the lack of any distinction between 
sensible and intelligible forms. To the contrary, jl-Kindl seems to be 
saying that the intellect or reason (ratio) grasps the very same forms as 
sensation, but is able to compare two particulars and see that they do or do 
not share a given form. Al-Kindi docs go on to argue that reason has access 
to notions that are not directly accessible to sense {e.g. fire's ability to heal) 
but even these arc posited only on the basis -of their sensible effects (e.g. the 
warmth we feci in things placed near the fire). This passage, then, seems a 
radical departure from the epistemology we have found in other K Indian 
treatises, where he relics so heavily on a sharp contrast between sensible 
and intelligible forms. 

Rut this may be the exception that proves the rule, if I was right tit 
suggest (see chapter that On Rays was written late in al-Kindl's career. 
The fact that On Rays embraces abstraction would be far easier to explain 
if we suppose that it was written at a different period from On First 
Philosophy , On the Intellect, and On Recollection. This would also fit well 
with my tentative hypothesis that al -Kindt's interests shifted away from 
Ncoptatonizing metaphysical considerations and towards mathematically 
oriented, "scientific" research. Both of these developments could have 
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been encouraged by, or caused, a shift towards empiricism (although we 
will see in chapter 7 that even al-Kindi' 5 scientific output is only mini- 
mal I y "empiricist"). And of course it is also p< risible that after writing his 
extant psychological works, but before writing On Rays, al- Kind! became 
acquainted with new sources indicating to him the abstractionist em- 
piricism of the Arisbitctian tradition. 



Imagination and Prophetic Dreams 

tn ihis discussion u] .il-Kindrs cpistemology, I have so Jar looked at only 
two cognitive faculties belonging to humans, sensation and intellection. 
I have suggested that al-Kindi sees these as radically opposed to one an- 
other, and that this opposition corresponds to his dualist position on the 
relation of soul to body. Al-KindT allows, however, that there are other 
faculties that arc neither sensation nor intellect, but like sensation in some 
respects acid like intellect in others. Mtrst prominent among these is 
phantasia or imagination. Al-KindT explores imagination most deeply in a 
treatise devoted to the phenomenon of prophetic dreams, entitled On Sleep 
and Dream. This treatise will give us a chance to sec how al-KindT deals 
with psychological phenomena that, so to speak, fall into the gap between 
intellection and sensation. 

We saw above that in On First Philosophy, al-KindT says that our grasp 
of universal* docs not involve "'images \muthsl\," and that "all images are 
sensible." This suggests that imagination, insofar as it works with images, 
is to be associated with sensation more than intellection. To some extent 
this is confirmed by the definition of imagination provided in On Defi- 
nition*: 

On Definitions §£1 {AR 1(17): Imagination \tau\ihhum\: it is phantasm 
I fantusiyya\, a power of soul that perceives sensible forms in the absence 
of their matter. And tt is said: it is phantasm, that is, imagination 
\tii^htiyyul\, and is the presence of the forms of sensible things tn the 
absence of their matter. 

As remarked above {chapter a), al-KindT uses a striking variety of terms 
tor the imaginative faculty. To the three on offer in this definition (ta- 
wtihhum, tatyiayyui, and a transliteration of the CJreek phantasia) On Sleep 
and Dream adds if it wit i a mutatvwira , very literally the "formative faculty." 
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This term must be partly intended ti> bring out the connection between 
imagination and sensible "forms |j«mot|." This sorts well with the defi- 
nition just quitted, which emphasizes that even if imagination is a faculty 
"intermediate between sensation and the intellect" {On Sleep and Dream 
$11-2, AR 294), it nonetheless grasps only sensible forms, not inteltigibles. 
Imagination differs from sensation primarily in that it can do this even 
when the sensible objects that bear these forms are no longer present 
v'JILi, AR 205}. Another difference is that imagination is able to combine 
sensible forms, so as to imagine things that have not been sensed, like a 
man with feathers {tjV.i— 2, AR 209— 300). However, even here a I -Kind! 
cmphasiz.es that it is sensible forms that are being combined by imagi- 
nation, and thus that when we imagine "we perceive sensible forms that 
sensation docs not perceive at all" (ljV.3, AR 300). ' 

In Light of this one might wonder why at-Evindi thinks imagination is 
intermediate between sensation and intellect, rather than putting it on a 
par with sensation. Al-KindJ does draw numerous distinctions between 
sensation and imagination, all of which at least imply the superiority of 
imagination. First, he says that sensation uses "secondary organs," such as 
the eyes, cars, and so on. These are subject to vicissitudes "due to both 
internal and external factors" (§111. (>, AR 297) — in other words, we see 
poorly if disease befalls the eyes, or if external conditions impede sight (as 
when it is foggy, for instance). By contrast: 

Otf Steep and Dreum iilll-7 <AR 297): This imaginative power grasps its 
object without a secondary organ that is subject to [variation in] 
strength and weakness. Rather, it grasps it through the separate soul. 
Thus it is subject to neither impurity nor corruption, even if it is in the 
living being that | the form) is received, through a primary organ that 
partakes in sensation, intellect, this imaginative power, and the other 
powers of the soul — namely the brain. For this member |sc. the brain] 
is the location for all these powers of the soul. 

Because the faculty of imagination has to do with a "primary organ," 
namely the brain, "the imaginative power is mostly safe" from the acci- 
dents that might befall the sense faculties in the secondary organs, which 
j re more exposed f,§IV*.3, AR 29S). 

Still more significant is the fact that, in this passage, imagination is said 
to grasp its object "through the separate soul," or perhaps "through 
nothing but the soul": bi-'l-aafs al-mttjayyada . The faculty of imagination is 
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"received" in the brain, hut it is the immaterial soul that actually engages 
in imagination. This seems to be an application of the d<ictrine we found in 
Discourse on the Saul, according to which the faculties of soul are realized 
in (or "made manifest by") bodily organs, even though the soul is the 
subject or agent of the acts associated with those faculties. To some 
extent, of course, one may say the same for sensation: it is not the eye that is 
the subject that experiences vision, but the soul. But al-Kindl means 
more than this when he says that we imagine bi-'l-rtafs at-mufarmda. He 
means that we do not need any external stimulus in order to engage in 
imagination. For imagination, unlike sensation, can grasp sensible forms 
when the "bearers'" of those forms arc absent. If I want to imagine a 
rhinoceros, I can do it at will, whereas if I want to see one, I have to go to 
the zoo. This feature of imagination, mentioned also by Aristotle, should 
be compared to our ability to actualize the potential intellect; as Aristotle 
says, intellect can become actual "by itself \di' aufou\" {De Ammii 32907). 

On the other hand, imagination can only use images that have been 
originally taken from sensation. It I have never seen a rhinoceros, I can't 
imagine one. Sensation is the source on which imagination draws. Yet it is 
also inimical to the good function of imagination. Just as bodily desire 
distracts us from intellection, so use of the senses impedes the imagination. 
Al-Kindi refers to the phenomenon of daydreaming or being lost in 
thought: when one is sufficiently preoccupied with imagination, what is 
imagined is so lively as to be indistinguishable from forms present to 
sensation (§111-3, j1 ^ 2 95~ ^- Those with highly developed souls, though, 
are able to engage in vivid imagination even while keeping track of their 
sensible surroundings lijIII.-i, AR 296)- Such people arc described as being 
skillful in "mind and intellect \al-dhthn tt>n 'f-'aqf\." I take this to mean not 
that imagination is actually a use of the intellective faculty, but rather that 
the sorts of people who arc good at intellection arc also good at imagining, 
because they arc not overly influenced by sensation. 

A final respect in which imagination is unlike sensation is chat it need 
not grasp any particular sensible object. Any given sensible form, according 
to al-Kindl, will be realized only imperfectly in any given material sub- 
strate. Since imagination grasps sensible forms without their matter, and 
since it is not affected by any variation in the sensible organs themselves, it 
is able to imagine the forms as refined and uneontaminatcd (§1V.^.— 6, AR 
299). This means, I think, that it is possible to imagine a human without 
imagining any particular person we've met; rather one can imagine a 
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human in a more generic, or perhaps idealized, sense. But again, we 
should not be misled by any of this into thinking that imagination is a type 
of intellection or a source on which intellection may draw. It was right la 
say at the outset that, in the context of al-kindt's bifurcated epistemology, 
imagination Jails cm the side of scns.it ion. For there arc two fundamental 
respects in which imagination is very like sensation: its objects are sensible 
forms, and it is realized in a bodily organ. By contrast the intellect grasps 
intelligible forms {universal*) and is not realized in the botty at all. 

N'i ■■-'. I.I \i- v: -. in','. ,il-Kn'.i.iT i:.iyi!l-. •■■ VM-- rhin.",' i I 1 1 ■ 1.1 c i ti.i 1 1- Hi I" ill: 
topic at hand, namely sleep and the prophetic dream or dicam-vision 
{rti'ya). As usual, al-Kindl says that the topic has been chosen by one of his 
sponsors, and nor by himself. But it is hard to avoid the suspicion that it 
was in fact composed because the Parva Natttralta of Aristotle had just 
become available to al-Kindl. The Parva Naturalia include Aristotle's three 
linked treatises On Sleep, On Dream.*, and On Prop/ray in Sleep. Al- Kindt's 
own On Sleep and Dream is compelling evidence that he knew these texts in 
same version. Unfortunately the origins of the Arabic version n>f the Partu 
Naturaiia arc to some extent cloaked in obscurity. " But a manuscript 
discovered by Hans Daiber contains a translation of the Parva Naturalia 
that may have been produced in al-KindT's circle, or at least at a suffi- 
ciently early date for al-Kindt to have known this translation. 

Of the three Aristotelian treatises on sleeping and dreaming, it is On 
Sleep that seems to- have influenced al-Kindi most deeply. Aristotle be- 
lieves that we become sleepy, usually after eating, because hot vapor rises 
to the upper parts of the body, where it is cooled by the brain and then 
forced buck into the inside of the body. Thus when we steep our ex- 
tremities arc cold, but the area around the heart is warm (see esp. -^"ajj- 
b6). The physiological purpose of steep is to encourage digestion and 
growth (45532). This is, as it were, the physical definition of sleep. Aristotle 
also gives what one might call a more functional definition of steep: it is .1 
certain kind of cessation from using the senses. This is why only creatures 
with sensation, but not plants, steep (4.54015—17)- Steep is thus a condition 
of the "primary sense organ" (see 455010, 45(1321, and 458328— < u), in which 
this organ is not actualized. For Aristotle this "primary organ" Ls, famously, 
the heart. 

At-KindT's account in On Sleep and Dream follow* Aristotle by in- 
voking the same physiological processes to explain sleep, but it departs 
from Aristotle by making the brain the "primary organ" and adapting 
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Aristotle's theory accordingly- Rather than invoking the brain simply as 
the cause that coals the vapor, he introduces the idea that the brain may 
vary in its own degree of heat and coldness. For al -Kindt, steep occurs 
when the brain is made cool and moist (§X.i, AR 306), for the brain is 
primary not only in imagination hut also in sensation (9IM.7, AR 297). 
Presumably this is because it is the brain that houses the "common sense 
faculty" that gathers together sensations from the various '"secondary or- 
gans," like the eyes and cars. Al-Kindl (or his source) thus reverses the 
causal story found in Aristotle, and claims that the brain gets colder 
because heat concentrates in the chest, producing cold vapors that rise to 
the brain. It is this cooling of the brain that then stops sensation, and causes 
sleep. It is clear from these changes that Aristotle's account has been 
altered to fit a theory like that of Galen, where most psychological faculties 
arc realized in the brain, rather than the heart. But in other respects a!- 
KandT's account is faithful to Aristotle: sleep is intended to encourage 
digestion (§X-7, AR 308—9}, and is defined functionally as the cessation of 
sensation in the primary organ of sense (§X-as— 4, AR 307). 

What al-Kindl has to say about dreams is likewise a modification of 
Aristotle. Both agree that dreams are realized by the imaginative faculty, 
which remains active while the senses cease to function. In On Dreams 
Aristotle is much clearer than al-Kindl in associating phantasia with 
sensation and contrasting it to intellection, rather than making it an in- 
termediary faculty.' ' But the real difference between al-Kindi and Aris- 
totle comes in their respective discussions of prophetic dreams. For 
Aristotle dreams arc cither residual motions left over in the sense-organs 
from previous experiences, which arc too subtle to be noticed except when 
we arc asleep (he compares them to the sp«ts we sec after looking at bright 
lights), or impressions received from outside the body and barely perceived 
(.is one might dream about a feast and wake to find that the smell of 
cooking iiiud has been wafting into the bedroom). Having given this 
straightforwardly physiological explanation of dreams, Aristotle has some 
difficulty explaining the widely accepted phenomenon of prophetic 
dreams when he comes to write On Prophecy in Sleep. He dismisses the idea 
that such dreams could be sent by the gods {403020—22, 463b 12— 15), and 
suggests that they often come true simply by coincidence (have enough 
dreams about the future, after all, and some are bound tu come true). In 
some cases we may foretell one of out own actions, because the thought 
leading to that action has already been formed (463a 27—30). The most 
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robust theory Aristode considers plausible would be one like that of Dc- 
mocritus, in which external events and objects somehow produce some 
""motion" that comes to us and! is too subtle ti> be detected except while we 
j re asleep (416435—19)1 But even this is mrt realty prophesying future events; 
it is sensing motions that are contemporaneous with the dream. 

Al-KindT, by contrast, is an enthusiastic believer in prophetic dreams, 
■and invokes no physical mechanism to explain them. As we saw, a I -Kind! 
believes that imagination is realized in ihc brain, but that we imagine 
"through nothing but the soul. " The soul causes the physical process that 
goes with imagination, not the other way around. Consistently with this, 
he says that it is the stmt that grasps future events and then "announces" 
these to the brain, i.e. causes a dream that shows how the future will be 
(§IX-4, AR 303—4). ' A passage in Discourse on the Soul confirms that the 
separate soul sees truths when our bodies arc asleep and oui senses are 
inactive: "this si>ul does not steep at all, because in the time of slumber it 
abandons the use of the senses and remains restricted, not freed by itself, 
ana it knows all that is in the worlds, and everything manifest and hid- 
den" (&IV.3, AR 276—7). Immediately following this al-KindT speaks of 
the souls "seeing marvellous dreams" so long as it has "attained purity" 
(pV. 4 , AR 177). 

I n nc ither Discourse on the Soul mtr On Sleep and Dream d< t we fi nd a good 
explanation as to why the soul is able to foretell the future. In On Sleep and 
Dream we arc told i>nly that the soul is the "place of all sensible and 
intellectual things," including, apparently, things that are yet to occur 
(§YI],2, AR 301 ). Those with pure and well-prepared souls, and organs able 
to receive the dream well, arc most likely to have accurate dreams {§XI. 1—2, 
AR 303)- (Aristotle, by contrast, implies that the wise are less likely to have 
predictive dreams, since the emptier your mind, the better your chances of 
receivinga useful motion Imm outside; 46^22—24.) U one'sorgan is in a less 
receptive state, then one can still have a prophetic dream, but it will be 
distorted in some way. Rather than simply seeing what wilt happen, one 
may sec it symbolized — for instance a dream about flying could symbolize a 
journey (§IX-4, AR 304) — or even backwards, so thai a dream about a man 
being poor could prophecy his having great wealth {§IV.B, AR 300). So 
although -il-Ktndl does not give any detailed suggestions for interpreting 
dreams, he docs provide a theoretical basis for this practice. 

What follows from allot this for at- Kindt's psychology? First, we have 
learned that there is at least nne faculty that is neither sensation nor 
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intellect inn, but something in between, namely imagination. In On Sleep 
and Dream a I -Kind! says explicitly that there arc more faculties like this 
(he uses the plural quwun for intermediate faculties at §11.2, AR 294), but 
he does not name them. However we can infer from On Recollection that 
memory (at least of sense-experiences) would be one such faculty. An- 
other possibility is suggested in On Sleep and Dream by the close associ- 
ation al-Kindl makes between imagination and "thought | jity'\." As we 
saw, he opposes thought tit sensation, saying that when we undcrgi:* 
"preoccupation with thought \al-shuglsl bi-fifyihlX' or are "'lost in thought 
\mufitl$irX' we may almost leave off use or' the senses entirely (gllLj, AR 
2y6). He then says: 

On Sleep and Dream ijM.5— fi (AR ay'1-7}: When thought is preoccupied 
with tts object to the point that it does not use any of the senses at all, 
then thought may there by come to the point [where n is as if one were) 
sleeping. Then one's imaginative power is able to manifest its activity 
in the highest degree. For nothing distracts one's soul from giving the 
sensible form of the concept of his thoughts \.<ffm ma'Snt aftslrihl al- 
Mmyyd\, so that one would "see" it as if one were sensing it. . . .But 
rather, while one is only thinking of something, the form of |the object 
of| one's thought appears to one sensibly, in a more immaculate, clear, 
and pure way than the sensible |form|. 

ft we assume that al-Kindl is not speaking loosely here, then he would 
seem to be telling us that there is a faculty called "thought [ fify \" that is 
able to occupy itself with sensible forms, and not just intelligible uni versa Is. 
If this is right then it would be of help in explaining several psy- 
chological phenomena that al-KindT acknowledges, but that cannot be 
accounted for within his strict bifurcation of human cognition into sen- 
sation and intellection. For instance, in On Sfecp and Dream itself, he 
compares dreams of varying accuracy to opinions of varying accuracy 
(§IX-5, AR 304—5), even saying that an inaccurate dream yields a thought 
{fihj'a} that has the status of mere opinion.' Given the pjtcntial weakness 
of opinion and thought, and the fact that they grasp sensible particulars, 
it is tempting to say that the faculty of thought is distinct from the faculty 
of intellection, which unerringly grasps uni versa Is. This temptation is en- 
couraged by the fact that, in On First Philosophy, al-KindT describes 
"thought |_/r^r|" as a function of soul thai falls short of pure intellection, 
insofar as it "makes a transition from certain forms of things to others" 
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t§XIX.g, All 154, RJ 85). Here al-Kindl seems to be following the Arabic 
Plotinus texts, which also use fify for discursive thought that is interior to 
intellection — what Plotinus himself called d/anota. But the evidence ol .On 
Sleep and Dream suggests that al-KindT is aware of a more elaborate theory 
ot the '"internal senses." In that case he may suppose that thought, like 
imagination and perhaps memory, is a faculty higher than sensation yet 
still located in a bodily organ, namely the brain. This would help him to 
explain why we are able to think about sensible things, and to have opin- 
ions that fall short of knowledge. (Knowledge would of course remain the 
privilege of intellection, since as we have seen, al-KindT emphasizes that 
objects oJ knowledge must be stable univcrsals.l 

Surprisingly, the one text that provides strong evidence of such a theory 
in al-KindT is a work on music. On the Informative Parts of Music.'' This 
treatise, which will be discussed further hclow (chapter 7), associates the 
tour strings of the 'ad with othet things arranged in tour, tike the elements, 
the seasons, and the bodily humors. One of the points ot comparison is the 
"powers ot the soul that arc situated \munha'ithit\ in the head.' ' There arc 
four such powers: the "cogitative power" or "power of thought' [al^quwtw 
ai-fif(riyyii\,"phantdiiti, that is, imagination" (reading al-fn>}tHsiy\sS wa-hiyti 
iit-tiik;ha\yul, as in On Definitions), the "retentive power \al-tjuufttta al-kif- 
siyyaf and the "power of memory \al-ijuuwa ttl-dkil$riyya\r We have, 
then, thought, imagination, and what look like two alternative terms for 
memory — it is not clear whether al-KindT really wishes to differenti- 
ate between two functions here, or just wants to expand the theory ot three 
internal senses to tit his numcrological scheme. Later on in the same 
treatise al-Kindl adds that "rational utterances \ul-alf5a < at-mtiatiqiyya\" are 
identified with "intellect \'titji\" but only once they have undergone criti- 
cal examination tintiijatff by thought [Jiffr). 

Unfortunately this tantalizing claim is never expounded at greater 
length. And as we have seen, a I -Kind! never makes any serious attempt to 
integrate the theory of internal senses into his chief works on psychology 
and cpistcmology. But even in these works, he recognizes the need for 
something to fill the gap between sensation and intellection. He recognizes, 
that is, the role that imagination and other intermediate faculties might 
play in accounting for the C4tmplcxity of human cognition. On the other 
hand, imagination, the only intermediate faculty discussed at length by al- 
IvindT, is assiKiatcd much more closely with sensation than with intellec- 
tion. He never tries Bo use the intermediate faculties to compromise his 
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bifurcated epistcmology, fisr instance by saying thai imagination or mem- 
ury serves as a basis for abstraction or by discussing in detail the rela- 
tionship between intcllectiim and fify. 

Nor docs he compromise his commitment m dualism. As we saw in 
Discourse an the Soul, Mime psychic faculties like sensation and imagination 
perform their acts in the biKly, but the soul itself remains wholly imma- 
terial and distinct from body. Likewise, in the account of prophetic dreams, 
the separate soul is what grasps the future. The dream produced by the 
faculty of imagination docs require the body {since imagination is seated in 
the brain), but the dream is only a by-product of the soul's independent 
prognostication. It is, we might suppose, a way for us to gajn access to what 
the soul could see clearly if it were not impeded by the body. In chapter (> 
we will sec that al-Kindl had good reason to be so resolute in his dualist 
theory of soul, and in his separation of intellectual knowledge from the 
faculties of soul that arc tied to the body. For his ethics, too, minimizes the 
importance of bodily things, and makes our immaterial souls the locus of 
our identity and perfection. 
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ETHICS 

Socratk, Stoic, Platonic 



From a philosophical point of view, al-KTndfs ethical writing is on the 
whole less impressive than his works cm metaphysics and psychology. 
Much oj it takes the form or pointed anecdote and moral exhortation, 
rather than argument or analysis. To be fair to al-Kmdi, though, the 
relative poverty of deep reflection on ethics in his extant corpus may be 
simply a matter of had luck. Ibn al-Nadim's Fihiift tells us that he wrote a 
dozen works on ethical and political topics, must of which are lost. De- 
spite these li»ses and the occasional banality of what remains, there is at 
least one respect in which al-Klndl should be recognized as a pioneer: 
his anticipation of the standard genres of ethical writing in Arabic. In 
a very helpful survey of Arabic ethical literature, Dimitri Gutas has 
grouped relevant works into three categories: |i) gnomological collec- 
tions, (2) "popular-philosophical" works, and (3) Fnyftempiegel ("mirrors 
lor princes"). Al-Kindl can be argued to have contributed to all three 
genres: 

(]> A gnomological collection is a list of memorable sayings and brief 
anecdotes, often concerning Greek figures, intended to bring home 
moral lesions to the reader. These collections represent an im- 
portant, though often overlooked, legacy of Greek thought in 
Arabic." Al-Kind! wrote what may be the earliest such collection in 
Arabic, the Sayitfgs of Socratet. Socrates regularly feature* in later 
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gnomological works, which often repeat materia] found in al- 
Kindfs Saywgi. 

i» "Popular-philosophical" works; there are numerous later Arabic 
works that popularize ideas from the Greek ethical tradition, es- 
pecially by means, of catalogues of the virtues. Ruth Miskawayh and 
Yah) a b. "Ad J wrote treatises titled Ynhdhlh al-Affhtaq {Refinement 
of Character), which include such catalogues. Although al-Kindl 
did not write any freestanding work of this kind, there is an ex- 
cursus about "the human virtues" in ihn Definitions (§yr, AR 177— 9). 
Unfortunately the passage has suffered from textual corruption. 
Whsil remains is little more than a garbled list of virtues and vices, 
relying on the Aristotelian understanding of virtues as means be- 
tween extremes. Still, this should be recognized as a forerunner of 
works in the popular -philosophical genre, especially in light of the 
general aims of On Definitions as I have explained them, namely 
making Greek ideas and terminology accessible to speakers of 
Arabic (see chapter a). Here we should also mention Discourse on 
the Soul, which focuses as much on ethics as on psychology, and 
which uses anecdote and exhortation in the manner of a "popular- 
philosophical" work. 1 

(3) Fihstenspiegei are texts supplying practical and moral advice to 
high-ranking recipients. Al-Kmdfs work of consolation, (in the 
Method of How to Dispel Sadness, might fall into this category, 
though it is certainly a sort of popular ethical treatise as well. The 
recipient of the epistle is not specified, hut as we have seen many 
Kindian writings are addressed to a member of the caliph's fam- 
ily, and this may well have been the case here." This is suggested 
by the use of anecdotes dealing with .indent kings in the text: 
Alexander the Great and Nero. The Nero anecdote {^IX.6— 7) 
impresses upon the reader that royalty would do well to listen to 
their court philosophers, a message al-KtndS was no doubt happy 
to put across to his patrons. 

A surprising feature of al-Kindfs ethical writings is that, with the 
exception of the passage from On Definitions, they so consistently ignore 
Aristotelian ethics. AI-Kindlis indeed mostly unconcerned with the prac- 
tical, virtuous actions that arc the locus of the first nine hooks of Aristotle's 
Nichomnchcan Ethics. Instead, his emphasis is on a rigorous asceticism that 
will turn us away from the transient things of this world to contempla- 
tion of intelligible things. For al-KindT Socrates is the exemplar of such an 
.ascetic, philosophical approach to life. To this extent he follows Cynicism 
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and Stoicism in disvaluing what Aristotle edited "external goods," and in 
idolizing Socrates. But as we will sec, his ethical leaching is ultimately 
grounded in the Platonist psychology and epistemology just explored in 
chapter 5.' 



The Socraric Paradigm 

The Fihrist indicates al-KindTs keen interest in the hgurc of Socrates, 
thn al-Nadim mentions no fewer than five works about Socrates, at least 
two of which seem to have been in dialogue form: 

(]) Account of Socrates' Virtue 
(a) Sayings of Socrates 

(3) f Jw a Dialogue That Passed {mtiliatfata ] between Satiates and At- 
shTfUnis ' 

(4) Ac fount of the Death of Socrates 

(«) (hi What Passed between Socrates and the Hstnaittatts 

Item (2) is extant, and will be discussed presently. First, though, a moment 
uf reflection on these five titles, which constitute valuable evidence about 
al-Kindi's knowledge of Plato's works. Item (4) looks as though it had 
something to do with the Phaedo. Gutas has gone further and suggested 
that {1), (4), and {,5) refer respectively to the Crtto, Phaedo, and Apology. 
The nature of the works may be very tentatively inferred from another 
scrap of evidence about al-Kindi's knowledge of Plato, in which a I -Kindt 
is named as the transmitter of a summary of passages from the Sympo- 
sium. The summary is not in dialogue form; instead it offers a com- 
pressed paraphrase of the content of the Greek original. So it seems likely 
that at least some of these "Socratic" works by al-Kindl were little more than 
reports summarizing the gist of 'Platonic dialogues. If this is right, then their 
loss doesn't deprive us of much insight into al-Kindi's own philosophy, 
however useful they would have been as evidence for the transmission of 
Plato into Arabic. 

On the other hand, we have already seen that Discourse on the Soul, 
which explicitly claims merely to repeat ideas from various Greek 
thinkers, is in fact very revealing for al-KindTs theory of soul. And while 
the Sayings of Socrates, 1 a collection of anecdotes and sayings, might seem 
unlikely to tell us much about al-Kindi's own views, in fact it makes a 
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good departure point for studying his ethics. Al-Kindl refers tit Sayings §4 
in his hinges t ethical treatise. On Dispelling Sadness (at §IX-s and 9), 
precisely because the Socrates of these Sayings stands as the hem of the 
rigorous asceticism al-Kindf espouses whenever he treats ethical topics. 
On Definitions {4jyoC1 also repeats a Socratic maxim {Say 1 tigs §15) in the 
midst of defining philosophy as "preparation for death," another remi- 
niscence of the Pkaedo. 

A iurther indication of al-Kintll's abiding interest in Socrates is to be 
found in a report of al-KindTs own sayings, included in Si ti Maty ah Silvan 
al-Slikpia^ which are at least partly, and perhaps entirely, authentic. Not 
only are these sayings clearly styled on the aphorisms reported in the 
Sayings of Socrates, but one of at-Kmdl's sayings (108) is a near quotation 
oi \ Sayings $38. These sayings of a I -Kindt serve to remind us of his literary 
ambitions and activities. They aim nunc at pithiness and wit than phil- 
osophical depth, sometimes relying on wordplay. (For example saying 55 
says that "worry |Acotj/m|" is worse than "poison [jamml. "'} The similarity 
of these sayings to the Sayings of Socrates is, then, a reminder of al-Kindt's 
penchant for blurring the distinction between adah and falsafa. 

In light of all this, it would be unwise to leave thcSayings of Socrates out 
of any discussion of al-Kindt's ethics; it is with some justice that several 
commentators have seen al-KindTs ethics as fundamentally Socratic. On 
the other hand, the Sayings shows how little al-Kindl knew about the 
historical Socrates, or the Socrates of Plato's dialogues. There arc a few 
scraps of accurate information about Socrates here: that he did not write 
books (§1), that he was married (,§8), and that he was put to death (§10). 
But most of the sayings could be attributed to any sage ("God created for 
man two cars, but only one tongue, so that we might listen more than we 
speak," ^23). Several do have more biographical specificity, but arc based 
on the wrong biography: they conflate Socrates with the Cynic philosopher 
Diogenes of Sinope, a confusion widespread in Arabic gnomological 
writings. ' For example this Socrates lives in a jar {§4) and has a penchant 
for insulting passcrsby (he tells a well-dressed woman '"you go not to sec 
the city, but in order that the city may see you,'" ^25). One of the longer 
anecdotes has Socrates being impudent to a passing king, and lets him 
deliver a put-down that, according to Greek legend, Diogenes aimed at 
Alexander the Great. ("The king said, 'What is it that you need ?' Socrates 
replied, 'I need you to stop casting your shadow on me, because it is 
blocking the sun,' " §6). 
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To the extent that there is any dominant theme running through the 
Sayings, it is Socrates' attack on material possessions and pleasures like 
fitod and drink, which we might call external "goods" (using scare-quotes 
to indicate that they are only supposedly good). Like Diogenes, aJ -Kindt's 
Socrates is repeatedly portrayed as being destitute {§^2, 5, 34). And like the 
Socrates of Plato's dialogues, this Socrates insists that wisdom or virtue is 
the only thing of intrinsic value: "the fruits of wisdom are peace and calm, 
but the lruits of gold and silver are suffering and drudgery" (§20; cf. $32: 
"the wealth of the sage is with him wherever he gvies"). In fact this Socrates 
goes even further. Whereas Plato's Socrates seemed to admit that wealth 
and other external "guitds*" could be genuinely good as long as they were 
used wisely, the Socrates of the Sayings repeatedly says that external 
"goods" arc in fact always bad, because they are disgusting, or because their 
acquisition brings unhappiness (§^)fi, t6, 1-7, iB, 28, 29). Perhaps the most 
telling of these is ijtj: "|Socrates| said, 'possessions arc the wellspring of 
sorrows; do not take possession of sorrows."' According to this Socrates, 
external "goods" arc not even neutral in value, but arc actually negative in 
value. They are never to be pursued, not even by the wise man. For it is 
inevitable that they will lead us astray as soon as we desire them. 

Having rejected these spurious goods, does al-Kindi's Socrates have any 
positive characterization of the good to offer? On the whole, he restricts 
himself to extolling wisdom and various virtues (especially justice), without 
explaining what constitutes virtue or wisdom. There arc traces, though, of 
several theories of happiness familiar from Greek ethics. Fur example, 
some sayings suggest that happiness lies in self-sufficiency (§6: "what So- 
crates needs is with him, wherever he turns," cf. §4: "I own nothing whose 
loss would make me sad"; also §§24, 28, 32J, Others emphasize '"lack of 
disturbance," or ataraxia, the common goat of all schools of Hellenistic 
philosophy. For instance, §34: "A man from the wealthy set said to him, 
"Socrates, of what use to you is your wisdom, and are you not distressed by 
your poverty?' He said, 'it is of use to me in keeping me from the suffering 
you feet on my bchall.' " ' For this Socrates ataraxia is chiefly to be had by 
not tearing death (§§7, S, 12, 18, 21), a theme that brings us closer to the real 
Socrates, or at least the Socrates of the Phtedo. 

Also familiar from the Phatdo is the reason we should not fear death: 
"take death lightly, that you may not die; for in dying your souls become 
immortal. Adhere to justice and salvation will belong to you" (§18). This 
is of a piece with the generally Platonic emphasis tin perfecting the soul 
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through justice (^§37—39, cl". §19). But though there is one saying that 
identities the just man as "the one who commits no injustice" (§37), al- 
ls.] ndl's Socrates is mitre concerned to turn us away from the physical 
world than he is to encourage virtuous action. When we turn away from 
the physical world, vvc do so first, Platonically enough, thntugh the study 
of mathematics {§§13—14). Bui the ultimate gital is considerably mare 
exalted: "wisdom is the ladder to exaltation; he who has it is not far from 
his Creator " {§20). This is one mi several Islamicixing passages in the Sav- 
ings, which speak ot tiiwhld fji), praise the one who has no need of idols 
because of his "true knowledge of Gitd" (^9), and make justice the mVzdiu 
the "scales" or "balance," of God {§38). Of course the very nature of thcSjrv- 
mgs means that it offers no overarching argument or theory of happiness. 
But is not hard to bring together the dominant themes of the collection into 
a coherent ethical outlook: external "g«iods" arc to be avoided because they 
turn us trtwards the physical and away from the knowledge ot immaterial 
things, namely our own immortal souls and God Himself. 

The most dramatic confirmation that Platonist metaphysics and psy- 
chology lurks amidst the barbed wit of the Sayings is an entry I have not 
yet mentioned: 

§27: [Socrates I said, "nature is the maid for the soul, soul ts the maid for 
the intellect, and the intellect [is the maid] iar the Creator, because the 
first thing created by the Creator \mttbdx'\ was the form of the intellect." 

Here the metaphysical system of Plotinus is put into the mouth of Socrates. 
Two features of the saying indicate that it is an invention originating in 
al-Kindis circle. The reference to the intellect as the "first created thing' 
comes from the Neoplatonic translations made in his circle (see Liber de 
Catuis §4). And the Plotinian hierarchy includes, following God, intellect, 
and soul, the fourth hypostasis of "nature": this four-fold emanation 
scheme is based on Eaaeadt V.2.1 and found in the Arabic Plotinus. It 
turns up in both the Prologue to the Theology of Aristotle, which I believe 
to be by a I- Kind! himself!, and in the opening sequence of entries in On 
Definitions (§§1—4). So Sayings §27 may well be the invention of cither al- 
ECmdT himself, or a member of his circle. In any case al-Kindl clearly 
saw the asceticism of his Socrates as fitting neatly together with the Neiv 

platonizing psychology and metaphysics familiar to us from his own thc- 

1 1 If- 

(■retical works. 
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The Eclecticism of On Dispelling Sadness 

From a literary point of view, On the Sietkod of I low to Dispel Sadness is 
probably at-Kindl's most attractive surviving work. Full of vivid anecdotes 
and persuasive rhetoric, it provides genuinely useful advice on how to cope 
with loss and sorrow. Unsurprisingly it was one of al-Kindfs most popular 
works, frequently cited by Eater authors. The literary polish of On Dis- 
pelling Sadness is nut necessarily matched by its philosophical heft — 
Therese-Arme Druart has called the work "pleasant if somewhat pedes- 
trian.'"" 1 But in fact I believe that oik can tease out of On Dispelling Sadness 
a coherent argument against trie rationality of valuing external "goods," 
and in favor of a thoroughly intellcctualist ethics. 

The modern interpretation of On Dispelling Sadness got off to a bad 
start, when the otherwise excellent edition and translation of Richard 
Walter and Helmut Ritter proposed that it was just an Arabic version of 
some Greek work of consolation, with al-K.indi adding little or nothing of 
his own." Their guess was that it is a translation of Thcmistius' lost On 
Sadness; they went so far as to include this speculation as a subtitle on their 
title page. This hypothesis was already rejected in a 1938 review of Walzer 
and R utcr's work by Mas Pohlcnz.. Pohlensc pointed nut, though, that 
there was a Greek source for one passage, in which al-Kindi compares our 
earthly lives to a sojourn made by people temporarily disembarking from a 
ship."" This metaphor appears, in a much Jess elaborate version, in the 
Enchiridion of the Stoic philosopher Epictetus. Now, in general one needs 
to be very cautious when speaking of Stoic influence on Arabic philosophy; 
there is very little evidence of any actual textual transmission that could 
have made this possible." But the parable of the ship provides a rare 
definite link between a Stoic author and an author writing in Arabic. 

It is appropriate that we should find an echo of Epictetus in On Dis- 
pelling Sadness, because Epictetus' writings make similar use of aphorisms 
and moralistic exhortation (this is especially true of the Enchiridion , but 
also a feature of his Discourses). .And like al-Kindi, Epictetus venerates 
Socrates as a philosophical hero." There is also a more general resonance 
between the central argument of On Dispelling Sadness and Epictetan 
Stoicism. Ti» oversimplify, Epictetus' fundamental teaching is that to he 
happy, we must value only that which is "up to us" or under our control. 
Insofar as our continued happiness requires our having external "goods," 
our happiness is vulnerable and indeed certain to be fleeting. For no one 




can control or guarantee the permanence of his materia] possessions, his 
health, the well -being of his family, and sir on. We should instead value 
>m]y the rational use of out prohairesii — our ability to make choices. For 
one may choose to be virtuous no matter what ones external circumstances 
might be. Happiness, then, is choosing a lite oJ reason and virtue, and 
valuing nothing but this. 

The parable of the ship is the only borrowing from Epictetus in On 
Dispelling Sadness. The borrowing is presumably indirect, and there is no 
strong reason to think that al-Kindl knew more Epictetus than this, or that 
he even knew Epictetus was the source of the ship parable. Nevertheless 
On Dispelling Sadness is very much in the spirit of Epictetus when it argues 
that unhappincss is the inevitable result of valuing what is vulnerable and 
transient. Sadness, says al-Kindl, is "a pain of the soul occurring because 
one lirscs what one loves or is frustrated in obtaining what one seeks out" 
(§1,2). Most people seek out and value sensible things, tike money, power, 
or things that provide pleasure. But they are foolish to do so, because 
sensible objects suffer from two sorts of vulnerability. First, '"stability and 
constancy do not exist in the world of generation and corruption," so 
sensible things arc by their very nature transitory (^I.i). Second, sensible 
possessions can be "seized by any power, it is impossible tin protect them" 
(jjI-4)- Indeed such things are really the common property of all: "we are 
no more entitled to them than someone else; whoever rakes them, keeps 
them" {IjVIi.i , cf. §1.5)- These considerations show that, if one wants tn be 
happy, one should not make ones happiness contingent on the acquisition 
of sensible things, that is, external "goods." As al-Kindl says in the con- 
cluding sections of the epistle, "he who diies not acquire things external to 
himself is master of the things which turn kings into slaves, i.e. anger and 
desire which are the source of vices and pain" ^XHI.3). 

Al-Kindi furthermore says that it is not "natural" for sensible things to 
endure permanently. If we do want to acquire and keep sensihte "goods" 
without them perishing, "we want from nature something which is not 
natural; and he who wants something unnatural wants something which 
d<ies not exist"' f^I-s) Al-Kindl thus suggests that a life lived "in accor- 
dance with nature," in the famous Stoic phrase, would be a life lived 
without any desire for sensible things at all. At one point al-Kindl goes so 
far as to say we should actually try to "minimize our possessions" (§IV.^). 
Here he strikes a world-denying note worthy of the Socrates of the Sayings. 
But his considered view in On Dispelling Sadness would seem to be that 
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externa] "goods" arc to be neither rejected nor pursued. Thus he says we 
should treat sensible "goods" as royalty rreats visitors: accepting them 
graciously when they arrive, but never deigning to go to meet them or 
making a fuss when they depart {§11.3). 

Though all of this is reminiscent of a Stoic author like Epictetus, there 
■are non-Stoic elements in al-Kindfs argument as well. We have, in fact, 
just seen al-Kindl disagree subtly with otic orthodox Stoic position. The 
Stoics held that only virtue is absolutely choiceworthy, and only vice ab- 
solutely to be avoided. But they admitted that external "goods*" like health 
could sometimes be rational objects of choice: a sage could pursue bodily 
lit. 1 lib so long as this pursuit did not conflict with virtue. The Sinus thus. 
spoke of "preferred indifferent*," things that were choiceworthy {proig- 
mciid) even though happiness may be attained without them {the Stoic 
sage, notoriously, is happy even on the rack)." Al-Kindl never seems to 
consider this position, which is something of a compromise between the 
Peripatetic acceptance of the need for external goods in the best life, and 
the more thorough rejection of such "goods" associated with, fur instance, 
the Cynics." On the whole at- Kindlseems to incline more towards the Cynic 
view, pcrhjps under the influence of the Soctatic materials he collected in 
the Sayings of Socrates; Even buddy health, which is choiceworthy if any 
externa] "good" is choke worthy, is mentioned only by al-Kindi in a rcl- 
jtively unfavorable light: he says that the health of the soul is much more 
important than the health of the body (j$§IV, XIII. 3). 

A more obviously non-Stoic clement in al-Kindl's position is that he 
docs not identify virtue as such, or the virtuous and rational use of our 
power of choice, as embodying happiness. Rather, he says this: 

iht Dispelling Sadness $1.2—3: Necessarily, stability and constancy only 
exist in the world of the intellect, which we can contemplate. Therefore 
if we do not want to lose the things we love and do not want to he 
frustrated in obtaining things we seek out, we must contemplate the 
intellectual world and form our conceptions of what we love, possess 
and want from it |sc. the intellectual world]. 

Like Epictetus, al-Kindl urges us to value only what is invulnerable to loss 
due to circumstances outside our control. But he draws a Platonist con- 
clusion from this Stoic line of argument. The conclusion is already implicit 
in a £- Kindt's critique of external "goods**" when he refers to them as 
"sensible things" (^1.^, II.i, Ill.o), which are distinguished from intclli- 
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gibles by their corruptibility {§§1-2, > 1 1- ■ , 5, IV*i). It we are to be happy, 
we must instead pursue things in the "world of the intellect, "" because 
these intelligible things arc not subject to corruption, and cannot be taken 
away from us. Thus the fundamental distinction al-Kindi's epistemology 
between sensible and intelligible objects turns up here in On Dispelling 
Sadness as the fundament.il distinction in his ethics. The stability that allows 
intellectual objects to be suitable objects of knowledge also makes them 
appropriate objects of value. Conversely, the transient nature of sensible 
things makes them tu* only unknowable, but also undesirable tor one who 
is wise. 

Here one is inclined to say to al-Kindi that his conception of human 
happiness is too narrow. Alter all, humans do have faculties other than 
intellect, such as sensation, and the power to seek nutrition and reproduce. 
Is he really telling us that the use of these faculties piays no rule in human 
happiness 2 The answer is yes. And this should be no surprise, given that 
(as we saw in chapter 5) a l-Kindr thinks the rational or intellective soul is 
the true nature or essence of the person, and that the lower {acuities arc 
mere projections of this soul's power into the body. We will return shortly 
to the consequences drawn from this in Discourse on the Soat. But it is 
worth noting that he reiterates the doctrine in the present treatise as well; 

On Dispcilifig Sadness §IV.i: For it is through our souls that we are 
what wt arc, not through our bodies, because what all bodies have in 
common is corporeality, whereas every living thing has life in common, 
and this is through the soul." Our soul is essential to us; and the 
welfare af our essence is more incumbent upon ua than the welfare of 
things alien to us. Our hotly is an instrument for our soul, through 
which its |i.c. the souI's| activities are made manifest Improving our 
essences is much more befitting for us than improving our instruments. 

In this same section al-Kindi points out that "the soul remains while the 
body is obliterated,'' which not only underscores soul's greater importance 
hut also indicates the affinity between the soul and the "world of the 
intellect." 

These psychological claims conclude the core argument of On Dispel- 
ling Sadness, which runs from §1 to §IV. This argument is that, given the 
vulnerability of sensible things and the inevitability of their loss, as con- 
trasted with the stability and permanence of intellectual things and the 
soul itself, happiness resides in intellectual contemplation and not the 
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attainment of external "goods." At-Kindi seems to have nude his case, and 
from here on out little will be added in the way of further argument. 
Nevertheless, we arc not even halfway through the epistle. From §V on- 
wards, al-Kindl afrers numerous "remedies"' for sadness, which are of : a 
more practical nature. For example, he counsels us to remember that 
others have undergone similar losses to those we must endure {§ VI..J.). And 
he supplies various anecthites about the ancients — Socrates, Alexander, 
Nero — as well as the lengthy elaboration or Epictctus" parable of the ship. 
However, al-Kindl docs not allow us to Jose sight of the fundamental 
premises of the argument of §1— §IV- In the later sections, al-Kindl con- 
tinues to refer dismissivcty to "sensible things" (fcjijVI.^, XII. i, 3, 6—7, 
Xlll.i— 2), and to emphasize their transitory nature and their susceptibility 
to corruption (§§V-7, VI. 8, XI. 1). He refers to those who are able to resist 
grief over the loss of sensible things as "men of intellect" and those who do 
grieve as "men of no intellect" (§§II-3, V.i, VI.6-S, IX4, X.3, XI. 10, XII.7). 
Me concludes the letter by praying that God will allow the recipient to 
"harvest the fruits of the intellect, and . . . keep you from the baseness of 
ignorance." 

What, then, does the second part of On Dispelling Sadness add to the 
argument of the first part? It would seem that the " remedies" arc given in 
order to make it easier to accommodate ourselves to the rigorously ascetic 
and intellectualist conclusion of that argument. Grasping the fact that 
sensible* must all pass away, and that true happiness would consist in 
contemplation of the intelligibles, is not necessarily enough to prevent us 
from being pained at the loss of our external "goods." For that, we need to 
be habituated to greet the loss of sensible things with cheerful acceptance: 

On Dispelling Sadness ijlll.o-?: It is therefore clear that the sensibles 
which one loves or hates arc not something determined by nature, but 
rather by habit \bt-'l-'Jdai\ and frequent use. Since. . .finding solace 
from what we have lost is easily and clearly achieved by way of habit as 
we have explained, we ought 10 apply ourselves to bringing our souls to 
this I stale I and to educating ourselves so that this becomes our neces- 
sary habit and acquired character \a~dtt Idsima it a l/lmlaati mustafadan]. 

The idea of habituation is the only discernible inheritance from Aristo- 
tctia n cth ics i n On Dispelling Sadness . B ut it does not represent a departure 
from al-Kindl"s previous conclusion: what we need to he conditioned or 
"molded" $11 1.j) to do is precisely hi reject sensible things and embrace the 
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intelligible world. Stilt it is a significant concession that this will only be 
possible for us if we condition our characters well. 

Even by at- Kindts standards. On Dispelling Sadness is a remarkably 
eclectic work. It blends together arguments, themes, and gnomological 
materials beholden to several ancient ethical traditions — Stoicism, Cyni- 
cism (we find Socrates conflated with Diogenes at §IX.cj), and Aristote- 
lianism. But the argument of the work stands or falls with the Flatonist 
claims made at the outset, about the stability and attainability of what is 
intelligible, in contrast to the vulnerability or the sensible, and about the 
incorporeahty and immortality or the human soul. For this reason I dis- 
agree, to some extent, with the interpretations of two previous commen- 
tators on the work, Theresc-Anne Druart and Charles Buttcrworth. Both 
of them have provided very useful overviews of al-Kindl's contributions to 
ethics; I take issue with them here simply because their readings ol On 
Dispelling Sadness serve as useful foils to my own. 

Druart points out that in On the Quantity of Aristotle's Boat;* al-Kindl 
makes ethics the capstone of the philosophical syllabus, fallowing after psy- 
chology and metaphysics. As we will sec below, she is right to say that Dis- 
course on the Soul embodies this view of ethics by presupposing al-KindTs 
psychological and theological doctrines. In my view the same can be said of 
Oh Dispelling Sadness. Druart, though, thinks that On Dispelling Sadness is 
meant to persuade us to begin philosophical study. She proposes that it 
should be classified as a work of "prcphilosophical ethics," which docs not 
invoke metaphysical doctrines ti> ground its ethical teaching. " Of course 
Druart is right to sec On Dispelling Sadness as trying to help the reader to live 
in a more philosophical way, for it gives advice on how to condition oneself 
to disdain external "goods." But any reader unconvinced by the opening 
arguments given in \\— §IY will have no reason to attempt to condition 
himself in the way al-Kindl recommends. In particular, the reader must be 
persuaded that our true nature is our rational soul, that this soul is able to 
grasp intelligible objects, and that only these objects are stable. All of these 
crucial premises arc asserted without argument in On Dispelling Sadness, and 
as we have seen al-Kircdl refers back to them in the later, hortatory sections 
of the text. So if the reader is to follow and accept al-KindTs argument, he 
will need at least a passing familiarity with the doctrines of works like On 
the Intellect, section 2 of On First Philosophy, and Discourse on the Soul. 

My interpretation departs more widely from that of Buttcrworth, who 
starts from the assumption that al-Kindl wants to provide <L a human 
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science that presupposes neither metaphysical knowledge nor divine 
inspiration — one, that is, on the order of the practical reasoning presented 
here | i.e. in On Dispelling Sadness]. Because Butterworth worries that, 
for al-KindT, intelligible truths are in fact unattainable without revelation, 
he docs nol think that the opening sections can provide the grounding for 
the epistle as a whole. For Butter worth On Dispelling Sadness instead 
points to the need for a properly political philosophy, but fails to provide 
this itself. Butter worth is right to say that, in the extant corpus, al-KindT 
makes no effort to situate his ethics within a political context. (The Ftkrist 
shows that al-Kindl did write on the topic of political governance, but this 
dimension of his thought is lost to us.) Yet this very lack of attention to 
|i< >liiics, ,md indeed practical philosophy in general, renders highly sus- 
pect the notion that On Dispelling Sadness was ever intended to offer a basis 
tor virtuous actions in the sensible world, or an argument with no basis in 
psychology and metaphysics. To the contrary: al-Kindl is drawing an 
ethical conclusion from theoretical principles about the immortal soul and 
the intelligible world. The conclusion is that we must turn away from this 
world and look to the world of the intellect. The only thing about the epistle 
that is intended to be "practical" is the advice he gives for habituating 
oneself to live in accordance with this challenging conclusion. 



Discourse an the Soul Revisited 

The Discourse on the Soul is even more explicit in situating al-KindT s 
ascetic and intellects list ethics within the context of his metaphysics and 
psychology. The Discourse presents itself as a doxography of Greek psy- 
chological theories. But as we saw in chapter 5, it sets out the principles of 
al-KindT's own psychology: the soul is intellective in its proper nature, the 
lower faculties being mere projections of this soul's power into the body. 
The soul is a "simple substance" that can survive the death of the body and 
go on to live the life that is best tor it, namely one of pure intellectual 
contemplation. We have also seen that in other works dealing with cpis- 
temology, al-Kindl gives the body and the souls lower faculties no role to 
play in the acquisition of knowledge. But it is in the Discourse that we find 
his most robust polemic against bodily things. Pythagoras is cited fJIV.i— 2, 
AR 276) as comparing the soul to a mirror, which can perfectly reflect the 
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forms of what is known if it withdraws away from bodily desire, but 
which becomes rusted and non -reflective if it gives in to bodily vices. 
Earlier, in his own voice, al-Kind! enthuses about the beneficial effects of 
ignoring sensible things and withdrawing to a life of contemplation, in 
which the "knowledge of the invisible" and "secrets of creation" become 
available to us (§11.3, ^^ 2 74^- 

The Discourse also adds another, mure theohigical dimension to this 
teaching- As Oruart has punted out, al-Kind! is under the influence of 
the ubiquitous ancient maxim, derived from Plato {Theaetetus 176b), that 
our good is to achieve "likeness to God." A I -Kind! refers to this ideal in On 
Definitions (JJ.70B, AR 172), and also in the Discourse, saying that if the "ihc 
intellectual soul achieves knowledge of |thcj noble things" in the intelli- 
gible world, it will "attain imitation of the Creator" <.§ll-4, AR 274). 
However, neither On Definitions nor the Discourse hold out the prospect of 
a complete union or identity with God — al-Kindf is no Sufi. In On Def- 
initions a I- Kind! speaks only of making our actions tike those of God. 1 
And the Ducoune only goes so tar as to say that the man of intellect can 
become "close |^cm/>| in similarity" to the Creator {§11. 5, AR 275). 

Al-KindT explains this proximity to Cnid by returning several times to 
the analogy of the sun, which of course derives ultimately from Republic 
508a— 500b. At the very outset of the treatise (§§1.2— II. 1, AR 275) al-Kind! 
asserts that the soul is a "divine, spiritual substance" which is "from the 
substance of the Creator, like the light of the sun from the sun." The man 
who "prefers the truth and the beautiful" can thus "become of a species 
whose power and ability arc part of the species of the Creator. . . because 
[the soul] acquires from His light, and in it is a power similar to His 
power" (§11.6, AR 275). As in the Republic, the analogy is also used to 
make an cpistemologtcal point, fust as sunlight makes things visible in the 
sensible world, so in the "world of the intellect" it is being in God's light 
that enables the soul to know all thing.. 1 Though the soul is called 
"divine" insofar as it Hows directly from God, it is no more to be iden- 
tified with God than sunlight is to be identified with the sun. The soul's 
proper abode, then, is the now familiar world of the intelligibles, which 
can apparently be known directly and completely so long as the soul is 
wholly separated from body. Al-Kindt quotes Plato (§11. 3, AR 274) as 
claiming that some philosophers achieve this intellectual vision even 
during their earthly existence, by "attaching no importance to sensory 
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Things." But for most souls the path to the intelligible world is a long and 
arduous one. It is not automatically reached even when we die. Rather 
(again, supposedly according to Plato), the soul that is free of its earthly 
body comes to reside in each or the heavenly spheres in sequence, until it 
is fully "cleansed and purified" of the '"stains of sensation [aiinJs aI-Ai/s\" 
(§V.i-a, AR 178), 40 

The Discourse ends with a passage that is reminiscent of Oh Dispelling 
Sadness , though it adopts a lone of miickcry instead of sympathetic advice 
towards those who are saddened by the travails 01 this sensible world: 

Discount on the Soul VI J. t— 2 (AR hj- 8*s); Say to those who weep, 
whose nature is to weep about grievous things: it is necessary to weep, 
and to do more weeping, for him who neglects his soul, and goes too 
far in pursuing vulgar, base, unclean, false desires, which bring wick- 
edness, ;ind incline his nature to the nature of beasts. He stops at- 
tending to the contemplation uf this noble concern and dedication to it, 
and purifying his soul in accordance wtrh his ability. For true purity is 
only purity of the soul, not purity of the body. 

Here al-Kindl speaks in propria persona, showing himself to be as de- 
manding in his expectations as any of the Greek thinkers quoted in the 
Discourse. In fact we rarely seem to be far from al-Kindl's own voice in the 
Discourse, so much so that it is hard to see where the supposed citations of 
his sources end and his own interjections begin. As mentioned above 
(chapter 5), some specific elements from Hermetic and Neoplatonic works 
in the Discourse have been identified, and we have seen there arc also clear, 
if imprecise, reminiscences of certain Platonic dialogues. Yet it has been 
difficult to trace the main sources al-Kindl used in writing the Discourse. 
I suspect this is in part because al-Kindf is engaging in loose and creative 
paraphrase rather than direct quotation. He thus manages to portray a 
psychology, ethics, and eschatology that is substantially his own as if it 
were the unanimous view of the Greeks. (And he could hardly have 
chosen more audioritativc figures for this project than those named here: 
Plato, Pythagoras, and Aristotle.) This is not to say that al-Kindl would 
necessarily endorse every claim made in the Discourse. In particular, we do 
not find the idea of the soul ascending through the heavenly spheres, so as 
to be gradually purified, anywhere else in the Kindian corpus.'" Still, the 
treatise brings together in one place al-Kindfs most characteristic teach- 
ings i>n psychology — that soul is an immaterial substance, immortal, and 
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essentially intellective — with his most characteristic ethical teachings. 
These .ire that happiness is to be had in .1 life of intellectual contemplation, 
and that the body, the faculties that tie us to the sensible world, and above 
-ill physical pleasure, arc hindrances and snares that prevent us from living 
the life of the mind that is our ultimate reward. 
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SCIENCE 

Mathematics and Methodology 



From the scarce remains of al-Kindi's writings on ethics, we nuw turn our 
attention to the relatively vast cur pus of his scientific works. As we saw in 
chapter t, al-KindT wrote about a bewildering array of topics in rhc physical 
sciences. Though must of this material is Just, a great deal has fortunately 
survived to us. Indeed one may atmi»t speak here of an embarrassment of 
riches. Thii presents difficulties of its own, however. A thorough survey of 
al-KindT's scientific work would require a book, not a single chapter, and to 
write such a book one would need to he an expert in the history of disci- 
plines as diverse as medicine, chemistry, optics, music, astronomy, and 
astrology. Unlike al-KindT himself, I cannot claim such wide-ranging ex- 
pertise. But since the present volume is intended as a study of al-Kindi's 
philosophical thought only, we can content ourselves with a fairly brief tour 
of the scientific treatises, highlighting those aspects that are most relevant to 
what we would now consider to he philosophical issues. It should be re- 
membered, though, that al-KindT himself recognizes no firm dividing line 
between '"science" and "philosophy."' 1 have had occasion to point this out 
above, hut it will become especially clear in the comse of this chapter. 

The most obvious "philosophical" question that arises from the scien- 
tific works is that of ;il-Kindt*s methodology. This question is particularly 
pressing given his epLstcmological commitments. Given his downplaying 
(if the role of sensation in the acquisition of knowledge, what account can 
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al-Kindi give of the physical sciences, which would seem to depend so 
fundamentally on empirical observation? As we will see, a I -Kind! dies 
take sensible experience seriously in the process of : confirming scientific 
theories, hut the theories themselves are not reached by making empirical 
observations .md then generalizing from these observations. Most fre- 
quently. Kind Lin science is instead driven by abstract mathematical rea- 
soning. Indeed the role of mathematics in al-Kindi's scientific works is so 
central that it makes sense to organize the extant material in accordance 
with al-Kindfs own division of the mathematical sciences. As explained 
above (chapter 2), he follows tradition in recognizing four mathematical 
sciences: arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. In this chapter we 
will study works that draw on the first three of these sciences. Al-Kindl's 
astronomy, and more generally his cosmology and account or how the stars 
influence life in our lower world, will be the subject of chapter 8. 



The Arithmetic of Medicine 

Like many later Arabic phi h sophcrs, al-KindT devoted significant energy 
to the study ot medicine. The Fshiist lists about tvvo dozen titles an medi- 
cine, many very narrow in scope (for instance treatises on specific maladies 
like rabies). We have, in the Istanbul manuscript, two such narrowly 
focused treatises, on coitus and on lisping. There is also a work on the days 
of crisis in acute illness," and an extensive handbook or Formulary of 
recipes for drugs. The miKt important surviving work, though, is one that 
provides the theoretical basis for the recipe* we find in the Formulary: 
extant in both Arabic and Latin, On Degrees expands on Galenic phar- 
macological theory to give an account of how to produce compound drugs. 
According to Galen, the reason that drugs affect us is that they are, to 
varying degrees, hot, cold, dry, and moist. These four Aristotelian con- 
traries are fundamental not only to Galenic medicine but also to nearly 
everything al-Kindl wrote about the physical world; as we will sec they 
play a key role in his account of celestial influence, (in the authority of 
Galen al-Kindf takes it as uncontrovcrsial that certain "simple" ingredients 
have known degrees of the four contraries, and that there are only four 
such degrees of each contrary/ For example, in a recipe given inOa Degrees 
mastic, a kind of tree resin, is said to be "hot in the second degree," and 
cardamom "Juit in the first degree." Presumably, we originally discover the 
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degree to which it simple ingredient is hot, cold, dry, or moist by obser- 
vation and experience. Suppose, however, that we want no produce a drug 
that is between the first and second degrees of heat. Or, suppose that some 
compound drug is already in use, and we want to calculate its degree of 
heat an the basis of the qualities of its ingredients. (Fur instance, suppose I 
have a drug that consists of equal parts mastic and cardamom: can I just 
assume it is halfway between the first and second degrees of heat?) To do 
either of these things requires knowing the rules of proportion between 
two simple ingredients. This, says al-Kind! at the beginning of his treatise, 
is something the ancients failed to discuss {1—2 |2bcjj); here his project is not 
just to recover and explain Greek science, hut to expand upon it. 

Al-KindT begins with compounds that are neither hot nor cold,' but 
rather in a state of "absolute equilibrium \i'titftii hi-'l-itlSq\ cqualitutts ab- 
solute]." Though one might suppose that such a compound is neither hot 
nor cold, al-Kindl instead claims that it is both hot and cold, but without 
either of these contraries outweighing the other (2 [209— 70 1, cf. S I274I). 
Mathematically one can express this by saying that it is half hot and half 
cold. Equilibrium is the "origin, root, and principle \<it-ast wti-'l-rutyi wa-'l- 
nuibdi', origa et principittm et elementum[" for all compound drugs, which 
arc produced by adding hctttcr and colder ingredients 10 take the com- 
pound out of equilibrium (2 |2jo|). The question, then, is how something 
hot in the first degree relates to something in equilibrium. While one might 
expect that this is a question to be settled by observation, this is not how nl- 
Kandt proceeds. Instead, he launches into the mathematical discussion that 
constitutes the theoretical basis of On Degrees. 

Al K.ind.1 assumes that the relationship between the cquitibriated 
compound and compounds of the first, second, third, and fourth degrees 
must he some arithmetic progression; otherwise, it would he impossible ti> 
quantify'. But of course there are an infinite number of increasing nu- 
merical series. Which one governs the proportions of heat and cold in the 
simple ingredients? The crucial assumption that drives On Degrees is that 
it must be the most "natural" arithmetic progression (3—4 J270J). There 
are, says al-Kindi, five types of natural progression for numbers,' and of 
these the most natural is the progression of doubling, which yields the set 
{2, 4, S, ifa, ... r . This may come as a surprise. Surely the most natural 
progression is simply that of the integers, which yields the set [1, 2, 3, 
4, . . .)? This would later be the view of Avcrrocs, who criticizes al-Kindl 
tin this issue. Averroes maintains that the progression of drug intensities 
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is fust o for equilibrium, followed by 1,2, 3, and 4. Thus something hot in 
the third degree Ls three times as hot as something h<n in the first degree, 
and 1.5 times as hot as something hot in the second degree. 

The reason al-Kindl denies this is that, tor him, the naturalness of a 
progression has to do with the ratios or proportions between consecutive 
members of the set. He speaks repeatedly of the "relation" r>r "propor- 
tion" itiisbtt) between numbers, and indeed says that "relation" and "in- 
crease \ziy£tlii \" arc synonyms in this context {4 | 2,70 1: the Latin has 
propmtio and ttugitmeatumY Al-Kindi shows that we can "reduce the 
members or the set to equality" with a very simple formula: subtract from 
each member of the set every preceding member, and the result will be the 
itrst member of the set (for example: 1 6 — 8 — 4 — 2 — t = 1; and ^2 — 16 — 
8-4-2-1 = 1). 

The four other types of natural progression require much more com- 
plicated manipulation to reduce their members to the first member of the 
set. For al-Kindl this shows that double is the "first relation" in arithmetic, 
and that the progression that results from doubling is the most natural and 
"proportional [mutanusii>tt,ftyofv)rtionnlis\" (S J274J). Though the argument 
about reducing progressions to equality is rather technical, intuitively it is 
easy to see why al-Kindl prefers the progression that results from doubting 
to a progression like the one that produces the integers. In the latter case, 
the ratio between consecutive members is always changing {2 is the double 
of 1, but 3 is not the double of 2), whereas with the doubling relation the 
ratio is always the same (4 relates to 2 just as S relates to 4). 

Having shown this, al-Kindlgocs on to show how the doubling relation 
can be applied to the case of drugs. If we take the "smallest part" of the 
equilibriated compound, which is half hot and half cold, and double the 
heat, then we will have something hot in the first degree. We could write 
this formally as follows: 

Equilibrium: 0.5 H, 0.5 C 
First degree: I H, 0.5 C 

To pntduce something hot in the second degree, we must double the heat 
of the compound hot in the first degree, and so on: 

Second degree: 2 H, 0.5 C 
Third degree: 4 H, 0.5 C 
Fourth decree: 8 H, 0.5 C 
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Thus something hot in the fourth degree is 8 times as hot as something 
hurt in the first degree and 16 times as hot .is an equilihriated compound. 

At this point the modern reader will probably start to wander what in 
the world al-Kindi is talking about. Clearly these degrees or heat do not 
have to do with a perceptible heat in ihc drugs or ingredients themselves. 
Not only dues mastic not feel twice as hot to the touch as cardamom, but in 
tact neither feel he* Id the touch at alt. Still, there is apparently some 
connection between the degrees of heat and what we can perceive. He says 
that what is hot in the first degree is the first thing whose heat has an effect 
that is ""evident to sense \z5kir S-'I-Akt, settsui mantfette]'" (it I278J). This 
must mean that the first degree is the least amount of heat that will 
produce a noticeable effect in the patient who takes the drug. Yet al-KindT 
docs not say that, for instance, a drug hot in the third degree prtKtuces 
four-fold the healing effect in the patient that a first -degree drug would. 
And for good reason, since it is unclear how would we even go about 
quantifying such a perceptible effect in the patient. 

It seems to follow from this that the mathematical proportions al-KindT 
has in mind are not directly sensible at all. Although a fourth-degree drug 
h M rime ..> "hot" ;is .ifirM-dcgm-drug. this docs nol mean wt can perceive 
qualities in the two drugs, or effects the twn drugs have on a patient, that 
would stand in a ratio of S to 1. Al-KindT indeed says explicitly that the 
arithmetic progression has to do with the quantity of heat and cold in the 
compound, and not with any quality, perceptible or otherwise (0 I274I). 
Rather, the ratios al-KindT discusses simply govern the chemical interac- 
tion of various substances. This explains why al-KindT d<ies n4« appeal to 
experience in order to settle the question of how much hotter a second- 
degree ingredient is than a first-degree ingredient. From the point of view 
of experience, the four-degree system is simply a rank ordering: we can 
perceive that second -degree drugs are stronger than first-degree ones, and 
third -degree ones are perceived to be stronger stilt. But this provides us no 
basis for understanding their chemical relationships, which arc what 
matter when we arc making compound drugs. 

On the basis of his arithmetical theory of drugs, al-Kindi is able to 
pn*duce complex calculations for drugs provided as examples. For instance, 
he calculates that a certain drug compiled out of 8 different ingredients has 
35 parts hot, 7 parts cold, 37 parts dry, 5 parts moist. Such a drug would 
have a ratio of 5 parts hot to 1 part cold, making it slightly hotter than 
something hot in the second degree. Now, obviously these compound 
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drugs are supposed to be useful. So it must be possible to perceive trie dif- 
ference between the medicinal effect of this drug and that of a simple 
second -degree drug — otherwise why not just use the simple drug ; For the 
same reason we must be able to notice that it is weaker than a simple third- 
degree drug, and for that matter weaker than some other compound drugs 
that arc between the second and third degrees {fur instance a drug with a 
ratio of 6 hot to t cold). This means that, although al-Kindis chemical 
system is nut derived from experience or observation, it is possible to use 
observation to chec/( the system. Al-Kind! exploits this fact when he crit- 
icizes a rival arithmetical pharmacology. ' Though al-KindT has a tech- 
nical argument against the rival theory, he begins his critique with the 
blunter claim that the theory is shown to be false '"on the basis of experience 
[min tarlq nl-ttifithi, modum experimenti\" {ih I284I). 

Observation of particular cases, then, has two roles to play in Kindian 
pharmacology. First, it establishes whether a given simple ingredient is 
equilibriated or has a certain degree of hot, cold, moist, or dry. Second, 
observation supposedly bears out the accuracy or the mathematical system 
sI-Kindl defends, while showing the falsehood of rival systems. Yet al- 
Evindls theory is in a sense non-empirical, insofar as it rests on the as- 
sumption that if the doubling relation is the most basic or "natural" 
arithmetic relation, then the proportions between chemical properties 
must be governed by this relation. Thus Leon Gauthier, the first to study 
this text, remarked that al-K.indfs theory is to some extent "a priori." Al- 
Kmdl docs not pause to wonder whether the ideal proportions of arith- 
metic do in fact govern physical rcEationships, and he certainty gives us mi 
argument to persuade us that they do so. [n this regard, perhaps the most 
revealing passage in On Degrees is one in which al-K.indT says that musi- 
cians, too, confirm that the doubling relation is "the most excellent" (22 
I282J), presumably because we achieve an interval of one octave by dou- 
bling the length of a string. This observation, which Avernms will later 
complain is irrelevant, " is a sign of al-Kindi's conviction that mathe- 
matical proportion and harmony governs all things in the natural world — 
it is a conviction mi deep that he does not think to defend it. We will see 
below how he develops this point in other contexts. 

In other medical works, meanwhile, we can sec how strong arc the ties 
between the theoretical principles or On Degrees and the practical concerns 
of the doctor confronted with specific ailments. For example, in On Coi- 
tus, .il-KindT gives an anatomical explanation of the function of the male 
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sexual organ {§i). On this basis he argues that sperm pnniuction is en- 
couraged by heat and moisture, and impeded by cold and dryness (§3). So 
to treat the insufficient production of "sperm, we need medications that will 
increase heat or moisture. Al-KindT duly mentions a series 01 simple in- 
gredients that perform this Junction, and then supplies' complete recipes of 
compound drugs for specific ailments. This treatise d<ies not explicitly 
evoke much of the theory found in On Degree*, but equally it depends upon 
that theory. l ; or it shows that wc cure illnesses by administering compound 
drugs that will induce the right degree of heat, moisture, and su on. And it 
is On Degrees that tells us how to make such drugs. Still moire practical is al- 
KindT's Formulary, which consists entirely of drug recipes, without any 
theoretical or anatomical account. As Charles Burnett has pointed out, the 
Formulary is one of several practically oriented "handbooks" written by al- 
KindT, which consist mostly of applied science, and which often appeal 
directly to al-Kindl's personal experience. The interrelated On Degrees, 
On Coitus, and Formulary show that al-Kindl was capable of approaching a 
single topic like pharmacology from a theoretical perspective, a practical 
perspective, or a perspective halfway in between. 



The Geometry of Vision 

In the case of optics, too, al-Kindl applies his expertise in mathematics la 
understand a physical phenomenon. Here he is able to follow in the 
hxitsteps of Greek mathematicians, who had already used geometries] 
diagrams and demonstrations to model the phenomena of" vision. His most 
important work in geometrical optics, titled On Perspectives {De Aspectt- 
btts), ' is a reworking and expansion of Euclid's Optics, probably medi- 
ated by (Pseudof) Theon of Alexandria, who passes on some ideas From 
Ptolemy. {Al-Kindl may also have known an Arabic version of Ptolemy's 
own Optics but this is uncertain.) In On Perspectives, al-Kindl makes some 
key conceptual advances that will later be taken up by the great Ibn aJ- 
Haytham, the first person to provide a broadly correct theory of how 
vision works. 

There are two ways that one might try to explain the mechanism of 
vision. One might suppose, as we now know to be the case, thai something 
comes from the seen object to the eye, so that sight i*:curs by "intromis- 
sion." Alternatively one might hold that something goes out of' the eye to 
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make contact with the seen object; in this case we may speak of an "ex- 
tra mission" or "emission" theory. Within these two broad approaches 
several more specific positions were defended within the Greek tradition. 
The best-known intromission theory is Aristotle's. According to him, a 
sensible lorm is communicated to the eye through a suitable medium; the 
eye is potentially identical with that form and upon becoming actually 
identical with the form, it sees the object. Light is needed to make the 
suitable medium actually able to communicate the iiirm, which is why we 
can't see in the dark. Another intromission theory is that upheld by the at- 
otnists, who believe that material objects constantly shed layers of atoms, 
which enter the eye and allow us to sec their source. (Other, similar views 
invoke other sorts of effluences from the visible object.) No one in the 
ancient world, though, believed that we sec because light goes from the 
object to the eye. 

Al-KindT rejects these intromission theories and instead follows the 
theory defended by Euclid and Ptolemy. According to this theory, we emit 
a "visual ray"' from the eye, which allows us ti> sec when it strikes the 
surface of a visible object. ' One advantage of this sort of theory is that it 
can be represented using the methods of geometry. {.It is no accident that 
the chief proponents of this theory, such as Euclid and Ptolemy, were also 
mathematicians.) A good example of why the visual ray theory is so 
powerful is that it can explain what happens when we see something in a 
mirror. Al-Kindi, who wrote several works on mirrors, argues in On 
PeiifKftwcs (§16) that the mirror is able to reflect the visual ray, which 
leaves at an angle equal to the jnglc of incidence (e.g. if it comes in from 
the left at a 45-degree angle to the surface of the mirror, it will be reflected 
off to the right at a 45-dcgree angle to the surface). One can even explain 
the various effects obtained by changing the shape of mirrors. Far example 
n concave mirror will obviously reflect the visual ray differently from a flat 
or convex mirror (§18). 

As al-Kindl points out, though, one does not need to appeal to this sort 
of special optical problem to show the inadequacy of rival visual theories, 
borrowing an argument from Theon, he points out that a circular object 
would transmit a circular form or effluence into the air; so on a theory like 
Aristotle's, one should see such a thing as circular from any angle. Instead, 
we find that a circle seen from the side looks like a straight line or is not 
seen at all {§7). One might add that a circle seen from an oblique angle will 
look like an oval. Here the visual ray theory is in a much stronger position. 
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It can predict how something wilt he seen by modelling it geometrically, 
i.e. imagining lines drawn from the eye to each point on the visible object. 
These lines all fall within a "cone" of vision extending from the eye to the 
object; anything outside the cone will lie outside our peripheral vision and 
remain unseen. Notice that this also allows us hi explain the directionality 
of vision, in other words why I have to look toward* something to sec it 
(§10). On a theory like Aristotle's, it is hard to explain why we cannot see 
behind ourselves (cf. ^ji 1 """)- For, if there is an illuminated medium between 
touching both my eye and a visible object situated behind me, then why 
don't I sec the object? 

Furthermore, the propagation of light itself clearly occurs along straight 
lines. At- Kind! demonstrates this by discussing, for instance, the fact that a 
smaller light source will illuminate a larger object, but with a stilt larger 
shadow beyond it, whereas a larger light source will produce a shadow 
smaller than the object that is illuminated {§§2— 3). He also considers the 
case of light illuminating something through an aperture in a wall {$6). It 
should be noted that al-Kindl tends, in On Perspective* , to demonstrate that 
rays at fight have certain features (e.g. being propagated along straight lines 
in all directions) 1 , and then assume without explanation that these same 
features apply to cintal rays. This does not, I think, need to mean that visual 
rays are themselves literally rays of light, but only that the two kinds of rays 
operate in the same way. 

So lar, this departs but little from the geometrical optics of Euclid. Yet 
al-Kindi is strikingly critical of Euclid when it comes to the physical 
realization of geometrical optics. (He wr<«e a further optical work on The 
Rectification of Euclid's Errors, which is still preserved in Arabic.)*" In fact 
Euclid had hardly anything to sty about the physical nature of light or the 
visual ray, hut contented himself with geometrical formalizations of these 
rays. A3 -Kin di believes that Euclid's treatment of vision is thus misleading 
in several ways. Most importantly, the visual ray is not actually a line, 
because lines have no width. If the visual ray were a line, it would contact 
the object imly at an extension! ess point; and this means we could not sec 
anything <§i ■)• One might retort that we wilt in fact sec, since there is a 
line between the eye and every point on the surface of the object. But if this 
means claiming that an infinite number of discrete visual rays going from 
the eye, it will fait afoul of at-Kindfs arguments elsewhere against the 
possibility of an actual infinity. In any case the suggested response would 
n<it be available to Euclid. For Euclid explains our inability to see distant 
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objects as clearly as wc sec near ones by supposing that there arc "gaps" 
between the visual rays. Al-Kindl protests that there are no gaps in the 
visual field, hut rather we see the objects before us as continuous. 

For al-Kindi, then, the visual ray is a continuous cone. It can be for- 
malized as lines, but there are imt literally irtchvidu.il rays wherever one 
can draw a line from eye to object. Still, at-Kandl too needs to explain why 
we do not sec every object within the visual cone equally well. Rather, we 
sec something best when it is in the middle oil our held of vision, which is 
why we focus on certain letters when reading a book, even though the 
whole page is visible. We also see things better when they are closer. Why 
is this? At first (§12) al-Kindi tries invoking the ""strength" of the visual 
ray: the ray is strongest near the center of the visual field and Iibcs strength 
at greater distances from the eye. But he then gives an improved version of 
the answer, and in so doing makes his most important contribution to the 
history of optics. First, al-Kindi makes the move of thinking of the visual 
ray as proceeding from the surface of the eye (strictly speaking, the cornea 
over the pupil), rather than from a single point at the center of the eye- 
ball/ Then, he assumes that the ray goes in i/il directions from each point 
on the eye. We sec something better when lines can be drawn from mare 
points on the eye to more points on the object. This lets us explain both the 
problem of peripheral visum and the problem of distance (§14). Regarding 
peripheral vision, an object in the center of the visual field is connected by 
straight lines to every point on the eye's surface The further from the 
center of the held an object is, the fewer points on the eye lie along a 
straight tine to the object. Conversely, a distant object subtends a smaller 
•ingle within the visual cone than a closer one of the same size, so that less 
of the visual ray strikes it. This is why closer things are seen more clearly. 

This idea that the visual ray goes straight in all directions from every 
point on the surface <A the eye is important, especially in a context where 
light and visual rays arc assumed to work in the same way. For it will be 
crucial in Ibn al-Haylham's theory that tight is propagated in all directions 
^ long straight lines, from every point on the surface of the light source."™ 
Al-KindT is unable to exploit this the way Ibn al-Haytham does, because he 
docs mn consider visum to require the propagation of light from the visible 
object to the eye. But this raise* an obvious question: what is al- Kindt's 
explanation of why tight is needed in the visual process: After all, the eye 
still emits visual rays in the dark, and these should still strike their objects. 
Al- Kindt's answer to this question is that the visual ray will only allow us 
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to sec an object when the object is also being struck in the same place by a 
light ray (§12). To some extent a] -Kind! is thus able to agree with Aris- 
totle's idea that light is a first actuality. In the dark, objects are only po- 
tentially visible, but once illuminated they are actually visible, and we need 
only direct our visual ray at them to see tbem. 

Al-KindT also has a story to tell about why some things, like apples, are 
potentially visible whereas others, like air, are not. Another way of putting 
this is to ask what makes things colored, tor to be visible is to have a color-. 
While were at it, we might also want to know why different things have 
different colors. The problem of color is addressed by Aristotle in On Sense 
and Scnsc-Objccts , albeit in a rather unsatisfactory way. He says (o^obS— 10) 
that the color in an object depends on the amount of "the transparent \ti> 
diiif*hitnes\" in that object, and that color is in fact the limit or the trans- 
parent in a visible thing. The reason this is unsatisfactory, or at least puz- 
zling, is that in DeAnima II.7 the notion of transparency is instead applied 
to the visual medium. For the medium to be transparent is lor it to be 
a We tii take on tbe actuality of light, so that it can then transmit sensible 
forms to the eye from the visible object. But of course transparency in the 
medium docs n<rt make the medium itself visible. The commentator Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias brought together these two apparently conflicting 
ideas about transparency, though. He says that when transparency is in a 
body that has distinct limits, then it produces color at those limits. But 
when it is in an "indefinite" body with no limits, tike air, then it docs not 
produce color, but is merely the ability to take on light." 

Al-Kindl's treatment of color is clearly influenced by these or similar 
discussions, but his own view is diametrically oppiwed to that of the Ar- 
istotelians. He takes tip the issue in On tne Body That h the Bearer of Color 
(AR 64— S),by asking which or the tour elements arc responsible for making 
things colored. Three of the four elements, as it turns out, are "transparent 
[mufhifjan\.'' Transparency is not, however, what makes visible things 
colored, or makes it possible for light to be present. Rather the transparent 
is simply what allows vision to pass through unimpeded, so that we can sec 
what is on the far side of it {§5, AR" 65). Of the four elements, only earth is 
""dense"' enough to "block" or "intercept" vision. So anything visible must 
have earth in it (one might suppose that fire is colored, but the colors seen in 
flames arc actually due to the earthy parts of what is heing burnt; §12, AR" 
67—8).* The various colors are apparently pn educed by the various sorts of 
earthy matter present in visible bodies." 
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Al-Kindi never explicitly mentions the visual ray in On the Body That Is 
the Bearer of Color, and it would seem to be Aristotelian texts that led him 
to discuss the question of which element causes color. Yet his explanation 
of color fits well with the explanation of vision we find in On Perspectives. 
Only an cmissionist theory* of vision would require that the visible be 
dense, on the basis that it must "block vision." Similarly, al-Kindfs neg- 
ative understanding of the transparent, according to which the transparent 
is merely that which dues not intercept vision, is a departure from the 
positive theory of the transparent found in Aristotle and Alexander. But it 
fits with On Perspectives, because the Euclidean and Ptolemaic theory of 
optics requires no positive role fur the transparent medium (the medium 
just needs to let the visual ray through). This docs not necessarily mean 
that, when he wrote about the cause of color, al-Kindi had already begun 
the systematic research on optics that resulted in On Perspectives and other 
treatises. But he does seem to have accepted at least a rudimentary version 
of the cmissionist theory, which suggests that he is already aware of the 
Euclidean and Ptolemaic account ol vision. 

Al-KindT's theory of vision and color, then, gives us a good example of 
how his reading of "scientific" or "mathematical" works, like Euclid's 
Optics, informed his engagement with "philosophical" works, like the parts 
of the Aristotelian psychological corpus having to do with sensation. This 
process could go in the other direction, as well. As I have shown else- 
where," On Perspectives tjr^ draws on a passage from the Arabic version 
of the De An/ma, which in turn is derived from Philoponus' commentary 
on the De Autmu. But it is clearly the tradition of geometrical optics, and 
not the Peripatetic tradition, that al-Kindi found most fruitful in his at- 
tempts to understand vision. We have already seen that there arc good 
practical reasons tor this: the visual ray theory explains phenomena that 
Aristotle's theory leaves mysterious. And given al-KindT's mathematical 
proclivities, he was no doubt in any case predisposed to prefer a theory that 
explained vision using the laws of geometry. 

On the other hand, optics is not a purely mathematical or abstract 
science, as is made clear in the preface ol On Perspectives. Here al-Kindi 
says that the demonstrations he wilt supply are indeed geometrical and use 
geometrical principles. But we must also take principles from natural things 
(ex rebus naturalibas), to ensure that the demonstrations actually apply to 
the way things arc "naturally." I take this to mean that the demonstrations 
must correspond to observable phenomena such as reflection in mirrors 
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and the way objects are illuminated by light rays. True to his word, 
throughout On Perspectives al-KindT appeals 10 physk.it observation as well 
as the laws of 'geometry. Observation can be used to refute incorrect visual 
theories — consider for instance the example of a circle viewed from the side. 
More importantly, al-Kindl's positive demonstrations invoke observable 
tacts about physical phenomena. For example we can see that a straight line, 
d ra w n f r<tm a 1 ight si nirce to the edge of an obj cct i 1 1 u mi nated by it, will 1 hen 
meet the edge of the shadow cast by that object. What this shows is that light 
is propagated in straight lines. And that, in turn, means that the behavior of 
light can be formalized using geometrical constructions. Empirical obser- 
vation checks that the rules of geometry do in fact govern vision, much in 
the way that in On Degrees empirical observation checks that the rules of 
arithmetic govern chemical composition. 



The Harmony of the Oremos 

So far we have seen that mathematics can provide the resources to un- 
derstand specific physical processes like chemical interaction and vision. 
But dl -Kindt's ambitions for the mathematical sciences are much broader 
than this. His boldest claims for any mathematical science arc reserved 
tor the study of harmony or music. The fundamental concept in al- Kindt's 
theory of music is "relation \aisba, idJfn]-" In his overview of the Aristo- 
telian corpus he says: 

Quantity ijVII.2 (AR VfjY- The science of harmony \'tlm al-ta'ltf\ dis- 
covers the relation [/*b~£tf | or combination of one number with another, 
and the knowledge of what is and is not harmonious. The object of 
inquiry here is thus quantity insofar as one [quantity] is related \mutjaf\ 
to another. 

He goes on to add that this is the most c^iinprchensive mathematical 
science: it "is compiled from arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. For 
there is harmony in everything \fT 'I-%ulf\, though it is most obvious in 
sounds, and the composition of the universe \tarf(Tb al-l{utt\ and of human 
souls'' (§V]I._j, AR 377— 8). The claim that there is harmony in ait things 
suggests that the science of harmonic relations, very broadly construed, 
would be a science of everything, or at least everything that has quantity. 
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Al-Kindl' s attempt to make good on the premise of a music.it theory of 
j II quantitative nature shows how deeply he was influenced by the Greek 
Pythagorean tradition. His main source was the Introduction to Arithmetic 
of Nicomachus of tic rasa," a second -century Platonist and mathematician, 
whose work inspired the later Ncoplatonic tradition, especially Iamblichus 
and his successors." As I have mentioned (chapters 2, 5), the opening 
sections of the Introduction are the basis for al-KindJ's idea that physical 
objects arc subject to constant flux, and lor the treatment of the mathe- 
matical sciences in On the Quantity of Aristotle's Booty. Indeed, Nicomachus 
is a source lor the definition of music as the study of relative quantity, just 
cited above."' Al-Kindl also drew on the Introduction for more technical 
purposes: notably, the five types of mathematical progression discussed in 
On Degrees are taken from Nicomachus. More generally, reading Nico- 
machus would have encouraged, if not inspired, al-KLndi in his project of 
hnding correspondences between musical phenomena and (seemingly) 
jion-music.il phenomena, including the structure of the cosmos itself. 

This pmject is realized in five extant works devoted to music, which 
have been edited but unfortunately only rarely studied. " Here t will con- 
centrate mostly on The Informative Parts of Music As we have already 
seen (chapter 5) this includes al-Kindl"s only clear mention of the internal 
senses. It also vividly illustrates his conviction that musical relationships 
are fundamental to a wide range of physical and psychological phenom- 
ena. After a promise BO adhere to the teachings of the ancient philosophers, 
rather than the modish customs of modern musicians {95.7—9; 95.15— 1 8), 
Informative Parts begins by explaining the eight different types of rhythm, 
which should be used appropriately with certain poetic recitations and at 
certain times of day. Al-Kindf then moves on to discuss the four strings of 
the 'iid and the various four-fold groupings with which they share a 
"'similarity \mttthafytla |" {100.7). The tour strings are "related \mun3sib\" to 
the tour seasons, the quarters of the heavens and of the zodiac, the ele- 
ments, the humors of the body, the phases of the moon, the directions of the 
winds, the ages of man, and several psychic and bodily faculties. 

Unfortunately the crucial word "related" is rather vague, so it is not 
immediately clear what al-Kindl means. In another work. On Stringed 
Instruments, al-Kindl discusses the fact that different nations have used 
different numbers of strings on their musical instruments. In each case the 
number of strings corresponds to fundamental features of the cosmos and 
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philosophy discovered by each nation. The one-stringed instrument of the 
Indians represenrs the fact that i is principle or" the numbers, and that 
there is a single cause for the entire world {73.6—13). Rut the people of 
Khurasan have a two-stringed instrument, because of the many dualities 
in the world (night and day, sun and rauim, substance and accident, etc., 
73.14ft"). And so on, through instruments of up to 10 strings. All this might 
suggest that the number of strings is only "related" tu other phenomena in 
a louse, perhaps symbolic sense. In which case it is hard to sec how a study 
of musical harmony could help us to understand those natural patterns. 

A very different impression, though, is given by a [-Kind is claims about 
the influence of music on those who hear it. For instance, he says that 
playing on the various strings oi the sd will summon up particular kinds of 
actions and states of the body in those who hear the music, because the 
strings act directly on certain bodily humors." The highest-pitched string, 
the afr, excites the yellow bile and thus induces cheerfulness, whereas the 
second string, the mathnu, ciacites the blood, which is perhaps why it induces 
digestion. In these cases the "relation" is thus actually a causal relation. Al- 
KindT gtnes even further than this by saying that just as we can produce 
various effects in soul and body using music, so we can use colors and per- 
fumes to provoke moods and actions through the senses of vision and smell. 
Most effective of all will be the musician who uses music, color and scent 
all at the same time to affect his audience. Nor need this be a simple, 
mechanical process, a matter of plucking the ztr string repeatedly while 
thrusting pink roses at someone. Combining different rhythms, playing 
multiple strings, and blending multiple colors and scents will all produce 
more subtle, complex effects, and increase the efficacy of the individual 
components. Potentially, then, what al-KindT is describing is a sophisticated 
art, which goes far beyond what we normally associate with music. 

The contrast between individual strings, colors, and scents, on the one 
hand, and the combinations of these elements, on the other, is reminiscent 
of the contrast between simple and compound drugs in On Degrees. This is 
a more apt comparison than it might at first seem. Given that the 'fid 
strings are associated with the four elements as welt as the bodily humors, 
it seems likely that music changes the state of the body with respect to the 
four Aristotelian contraries much in the way that drugs do: by increasing 
heat, cold, moisture, and dryness. A legend handed down about al-KindT 
tells of his temporarily curing a boy's paralysis by having his students play 
the 'itd to him, which suggests that he was known tor using music in 
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medical contexts. Nor should one forget at-Kindis mention of musicians, 
and their appreciation of the doubting rclarion, in On Degrees itself. 

Still, it is hard to see what sort of causal relationship al-Kindi might 
have in mind when he compares the strings of the 'iid Bo things like the 
seasons or the phases of the moon. And in any case vvc have as yet no 
explanation of why the different strings might affect things like the bodily 
humors. We can answer both questions, I think, by returning to the notion 
of "relation \tinbn\." In the context of ma thctn.it ics, a relation is a ratio: for 
instance, the ratio of double which relates i to 2 fas we saw, in On Degrees 
al-Kindi uses the word nisba for this}. Furthermore we can say that 1 
stands to 2 as 2 stands to n — they have, that is, the same ratio or relation. 
We can write this in shorthand as follows: i:z::a.:i. Similarities like this can 
also obtain between things that are not numbers. For instance, imagine a 
1 -foot-tall statue of a man. Obviously its head will he much smaller than 
that of a real man. Yet the height of its head will be, let us say, half the 
length of its arm, if this is also true in the case of the real man. Thus: 

head h if -statueui r nu if -statue: :hcad -< if - ma n:arm-of -ma n 

We arc accustomed to say that this is a similarity of "proportion \taiiii- 
sab\" a word which in al-Kindfs discussions of music is closely related to 
the word "relation \nisfai\,"' in part because the two share the same root in 
Arabic (n-s-b).' 

In our example, there are in fact two kinds 0/ relation: the internal 
proportions of the statue or the man, and the similarity or correspondence 
between the statue's proportions and the man's proportions. This second 
kind of relation can serve as a part of a causal explanation — it is precisely 
because a real mans arm is twice as long as his head is tall that this is also 
the case for a statue. Of course a complete explanation would need to gi» 
further than this, for instance by invoking the sculptors intention to 
produce a realistic statue. But it is clearly plausible ti> think that similarity 
of proportion is sometimes relevant in causal explanation. I propiwe that 
when al-Kindi talks about the musical resonances throughout nature, and 
thinks of them as a basis for causal relationships, he has in mind this type 
of relation between relations: similarity of proportion. In other words, he 
thinks that yellow bile has the same quantitative relationship ti> blood that 
the sir string has to the malhna string: 

sJr.mathn av.ycl low bi tezbli >■ «f 
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It is fur this reason that the zrir affects yellow bite and the mathnti affects 
htood. And even when there is no direct causa] influence between the 
musician* song and the things compared to the strings of the 'ad — for 
instance the four parts of the zodiac, the ages of man — still there is a cor- 
respondence, and this correspondence has to do with similarity of pro- 
portion. This has far-reaching consequences for the study of the physical 
world. For if there is such a correspondence, understanding the propor- 
tions between the four strings of the 'utf could help us understand quan- 
titative features of the four winds, the four bixlily humors, and so on. 

Al- Kindt invokes this sort of correspondence even, or rather especially, 
with regard to the structure of the entire cosmos. Wc know from Quantity 
that the study of musk is followed by astronomy, which suggests that there 
arc harmonic proportions that govern the quantitative aspects of the 
heavens ttheir size, speed of rotation, etc.). And in The Informative Parts 
of Music al-KindT says explicitly that "the string of the musician . . , lets 
the particular souls know that the motions of the celestial spheres and the 
stars also have proportionate \mutunJ>iha\, harmonious and pleasant mcl- 
udics'\no.io— 21). But the m<fSt important treatise for this topic is On Why 
the Ancients Related the Five Figures to the Elements (AR~ ^4—05, hereafter 
Wise Figuyet). Already in the title, and then throughout the treatise, we 
have the notion of "relating \niistikt\" five "figures \iithka!\' or potyhedra 
to the four elements and the celestial sphere, as follows: 

pyramid fire 

cube earth 

octahedron air 

icosahcdron water 

dodecahedron the celestial sphere 

This association between the geometrical figures and the elements has its 
source in Plato's Thnaetts which, as we have seen, al-Kindl may have known 
in the translation of Ibn al-Hitriq. The Tttaaaa was central in late ancient, 
Nco-Pythagorcan interpretations of Plato, because it makes extensive use 
of mathematics in setting out its cosmology, Most famously, at Ttmaetis ^y: 
and following, Plato gives an analysis of the four elements in terms of 
triangles. The elements are, at the "atomic" level, polygons whose faces are 
combinations of triangles. This makes it possible for three of the elements to 
transform into one another, as the triangles are pulled apart and rearranged 
to form the faces of a new polygon. The case of earth is an exception (55*), 
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since it is the unly element made of isosceles triangles. {Earth's polygon is a 
cube, si t its faces arc squares made up of two triangles with angles of 45, 45, 
and on degrees. The other elements are made of triangles with angles of 30, 
fro, and 90 degrees.) Plato then assigns the various polygons to the four 
elements: pyramid to fire, cube tu earth, and soon, as a l-Kindl repeats. Plato 
does nut assign the dodecahedmn to the celestial sphere. This is however an 
association made later in the Platonic tradition, piBsibly in reaction tu 
Aristotle's identification ui aether, the matter of the heavens, as a fifth 
clement. 

Since we do not know al-Kindls direct source for the Pythagoreanizing 
interpretation of the Timactts supplied 111 Five Figures, it is a matter for 
speculation how much of the numerological analysis is original with him. 
But the general strategy of the work is based on the notion of proportional 
similarity I have outlined above. To give a relatively simple example, al- 
KindT says (AR' 56) that the ratio of 12. to 6 is a "relation of the whole \al- 
tiisba ulLtdfis bt-'I-l$t<ll\?' that is, the relation of "the first simple multiple." 
In other words, this is an example of the doubting relation. This is relevant 
here because the 12-sidcd diwtecahedron, which is "related" to the heavens, 
is being compared to the 6-sidcd cube, which relates to earth. Earth is the 
clement furthest from the heavens, since earth is at the center of the physical 
cosmos; so it is appropriate that the relation between these two polygons 
should be a complete or '"extreme"' ratio. We have, then, what I have called a 
similarity of proportion via the doubling relation, as follows: 

ca rth:hca vens ::6: 1 2::c ubc:dodccahcd ron 

As Carmela Raffioni has pointed out, this is somewhat easier to un- 
derstand in light of Pythagorean musical theory. The phrase "relation of 
the whole" corresponds to the Greek phrase tor the relation between two 
notes that are one full octave apart {dm prison) — as mentioned already, the 
lower note is produced by a string double the length of the higher. Si* 
here the octave, or double, is compared to the magnitude separating the 
heavens frmm the element that is furthest from them, namely earth. The 
intermediary elements would then be at intervals of distance that cor- 
respond to the intervals that separate the intermediate notes in a scale 
from the tonic. 

Unlike Plato, who makes use of the intuitive physical properties of his 
elemental polygons (saying for instance that fire cuts because it is made of 
sharp pyramids instead of other, rounder polygons), it is not even clear that 
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al-Kindi thinks the elements .ire literally made up of polygons. Rather he 
seems to tike the whole scheme to be an extended analogy. ' Rut it is an 
analogy that genuinely reveals or explains features of the elements and the 
heavens, because thinking about the mathematical properties of the poly- 
gons allows us to grasp the proportional relations between the elements and 
the heavens. These proportions are the same as those that govern music. 
It is in this sense that the study of harmony is the study of all things. A3- 
EiindT would seem to have thought that this sort of inquiry could be applied 
to almost any physical system, to judge by his musical treatises and the 
programmatic statements of Quantity. So again, we see the primacy of 
mathematics in al-Kuidl's understanding of the physical world, this time in 
its entirety. 

Let us now turn back to The Informative Parts of Music, and in par- 
ticular to its concluding section {106—10}. This section falls into the genre 
nf gntimological literature {discussed in chapter 6), though the focus is an 
music rather than ethics: al-kmdJ presents "sayings \nawSdir\' about 
music ascribed Id anonymous philosopher* gathered at a banquet. As with 
the reports about Socrates and Discourse on the Soul, we need to proceed 
carefully here, since at-Kindt is not speaking in his own voice. On the 
other hand he seems to present the savings with approval, and some of the 
sayings allude to philosophical views we know he accepted. For example, 
several connect the theory of recollection with the effect mournful music 
has on the soul: 

Informittfe Parts of Music nn.j.8-10: Another [phili>sopher| said that 
when the souls art purified of bod i I y desires and renounce physical 
pleasures, spurning material distractions, they sing mournful songs, and 
remember their spiritual, sublime, higher world, and desire it. 

While this passage is welcome additional evidence for al-Kindl's use of 
the recollection theory, it also raises a problem. If I have been right to say 
that music afreets things by means of similarity with respect to quanti- 
tative proportion, how can the immateriai s<iul he affected by music? 

But this question assumes, incorrectly, that only physical objects can 
exhibit quantitative or numerical features. Remember that according to 
On First Philosophy everything other than Gixt, including soul and intel- 
lect, is characterized by both multiplicity and unity. Thus some sort of 
quantity or number must apply to soul. In fact, al-Kindl's musical sayings 
suggest that the soul is by nature even closer to number than physical 
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things. Al-Kindl quotes another philosopher as saying that "the substance 
\jiiwfitir\ at the soul is being in harmony \ui-ta'iTfiyyti\, because it is of the 
same genus as, and similar to, numbers" (i 10.5— ft). The close association of 
number and soul is standard Ncopla tonic doctrine, and indeed goes back 
to Plato himself [Timacus 35b— j6d); Xencjcratcs of the Old Academy even 
defined soul as a "self-moving number.' ' In this context we should recall 
that al-Kindt wavers in his identification of the science intermediate be- 
tween physics and metaphysics, which studies immaterial things connected 
somehow to body. Is it psychology, as he says in Quantity .'„or mathematics.as 
he says in On Stringed Instruments: As I suggested in chapter 2, al-KindT 
might want both psychology and mathematics to be Inter mediate, insofar as 
these two disciplines study soul and number, which arc intimately linked 
and on the same ontological level. 

This would give an additional rationale tor al-Kindl's mathematical 
approach to physical science. Just as the beauty of the natural world is an 
effect of the souls power {.informative Parts of Sitisse, 1 lo.r 1— iu), and can 
therefore only be undcrstimd once we know something of the soul's na- 
ture, so the phenomena studied in al-KindTs scientific works are mani- 
festations of mathematical quantities and qualities, realized within 
matter. Thus it is also with go* id reason that, in Quantity, al-Kindi em- 
phasizes the need to study mathematics before progressing to physics, even 
it mathematics in other contexts is treated as- a higher science on account of 
its objects. For physical phenomena {like the natures of drugs, the mech- 
anism of vision, and the effects of music) are knowable precisely insofar as 
they instantiate mathematical features, like lines, angles, arithmetic pro- 
gressions, and harmonic proportions. 

On the other hand, Kindian science does give a role to empirical ob- 
servation. The physical sciences are not pure ly axiomatic, demonstrative 
sciences like geometry and, indeed, metaphysics. For they draw on the 
evidence of the senses in asserting, for instance, that shadows in fact tall in 
such-and-such a way, that a given drug in fact has such-and-such an 
effect. So al-Kindl has not run afoul of his own strictures against using a 
purely axiomatic "mathematical investigation " to study natural things. 
Yet the study of nature does proceed chiefly by applying the truths of 
sciences like geometry to the physical world; observation is used chiefly to 
license and check the accuracy of this application. Perhaps because his use 
of mathematics makes his science so intellcctualist, al-Kindl finds it nat- 
ural to incorporate considerations taken from psychology and metaphysics 
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into treatises on scientific and mathematical topics. The sayings gathered 
at the end of fnjbrmariiv Parts of Music, with their allusions to the puri- 
fying and recollection of the sou], are a good example. Another example is 
the end of Firew Figures, which ends with a disquisition on the sphere that 
echoes the centra] theological argument ul On First Philosophy . But al- 
Kmdfs most extensive fusion of themes from metaphysics, psychology, 
■and physics is to be found in the works he devoted to the heavens and their 
influence. 




8 

THE HEAVENS 

Prediction and Providence 



Unsurprisingly, al-Kmdi broadly follows Aristotle in his cosmology. His 
main Aristotelian source is On the Heavens, which was available to him in 
the translation of Ibn al-Bitrlq." At- Kind! also knows ihc Physics, as we 
have seen, and he makes extensive use or Aristotle's Meteorology in his 
account of how the heavens cause sublunary phenomena. According to 
Aristotle and al-Kindl, the terrestrial world is at the center of the universe. 
It is c<jmposcd of the four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, which have 
natural motions "up" and "down," that is, towards or away fr<im the mid- 
point of the universe. Al Kind! explains that the tour contraries, hot, cold, 
moist and dry, account for these motions. The two "active qualities" are 
hot and cold, and these determine whether an clement moves up (fire and 
air} or down (earth and water). The two "'passive qualities" are moist and 
dry, and these determine the "speed" of' the motion: since fire and earth arc 
dry they move mure "quickly" than the moist elements, meaning that 
earth precedes water in going down and fire precedes air in going up. The 
region of the four elements — the "sublunary" world, that is, the world be- 
low the sphere of the moon — is surrounded by a series of eclesdat spheres, 
in which are embedded the sun, mi* in, planets, and, in the outermost 
sphere, the fixed stars. As we have seen (chapter 4), al-Kindl follows 
Aristotle in thinking that the spheres are made of a "fifth element" which 
does not have the four contraries, and can only move with perfect, circular 
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motion. There is nothing rmtside the sphere of the fixed stars, not even 
empty space. 

This cosmology, then, envisions the world as j series of concentric 
spheres, with the lowest spheres being those ol the tour elements. Al-Kindl 
in fact devoted a short treatise to showing that the elements and heavens 
■are all spherical in form. But of course the sublunary world does not 
consist of four separate spheres of pure fire, air, water, and earth. Rather 
the iour elements arc mixed, and this mixture is the generation and cor- 
ruption of compound bodies and, ultimately, the bodies of plants, animals, 
and humans. Given that the elements would naturally take up unmixed 
spherical regions, due to their natural motions, the mixing process that 
makes the sublunary world so eventful calls out for an explanation. For aJ- 
Kindl there is both a proximate and a remote explanation. The proximate 
explanation or cause is the motion of the heavens; the remote cause is God, 
who brings it about that the heavens move in the first place. 



The Cause of Heavenly Motion 

Al-KindT explains the reasons lor heavenly motion most fully in On the 
Prostration of the Outermost Sphere and its Obedience to God (hereafter 
Prostration). As we have seen (chapter 2), this treatise was written at the 
request of a patron for an exposition oi the Koranic verse which says that 
"the stars and the trees pnatrate themselves" before God. This provides 
al-Kindl with an opportunity to expound his theory of the heavens and 
their relationship to Giid. He begins hv pointing out that since the stars 
cannot literally "prostrate" themselves physically, here "prostration" must 
have the figurative sense of "obedience" ({jll.4, AR 246, RJ i~g). And 
"obedience" means the following of someone's command: 

Proatraltoii §11-5 (AR aa'f-y, RJ 179—81): Thus tt is clear that |ihc stairs] 
carry out the command of someone, great he Hts praise. For they 
follow one proscribed motion without alteration, and this has existed 
for them in former ages until the present. Through their motion exists 
the alternation of the seasons, and through this alternation of the 
seasons every cultivation and reproduction, every generation and cor- 
ruption, is brought to completion. They follow one command from 
which they do not depart, as long as their Creator, great be His praise. 
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maintains them. Ami everything generated is generated through the 
generation of what He wants to be genera reel. 

Here al-Kindi sketches the account he has given much more fully in 
another work, On the Proximate Agent Cause of Generation and Corruption', 
I will return to this earlier treatise below. ' According to this account, God 
wishes that there be generation and corruption in the sublunary world, 
and He ""commands" the heavens to move in such a way as to bring this 
abjut. However, "following a command" implies "choice \ii;nti\arll" and 
only something that has a rational soul can choose {§11.4, AR 246, RJ 170). 
So to explain how the heavens can be "obedient" in this sense, al-Kindi 
must now show that the heavens arc rational. This is the chief task that 
will iKrcupy him in the rest of Prostration. 

In order to prove that the heavens have rational souls, a I -Kind! needs 
first to undertake the more basic task of proving that they have souls at all. 
He needs, that is, to show they are alive.' Al-Kindi has two arguments for 
this. The first (j^III.4-8, AR 24B— 51, RJ iSj— j) is an extended dichotomous 
argument, of the sort he so often favors, which proceeds from the fact that 
the heavens arc the cause of all generation, and thus all life, in the sub- 
lunary world. Any cause must bestow either that which it has by its own 
nature (as when fire heats), or not (as when a builder makes something 
into a wall). If the heavens bestow- life in the first way, then they are of 
course alive. But whatever imparts a property that is not in its own nature 
docs so "by means of an animal organ"; in other words, inanimate causes 
can only impart what is in their nature. So if we tried to suppi«c that the 
heavens bestow life without themselves being alive, we would have ten 
assume that they did so by means of an animal organ, and hence that they 
were alive after all. The second argument (jjJVj— j, AR 25 1— 2, RJ tSj— y) 
is that the heavens have an orderly, stable motion that is unaffected by 
generation and corruption. Even in the sublunary world, orderly, stable 
motions belong only to what has soul; therefore the heavens are ensouled. 

It must be said that neither of these arguments are particularly im- 
pressive as they stand. The second argument would be stronger if we 
interpret it as implicitly appealing to the idea of scif-motiim. Since, as al- 
tLind! does say here explicitly, the heavens arc not moved by any body 
external to them, we could conclude that they must be self-movers, and 
what moves itself must be alive. Perhaps he di^es not want to argue in this 
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way, though, because even though no other body moves the heavens, they 
arc somehow mr>ved by God. We cars shed further light on this issue by 
returning to the hrst argument. That argument is somewhat confused in 
its presentation, because a I -Kind! introduces the idea of final causation 
without really making clear how this relates to the main thread of the 
argument. A final cause imparts motion by inducing desire in what is 
moved. Such a cause can cause a property that it does nut, itself, have: for 
instance a magnet can induce motion in iron, and the beloved can induce 
love in the [over. This is problematic, since if the heavens cause fife in this 
way, they could do so without being alive. Al-Kindl seems to think that 
final causes must actually be what their effects arc potentially, but that 
must be wrong, as is clear from his own examples of the magnet and 
beloved. So his own examples suggest a problem he does not adequately 
solve. Vet he may have good reason to introduce the notion ot final cau- 
sation in this context. Nowhere in Pmttratian does al-Kindl indicate the 
immediate mechanism by which God moves the heavens. The treatise 
simply argues that God commands them to move, and that the heavens 
obey, exercising their capacity for rational choice. I suspect, though, that 
al-Kindl believes the heavens do move themselves, as I just suggested, and 
that they do so out ol desire or love for God, as Aristotle argues in the 
Metaphysics. If this is right, then al-Kind! will have brought final causation 
into the discussion here to leave room for God's causing of motion in the 
heavens, rather than for the heavens' causing of life in the sublunary world. 
In any case, al-KindT has shown to his own satisfaction that the heavens 
are alive. He now adds that being alive and capable of mot ion, the heavens 
must at least have sensitive souls, like animals (§V.t— 2, AR 154-5, ^' iSu— 
or). However, the senses of touch, smell, and taste are for the sake of 
nutrition and growth, so the heavenly bodies will not need these. Al-Kindl 
concludes that the heavens do, however, have the senses of hearing and 
vision, the "two noble senses.'" More importantly for the present purpises, 
the heavens have the power to reason. This is obvious, according to al- 
KandT, for several reasons. First, hearing and vision arc for the sake of 
cither nutrition or discernment {tamylz), which implies reason. Again, the 
heavens need no nutrition, so if the heavens can hear and see they must be 
abJc to reason (IjVl.i, AR 254, RJ tut). Second, the heavens are our cause 
and must therefore be nobler than us; if we are rational, we can hardly deny 
reason to these more exalted beings (§V1.2, AR 254-5, RJ 191). Third, 
there are three powers of the soul, desiring, irascible, and rational — note 
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the sudden inclusion of the tripartite Pla tonic soul, which also appears in 
al-Kindi's Discourse on the Soul — and the heavens would have nit need for ;t 
desiring or irascible soul. Sit it' they have soul at all, as we have shown they 
do, they must be rational (§VI.^, AR 255-6, RJ 193). 

The most striking feature of these arguments, I think, is the application 
of principles of human psychology to the heavens. Al-Kindi is happy to 
assume that the Aristotelian division of the soul's powers into nutritive, 
sensitive, and rational, and also the Platonic tripartition of soul, exhaust all 
the p<tssiblc psychic capacities. He does not allow the possibility that the 
heavens could have souls of a wholly different kind from ours. The ending 
sections of Pmnrntian suggest one reason why he might have thought this 
was a reasonable assumption. On the one hand, says al-Kindl, the entire 
sublunary world is insignificant in size compared to the cosmos as a whole, 
and humans arc much smaller still, so much so that they "are almost as if 
they do not exist at all" (I3VII.2, AR 256, Rj 193). It would demean Clod's 
providence to suppose that humans, in their pumness, are the only rational 
beings. On the other hand, the entire universe is reflected in the nature of 
man, both at the anatomical level (our intestines, for instance, arc compar- 
able to mines), and at the level of the nutritive and sensitive powers, which 
are like chose possessed by plants and animals. Our rational faculty, mean- 
while, is a power shared with the heavens {§X.2— 3, AR 2(10, RJ 107—9). 
This idea of man as micnKitsm may have encouraged al-Kindl to apply 
human psychology to the case of the heavens. Conversely, the idea of the 
entire universe as a living thing ("a single, articulated animal, a body with 
no void in it") gives al-Kindi the opportunity to enthuse about the won- 
drous nature of divine providence, who has made the world a single well- 
ordered organism, with the heavens as its most noble part. 



The Cause of Sublunary Motion 

Now let us return to the question <ii how l he heavens make the sublunary 
world into something mitre interesting than a set of concentric elemental 
spheres. In answering this question al-Kindfs mitst important guide was 
the great Peripatetic commentator, Alexander *ti Aphrodisias. Al-Kindt's 
circle translated three relevant texts by Alexander into Arabic: two short 
treatises or Quuestioiies (2.3 and 2.10), antl the longer On Providence {Peri 
Pro/iotas), which would later be re-translated by Abu Bishr Matta. As 
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Silvia Fazzo and Hillary Witsncr have shown, at-Kindl drew especially 
tin On Providence in writing Proximate Agent Cause. Conversely, the three 
Arabic translations reflect some of al-Kindls own preoccupations, for 
instance his interest in astrology. Alexander expanded upon a few stray 
remarks in Aristotle to provide an Aristotelian account of divine provi- 
dence, in which Cm id directly causes the motion of the heavens, and the 
heavens then mix the four elements to prixluce compound bodies of in- 
creasing complexity, culminating in man. Alexander even believed that 
matter receives soul and intellect due to the heavenly bodies, since soul 
supervenes on bixlily mixture. It is hard to see how al-KindT could have 
accepted this last point, given hisstrict dualism about ihcsoul. But he is keen 
enough to emphasize the power of the heavens that he is willing to admit at 
least that "the actions of the soul follow on the mixtures of bodies" {Proxi- 
mate Agent Cause 3VII.1, AR 22a, my emphasis). 

How exactly do the heavens mix up the elements: An answer was 
suggested by remarks of Aristotle's, such as at On the J leavens II.7, 281^119- 
it, where he says that heat and light arc produced by the rubbing of the 
heavenly bodies against the sublunary realm. " Alexander and al-KindT latch 
unto the idea that the heavens produce sublunary motion by being in contact 
with the sublunary world as they arc themselves moving, f n particular, al- 
Kindl says, the heavens produce heaL Since they arc not hot themselves, the 
heavens must do this by means of the friction between themselves and the 
elements as they move over the sublunary world (IjVI.l, AR 223). While 
this simple mechanism may not sound like a very promising explanation fnr 
the bewildering cianplexity of the sublunary world, al-KindT immediately 
Allows how it can yield an immense variety of effects. For one thing, there 
are many heavenly bodies, of different sizes, speeds, and distances from the 
earth. This means they wilt all produce different degrees of heat {|Vl.a, AR 
22^). A Is 1, a heavenly budy directly above us in the center of the sky will 
have a greater effect on our regimn than one that is at an oblique angle to us, 
because the distance is less. Hence, a heavenly bixfy at the zenith will have 
the greatest heating effect {S5VI.5, AR 22^). The heavens also affect the other 
three contraries indirectly: when the heavenly bodies arc not directly 
overhead, there is less heat and so things cool down. Moisture and dryness, 
meanwhile, are "concomitant on heat and cold," which I take to mean that 
heat dries things out and culdi moistens them. 

Of the heavenly bodies, the one with the most obvious effect is the sun, 
because it is the largest (§VIII.2, AR 2.27). Because trie sun travels along 
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the ecliptic, its latitude relative to the earth changes, which leads to the 
change of seasons. Al-KLndT points out, depending here on Ptolemy's 
Tctrabibtios, "" that people of different climates are shaped both in their 
bodies and their characters by the sun (for instance people from the colder 
north have white skin and, being dominated by add and moisture, arc sober 
and restrained; jjVII.2, AR 225). The moon too has obvious effects, as we 
can see especially from the tides — which arc not mentioned here, but are 
discussed at length in a separate treatise. 'Further, it must be the case that 
the planets and fixed stars have an effect on the sublunary world as %veli. 
Otherwise, every time the sun and moon were in the same positions, we 
would sec the same effects here (EXj— a, AR 233—4). Also providential 
(literally ) is the fact that all these bodies move at an inclination to the earth, 
rather than on paths parallel to the equator. This maximizes the amount of 
variation in the sublunary effects at different times of the year, and in the 
case of the sun results in the yearly seasonal cycle. To some extent, we can 
alsoexplain variety based on the conditions of biKties that result from earlier 
mixture. For instance if my bi»dy is particularly moist already, then the 
heavens will affect it differently than if it had been dry (§XII. 1-2, AR 2^4). 

The heavenly motions can thus be invoked to explain how we could get 
from four separate elemental layers to the complex world wc now sec. For 
instance earthen and watery bits will be heated and thus made to go up, 
contrary to their nature, so that they mix with the air. {As wc will see later, 
this particular phenomenon is particularly important to al-K.indi.) But 
presumably neither Alexander nor al-Kindl think that the elements were 
ever actually separated. Rather the world has always been, or was created, 
in its current complex form, and the heavenly motions simply ensure that 
the cyclical morions that produce compound bodies will continue, and that 
the elements will nut separate by following their simple natural morions. 
Alexander seems, for reasons I will explain below, to be happy with the 
general (and genuinely Aristotelian) claim that the heavens produce 
generation and corruption in a regular fashion — as shown by the yearly 
seasonal cycle, and its effect on crops and animal reproduction. But as we 
have seen, al-Kindl wants to use heavenly motion to explain even very 
detailed variation, from year to year, place to place, and person to person. 

His emphasis i?n the complexity of celestial influence suggests that al- 
Kindl, unlike Alexander, wants to claim that the heavens are the cause for 
all sublunar events. This would make it possible for him to develop the 
theory in two ways. First, it would give him a theoretical basis for the science 
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of astral prediction, which claims to be able to predict specific events, and 
ideally at least to predict events of any sort. Second, it would allow for a 
mure robust account of divine providence than the iinc Alexander had 
uttered, insofar as God would now be credited with bringing about ev- 
erything that happens in the physical cosmos, whether directly <in the case of 
heavenly motion) or indirectly {in the case of sublunary motion.). This raises 
obvious philosophical questions, though, especially the question of whether 
al-Kindl is a thoroughgoing causal dctcrminist. Would he trace all celestial 
and sublunary events back to God's agency, even human actions? 

These two further developments of al-Kindfs cosmotogica] account — 
die possibility of astral prediction and the question of determinism — will 
occupy us in the last two sections of this chapter. Rut before we can turn 
our attention to those issues, we need to look briefly at a very different 
cuMiwlogK.il work ascribed to al-KindJ. 



On Rays 

As we have seen there arc several works ascribed to al-Kindfthat survive 
unly in Latin, one of which is On Rays (Dc Raefiis). ' The interpretation of 
this work is a delicate matter, because it is of doubtful authenticity, but so 
interesting that it will have a major impact on our assessment of Kindian 
philosophy if we decide it is really by him. I incline towards the view that it 
is authentic, for reasons given below. Yet there arc significant departures 
in On Rtiyt from doctrines set out clearly in works we know to be by al- 
KindT. I have already suggested {chapter i) that this can best be explained 
hy taking On Rays to have been written at a later stage of al-Kindfs career 
than most of his extant cosmi logical and philosophical works. We should 
alio bear in mind that, even assuming On Rays goes back to an original 
Kindian treatise, there is no telling what doctrines or ideas may have been 
subsequently added (or removed!) as the work was copied and translated. 
If it is authentic. On Rays is al-Kindi's most ambitious treatise on the 
physical world. It attempts nothing less than a comprehensive explanation 
of all physical interaction by means of a single mechanism, namely "rays" 
(radii, presumably renderingjAfl jj'j/). After a methodological introduction 
(§1, already discussed in chapter 5), On Rays shows how we can explain the 
influence of the stars (§11) and the interaction of the elements (§Itl) by 
means of rays. After this, there is a chapter which bids fair to be one uf the 
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most interesting texts ascribed to al-KindT, a stunningly forthright affir- 
mation of universal causal determinism {§1 V). I will return ti> this at the 
end of this chapter. On Rays then goes on to apply the ray theory to various 
"magical" phenomena: prayer and magical utterances, including the 
names of God f^jVI, the longest chapter in the work), magical "figures,"' i.e. 
diagrams and symbols (§VH), talismans (kjVIIl), and sacrifices (§1X). 
Perhaps unsurprisingly, the Latin version of this work provoked its share 
(■f outrage amongst Christian authors, leading to al-Kindi's inclusion in 
Giles or Rome's Errors of the Philosophers. 

Given our present purposes, we can mostly focus here on the sections 
dealing with astral and elemental causa don, which in any case present the 
clearest account of how "rays" function. The main advantage of rays as an 
explanatory device is that they can account for action at a distance, fVir 
example the fact that heavenly bodies have an influence on the sublunary 
world. There is no sign here of the idea that astral causation is by means of 
contact and friction. Instead On Rays takes it as axiomatic that "every star has 
-1 proper nature and state, which includes among other things the projection 
of rays" (§11. 2 to). Each star has a special place within the celestial harmony 
tstellnrum armonia, celestis armonia — a favorite phrase in Oti Rays) and its 
own special effect on the sublunary world. The stars' different effects, and 
their constant motions, give rise to the variation of things in the world of the 
elements. This is, according to On Rays, evident even to the senses, fiir 
instance from the illuminating and heating effects of the sun (§11, 220). The 
same goes for elemental rays, whose existence is obvious from such phe- 
nomena as the heat that radiates from fire and the sound that radiates from 
colliding tmdics (:;,III, 224). Although such action at a distance is the clearest 
proof that causation occurs hy rays (other examples include magnets and 
images rejected in mirrors, §111, 226), On Rtiys also claims that rays explain 
interaction between things that are in contact {§111, 225—6). At one punt. 
On Rays introduces an important qualification: although we can speak loosely 
of the elements acting on one another by means of rays, in fact only the ce- 
lestial harmony has any real efficacy. What we call "acting" and "being acted 
on" {actionem et fassionem) is really only a "concomitance" produced hy the 
genuine actions of the stars (jjIV, 22&-0) . If we are to take this seriously, 
then the points made in section III about the rays of the elements arc true 
only in a loose or convenient sense. 

On Rays is a remarkable work, indeed one that merits a much longer 
discussion than I can provide here. But is it really by al-Kindl? There is 
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only one piece of evidence extern.il ti> the text th.it c<mld help us decide. 
The list of al-KindT's works includes the title Risaia Jt shts'a'at, which 
means '"Epistle on Rays, " and this title appears in the section on astro- 
nomical treatises," This is encouraging evidence in favor of its authen- 
ticity. However the intern.il evidence of the text is troublesome in several 
respects. Most obviously, the central account of astral causation in On Rays 
differs sharply from that of Proximate Agent Cause and other Kindian 
treatises. There arc other major doctrinal divergences as well. As we have 
already seen, the methodi logical introduction fits badly with al-KindT's 
epistemology. The text speaks frequently of a "ruling unity [ttnitas re- 
!,,'.' .■.■:,■ ; in man, which doesn't correspond to anything found in his 
psychology elsewhere. A section on religious language and knowledge of 
God, while broadly corresponding with the negative theology of On First 
Philosophy , goes much further than al-Kindi docs elsewhere, saying Hatty 
that "God cannot be known by man \Dcum cnun null us homo cognosce! e 
potest)"' (§VI, 24ft, ct. 249). The same passage also introduces the idea of 
negative predication "in the infinite mode," for example by calling C5od 
not finite, not created, not mortal, and so on (§VI, 245). This whole de- 
velopment, interesting as it is, seems foreign to the sort of negative the- 
■ ■logy we find elsewhere in al-Kindl. And one could multiply further 
divergences on points of detail." 

However, there are also respects in which On Rays fits quite well into 
.il-KmdT's thought. For one thing, it supports the broader aims of Proxi- 
mate Agent Cause. Though the mechanism that explains astral causation is 
different, the fundamental idea that sublunary events can he traced to 
celestial influence is of course Kindian, as is the emphasis that all sublu- 
nary events arc caused by the heavens. It is clear that both On Rays and 
works like Proximate Agent Cause emphasize this in order to ground the 
science of astrology. On Rays makes other points that fit with al-KindT's 
astrology, for example that the different heavenly bodies have different 
natures and hence different effects (see further below). On Rtiys also res- 
onates with al-Kindi's attempts elsewhere to explain how heavenly in- 
fluence could produce sufficiently varied effects to yield the world we see 
around us. It invokes not only the differences in heavenly tmmon and 
speed, but also the differences in the places on the earth that arc affected 
(§11, 223). All of this gives the impression that the ray theory is being 
pressed into the service of a cosmology and astrology that is at least very 
like al-KindT's. 
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only uric piece of evidence extcrn.il to the text that could help us decide. 
The list of al-KindT"s works includes the title Risaia JT shu'a'at, which 
means '"Epistle on Rays," and this title appears in the section on astro- 
nomical treatises."' This is encouraging evidence in favor of its authen- 
ticity. However the internal evidence of the text is troublesome in several 
respects. Most obviously, the central account of astral causation in On Rays 
differs sharply from that of Proximate Agent Cause and other Kindian 
treatises. There are other major doctrinal divergences as well. As we have 
already seen, the methodological introduction fits hadly with al-KindT's 
epistcmology. The text speaks frequently of a "ruling unity \tmitas te- 
gittva[" in man, which doesn't correspond to anything found in his 
psychology elsewhere. A section on religious language and knowledge of 
God, while broadly corresponding with the negative theology of On Fust 
Philosophy , goes much further than al-Kindl does elsewhere, saying flatly 
that "God cannot be known by man \Deum emm mtHtts homo cognotcere 
potest)" (§VI, 246, cf. 240). The same passage also introduces the idea of 
negative predication "in the infinite rm»dc," for example by calling God 
not finite, not created, not mortal, and so on (§VI, 245). This whole de- 
velopment, interesting as it is, seems foreign to the sort of negative the- 
ology we find elsewhere in al-KindT. And one could multiply further 
divergences on points or detail. " 

However, there arc also respects in which On Rays fits quite well into 
al-Kindis thought. For one thing, it supports the broader aims oi Proxi- 
mate Agent Cause. Though the mechanism that explains astral causation is 
different, the fundamental idea that sublunary events can be traced to 
celestial influence is of course Kindian, as is the emphasis that all sublu- 
nary events are caused by the heavens. It is clear that both On Rays and 
works like Proximate Agent Cause emphasize this in order to ground the 
science of astrology. On Rays makes <rther points that fit with al-KindT's 
astrology, for example that the different heavenly br*dies have different 
natures and hence different e fleets (sec further below). On Rays also res- 
onates with al-KindT's attempts elsewhere to explain how heavenly in- 
fluence could produce sufficiently varied effects to yield the world we see 
around us. It invokes not only the differences in heavenly motion and 
speed, but also the differences in the places on the earth that are affected 
(§11, 2.23). All of this gives the impression that the ray theory is being 
pressed into the service of a cosmology and astrology that is at least very 
like al-Kindi's. 
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Furthermore, the ray theory itself resonates strongly with al-Kindi's On 
Perspectives ." ' As we saw, the optical theory given there is that the eye emits 
visual rays which strike objects and thus allow us to see them. On Per- 
spectives and al-KinJi's works on color also invoke the idea oflight rays 
coming from the sun, which is mentioned in On Rays. We even find a par- 
allel regarding the question oi why rays have effects of varying strength: 
both On Perspective! (§12) and On Rays (§11, 219) say that a perpendicular 
ray is stronger than an oblique one. One might speculate, then, that al- 
Kindl was so impressed with the usefulness or the ray theory in the context 
of vision that he decided to apply it to all other physical phenomena. 
Insofar as the rays of Om Rays are also susceptible to geometrical analysis {as. 
is suggested by his point about the stronger, perpendicular ray), this would 
allow in principle for a "geometricization' of all physical interaction, a 
prospect al-Kindl would no doubt have found appealing. 

The one major difficulty with this developmental account, according to 
which On Rays exports the ray theory from the optical context, is that On 
Rays docs not seem to share the visual theory of On Perspectives. Nothing is 
said about visual rays, and at one point colored objects are said to he visible 
because they emit rays <"omne coloratum radios suos cmitrit quibus vi- 
detur,'" §111, 204) which of course is not at ail al-Kindi's view. Still, the 
parallels both with Kindian cosmology and the ray theory in his optical 
works arc encouraging signs for the authenticity of On Rays. In the next 
section I will provide an argument that should encourage us further, 
drawing on al-Kindi's meteorological works. There arc also numerous 
other, more detailed bits of evidence internal to On Ra\s in favor of its 
authenticity." If we accept its authenticity, though, I think we must also 
accept that it was written at a different time {according to me, significantly 
later) from a work like Proximate Agent Ctiuse, because the doctrinal di- 
vergences are so striking. On Rays should therefore be considered sepa- 
rately from the treatises on philosophical cosmology I discussed above. 



The Theory Applied: Astrology 
and Meteorology 

Let us return then to the theory of Proximate Agent Cause, which standi 
behind numerous extant works by al -Kind! dealing with astral prediction. 
Al-Kindf s contributions to the astrological tradition won him lasting fame 
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in birth the Arabic- and Latin -speaking worlds. The Fihrtst, if anything, 
seriously underestimates the extent of al-Kind.I*s astrological output when 
it lists only ;i dozen titles under "his books on judgments of the stars \ahi(3m 
til-nujur»\" i.e. astrology. (The undercount is partly because some works 
on astrology appear under other headings.) We are in possession of a good 
number of his technical astrological works. These deal with such topics as 
predicting the duration of the reign of the Arabs," predicting the point at 
which an illness will reach its crisis point,"' finding buried treasure," 
choosing the best time for a journey," and knowing when to expect God to 
answer prayers.'' Al-Kindl also made- a different kind at contribution to 
astrology, when he won over an enemy of his by getting him interested in 
the mathematical sciences. This erstwhile foe, Abo Ma'shar al-Balkhl, 
went on to become one of the greatest figures in the history of astrology. As 
I have shown elsewhere, he follows al-Kindi in his own attempts to show 
that astrology is an empirically grounded Aristotelian science. ' 

To sec how al-Kmdi's astrological thought is connected to the cosmol- 
ogy of 'Proximate Agent Cause, we can do no better than to turn to his works 
on meteorology. The Istanbul manuscript containing most of al-Kindls 
philosophical works also includes six treatises on weather and related phe- 
nomena: why it rains in some places more than others; about fog; why there 
arc snow, hail, lightning, and soon; why the higher atmosphere is colder 
than the air near the earth; why the sky is blue; and about the increase and 
ebbing of the tide. These treatises show the impact of Aristotle's Mete- 
orology on al-Kindl; as with On the Heavens, he knows it in the translation 
of Ibn al-Bitrlq. All of these texts discuss the heating influence of the 
heavenly bodies on the terrestrial world. 

Central to most of these texts is the fact that, as Aristotle explained in the 
Meteorology (e.g. at I.3), heated water and earth rise up into the atmosphere 
as "exhalation" {huk;har, translating Greek anathamiasis and atmis). This is 
why we sec clouds: these are exhalations that have clustered by becoming 
adder as they rise into the chilly upper air. A wide range of other meteo- 
rological phenomena can be explained in terms of exhalations. Fog is cloud 
that has been pushed to the surface of the earth by wind; rain and other 
precipitation happen when watery particles become cold and fall back to 
earth. A particularly ingenious use of the exhalation theory is al-Kindi's On 
the Blue Color of the Sk^y (hereafter Blue Color). As we saw in chapter 7, al- 
Kindl thinks that the only element that can cause color is earth. This claim 
seems to have provoked one of al-KindT's readers to wonder how the sky 
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could be adored. In answering this question al-Kindl admits that only 
"dense' bodies can take on illumination so as to be seen, and that air is not 
dense. So in reality the sky has no color of 'its own. But the air is full of watery 
and earthy particles (§4, Alt' 105), which can he illuminated by the heavenly 
bodies and by the light reflected from the earths surface (§0, Alt" 107). The 
blue that we see is a color between the inherent ""darkness" of the air and the 
light intercepted by the exhalations in the atmosphere. 

In one of the treatises found in the Istanbul manuscript. On Why the 
Higher Atmosphere Is Cold and the Atmosphere Closer to the Earth Is Warm 
(hereafter Highe > Atmosphere), al-Kindl confronts an obvious objection to the 
account oi Proximate Agent Causes if the heavenly bodies produce more heat 
when they are closer, why is the higher air, which is closer to the heavens, 
colder than the air near the earth's surface? After admitting that some see 
this as a devastating objection (AR" qi), al-Kindl says rather tctchily that a 
solid grounding in the physical sciences is needled to avoid falling into such 
misapprehensions. He sets out the basic principles of his cosmology: the 
Aristotelian contraries, the motion of the elements, and the heating effect of 
the suns rays on the earth's surface (AR" 93-6). By nature earth is cold and 
air is hot, but earth is "dense," which means it is more susceptible than air to 
being heated by the sun, so that it rises up as sm< >ke. Water is also heated and 
rises as vapor. Furthermore, the heating effect of the sun thins the air near 
the earth, making it easier for the exhalations to rise. But then the exhalations 
reach the upper atmosphere, where the sun's heat has had less effect; here 
they cool and congeal as cloud or precipitation, sometimes causing wind 
because they push the air downwards as they gather and fall (AR" 06). 
Crucial to this account is that the elements can accidentally take on contraries 
they do not have by nature. Indeed tut al-Kindl's explanation to make sense, 
it must be possible fiir a naturally cold particle of earth or water to become 
h<rtter than air, which is naturally hot (AR" y~). 

We should dwelt for a moment on the ride that the earth's "density " 
plays in this explanation. It is this density that allows earth to be heated 
more easily, just as, in Blue Color, density allows earthy particles to be 
illuminated {so that earthy vapor can explain the sky's color). But this 
makes no sense in terms of the explanation of heat found in Proximate 
Agent Cause, where the celestial bodies heat by friction. Rather, in ex- 
plaining why the earth's density matters, al-Kindl refers to the sun's rays. 
The earth is more a fleeted by the sun because it is dense enough to 
intercept, and thus be heated by, the sun's rays. Similarly, al-Kindl points 
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Out that shadowy places on the earth's surface are o>ldcr than illuminated 
places, even when two such places arc adjacent This can only be explained 
by saying that the sun causes both light and heat by means of rays, which 
are propagated along straight tines (f If gher Atmosphere AR" yfi, Blue Color 
AR" 104). Vet Higher Atmosphere has not abandoned the idea of heat by 
friction, but still says heat is caused by the motion or the heavens over the 
sublunary realm (AR" 95). 

I believe therefore that in both Higher Atmosphere and Blue Color, al- 
KindT is groping towards a theory in which the celestial bodies produce 
their effects (both heat and light) by means of rays. He has not yet given up 
the "friction" account »i Proximate Agent Cause, which show* that he has 
not yet thought of using rays as his sole explanatory principle. But he sees 
that an account including rays will be required to deal with such problems 
^s- why the upper atmosphere is colder- The theory of visual rays is already 
implicit in On the Body Thtit Fs the Rearer of Color and in Blue Color, hut 
will he tutly developed only in On Perspectives. In the same way, it makes 
perfect sense that al-KindT should try to explain the illuminating and 
heating effects of the sun by appealing to solar rays and nut to friction. It 
would then have been natural to extend that idea toother celestial bodies. 
We see this development in On Rays, which indeed Likes the idea even 
further to explain interaction within the sublunary world. This, I think, is 
another goi»d reason to accept the authenticity oi \ On Rays. 

In any case, we now have plenty of evidence for the importance ndfal- 
KindT's cosmology in explaining certain sublunary phenomena. Yet these 
meteorological treatises don't look as though they could have anything to 
do with astrology. This impression is misleading, however, as we can sec 
from two letters on astrological weather prediction, preserved only in 
I lebrew and Latin, which have recently been edited and translated. 
These two letters build on the theory we find in the Istanbul manuscript. 
Si 1 far, we have seen al-KindT trying to explain the mechanisms that cause 
rain, tog, wind, and so on only at a fairly general level. Occasionally, in the 
Istanbul manuscript's treatises on meteorology, he explains why we tend to 
sec more rain in certain seasons or regions. But what if we want to predict 
exactly when and where it will rain? For that we need a much more 
detailed science of heavenly motions and why they produce their effects. 
For al-KindT this detailed science is astrology. 

The two letters on weather prediction consist mostly iff technical 
astrological claims — for example, that "when the sun is in the fifteenth 
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degree of Scorpio, it is in the end of the second degree of heat, dryness, 
coldness and moisture" Letter 1, §V. 19). " But they also set <mt philo- 
sophical principles that justify the use of astrology in this context. In fact, 
Letter 1 chastises would-be "■astrologers" who try to practice this craft 
without a solid philosophical foundation: "someone can unly achieve this 
knowledge after he has acquired profound knowledge of the four math- 
ematical sciences — which arc the introduction to philosophy — and after he 
has acquired knowledge of the words of the philosophers about the science 
of the elements and their qualities'" {Letter 1, Prologue, §7, ct. Letter 2, §§3— 
16). One must, that is, know the properties of the four elements, the fact 
that the heavenly bodies are made of an incorruptible fifth element, and 
that they heat our world (by means of friction: Letter 1, ^1.13) in accordance 
with their speed, size, and proximity. In short, to understand this appli- 
cation of astrology, one needs to understand first the account i*i Proximate 
Agent Cause, and then its ramifications, as explored in the other meteo- 
rological treatises. Thus al-Kindl begins this letter with the same sorts of 
methodological remarks and theoretical principles as we find in, for in- 
stance, Higher Atmosphere . (These introductory sections are similar in 
purpose and content to Aristotle's Meteorology, II. 1.) 

Let me give two examples of how specifically astrological principles are 
supported by al-Kmdis philisophical cosmology. According to si-Kindt's 
astrological theory planets have different effects when they are "retro- 
grade" from those they have while "direct (Letter t, §§49— 53)- This refers 
to the fact that the planets seem sometimes to move backwards in their 
supposed orbits around the earth. Ancient astronomers solved this prob- 
lem by positing "epicycles'": small additional spheres inside the, concentric 
celestial spheres which carry the planets in a subsidiary rotation. Motion 
around an epicycle causes a planet to seem to slow down and then move 
backward. Now, when it is apparently moving backward, the planet is 
closer to the earth, because it is somewhere on the lower half ■>£ the cir- 
cumference of a sphere that is inside the larger sphere. This explains why a 
"retrograde" planet {one seeming to move backward) wilt have a stronger 
heating effect than one that is "direct" lone seeming to move forward). 

Another, even more fundamental astrological idea is that the different 
heavenly bodies have different "natures" or "properties" — as we have 
seen, this is an idea that also appears in On Rays. Thus astrologers arc wont 
to say, for instance, that the mmm is "moist" or "watery." As Burnett and 
Bos have pointed out, this cannot be taken literally, given that the 
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heavens arc neither hut nor cold, moist nor dry. (Indeed al-KindT is able to 
insist that the heavens lack the contraries hut, moist, etc. and in the same 
breath to ascribe to them the special natures of being fiery, watery, etc. 
{Letter /. $.5.45-7].) Worse, according to the theory of Proximate Agent 
Cause, heavenly motions arc said to produce heat, nut moisture; cold and 
moisture can only be produced by ike absence of the heavenly bodies over a 
given place on the earth. In the letters on weather forecasting, al-KindT 
docs nut really resolve this problem, but he does make the suggestive 
rem a rk, "we have established the relation of their spheres to the spheres of 
the four elements" {Letter 1 §5-47). I think we can guess what he has in 
mind, in light of a remark made at the beginning of Letter 2 f§io): "One 
who lacks [knowledge of] the art of music, by means of which can be 
found the harmonious and the non-harmonious, i.e. the fitting and the 
unfitting, will not understand which sphere is more similar to the lower 
things." This recalls the theory of Fiiv Figures (see above, chapter 7), 
where al-KindT argues that there arc mathematical proportions that govern 
the arrangement and behavior of the heavens and the elements. Perhaps 
when al -Kind? says that the moon is "moist," he means not that it is lit- 
erally moist, but that it has a close mathematical rclatinn to the moist ele- 
ments, and thus a greater influence on moist elements and moist bodies. 

This is confirmed by a passage in On Tides (AR~ i jo), where al-Kindl 
says, regarding the moon, that "the harmony of \i'tilaf\ its ratio |wi>for| to 
that of the sphere of water and earth — as we have explained in our dis- 
cussions of harmony \fl aqawttina al-ta'tffiyya\~ is such that the moon has a 
greater effect i»n water and earth, the moist elements. He goes on to add, 
"hence what some of |the wise] said, in their proof of the indications for 
rain: that the moon is watery, whereas others said that it is earthy, in their 
proof of the indications for generation in cultivation and reproduction" 
(AR~ i2t). This shows how at-Kind7"s ideas about the harmonic relations 
between the parts of the cosmos could explain why certain celestial bodies 
have a greater effect on certain sublunary bodies. Again, he provides a 
rational foundation for astrological principles, this time using mathematics 
rather than physics. 

Al-KindT thus sees astrology as intimately related let, and as dependent 
on, the philosophical curriculum he describes in On the Quantity of Aris- 
totle's Booty. Most obviously, astrology draws on the findings of astron- 
omy, the fourth mathematical science.. In many of the texts mentioned in 
this chapter, we find al-KindT providing calculations for the size of the 
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earth and for various heavenly bodies, as well as comparing the speeds of 
different celestial revolutions. On the other hand, the successful astrol- 
oger requires much more than a grasp of astronomy. In Letter 2. on 
weather prediction, at- fundi says that his account will draw not only on 
mathematics and physics, but also on metaphysics, since astrology is a 
study of causal relations between higher and lower bodies {§§14—16). This 
rather surprising remark is cch>»ed in Letter /, which calls astral prediction 
a "'spiritual science" (Prol. §8), and also in On Rays, which stipulates that 
physics studies the sublunary world, whereas metaphysics studies the ce- 
lestial world (jjIV, 22.9). Nowhere does al-Kindi fully explain why he 
associates astrology with metaphysics, which in a Kindian context usually 
implies theology. Two relevant considerations do suggest themselves, 
however. First, book A of Aristotle's Metaphysics has a tot to say about the 
causes of celestial motion, and the prime mover (i.e. God) as the cause of 
this morion. Second, al-Kindf believes that the heavenly motions are an 
instrument by which God brings about whatever He wills in the sublunary 
realm. This means that when we practice astrology, we arc in fact pre- 
dicting the workings of divine providence. 



The Scope of Celestial Influence 

How far does al-Kindi want to press these bold claims about astrology's 
predictive power? Could an astrologer use his observations of the heavens 
to predict any sublunary event, no matter how trivial? Obviously this 
question is closely related to a question I posed above: if all sublunary 
events arc brought about by heavenly causes, then is at- fundi committed to 
a thoroughly deterministic picture of the physical cosmos? Had al-KindT 
wanted to limit the scope of the stars" influence, he would have had a 
model in the work of Alexander. As mentioned above, al-Kindfs account 
of the heavens' influence is based closely on Alexander's On Providence, a 
work extant only tn Arabic. In fact there are two Arabic versions, one from 
the Kind! circle, and a later version, more complete and almost certainty 
more accurate, by Abu Bishr Matta. ' Tellingly, the KindT-circle version 
has the title On the Governances of the Heavenly Spheres {Ft TadhTiHt al- 
Ftitaf(syyit) instead of the On Providence {Fi'l-'Inaya) of the later translation. 
The fuller translation of Ahu Bishr Matta begins with a lengthy ref- 
utation of two views on providence: that of the Epicureans, who deny 
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divine providence altogether, and that of the Stoics, who say that divine 
providence extends to and causes all things. Alexander defends what he 
claims to be the Aristotelian view, a sort of compromise according to which 
divine providence, brought about through heavenly motion, is realized 
only at the level of species, not particulars ipI-fitz'iyySt). For example the 
sun brings it about that crops and animals reproduce and nourish them- 
selves in regular cycles. But the heavens do not bring it about that there be 
particular horses, like Secretariat, or particular humans, like S4tcrates (to 
say nothing of bringing it about that Secretariat wins a given race, or that 
Socrates decides to go down to the agom today for some philosophical 
disputation). This has many welcome consequences, from Alexanders 
point of view. For example, it allows him to explain why there are evils in 
a providentially ordered cosmos: evils are departures from the order of 
nature. They are therefore accidental, and proper to particulars. Since 
Gad's providence only extends to species, He is mrt to blame for evils. 
Also, since divine providence docs mrt necessitate any events at the level of 
particulars, Alexander is able to reject the determinism of the Stoics. That 
this would have heen a key requirement for Alexander is clear front a 
different work, Ob Fate, which argues at length against determinism on 
the basis that it would make all events necessary, leaving no room for 
chance, accident, free will, or possibility. 

The Kindl-circlc version of On Providence differs from Abu Bishr 
Malta's in several respects. Most obviously, it omits the opening sections on 
the rival theories of providence, and concentrates on the latter parts of the 
treatise, which give details of how the heavens influence the sublunary 
world. Also striking is the emphasis on the heavens as providential: in 
several passages, references to the gods are replaced with references to the 
heavens. These and other changes suggest that the early translation was 
produced specifically in order to support the practice of astrolngy. Al- 
Kindl duly incorporated passages and ideas from On Providence into his 
Proximate Agent Cause when he was giving his own theoretical basis for 
astrological science. However, the KindT-circlc translation is more 
faithful to Alexander than al-Kindi himself would be, in at least one 
respect. In the translation, Alexander's restriction of God's providence to 
species comes through fairly clearly. "But a I -Kind! adopts a position that 
marries the determinism of the Stoics to Alexander's Aristotelian account 
of providence, by acknowledging that this providence docs extend to 
particulars after all. (This makes On Providence a particularly good ex- 
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.ample of the way al-Kindt's circle worked: the predilections and interests 
of al-Kindt and his patrons were reflected in the choice of texts to translate, 
and in modifications made in the process of translation. But al- Kindt's 
own works often stray yet further from the original sources, rather than 
simply repnxlucing the already modified doctrines of the translations.) 

It must be said that a I -Kindt is far from forthc<jming in this departure 
from Alexander, tn fact he only once explicitly raises the question of 
whether providence extends to particulars, in one of the letters on weather 
forecasting. He says that according to Aristotle "the planets only ap- 
proximately indicate particulars,*' and then adds, noncommittal ly, "he 
may he correct." However this is ail ready different from Alexander's 
view, since Alexander docs neat think the heavens indicate or cause par- 
ticulars at all, whether exactly or approximately. And in fact I suspect that 
what al-Kindt means is only that it may not be pnictirady possible for 
astrologers to predict any and all particular events: the necessary calcu- 
lations might be too complicated. We find him making this sort of caveat 
in Higher Atmosphere. There he admits that there arc so many variables 
governing the height at which particular exhalations will congeal into 
cloud and precipitation that one can give no general rule about the altitude 
at which this occurs. Nor can one necessarily determine the precise loca- 
tion of the clouds that do form, for example, whether they arc over a given 
city or not ^AR" 0$). But of course, the philosophically pressing issue here 
is whether astrology could in principle predict any event, which amounts to 
asking whether every sublunary event, no matter how minor or "acci- 
dental," is in fact caused by the heavens. 

In any case, the whole point of the letters on weather forecasting is that 
one can predict rainfall at particular times, in particular places, on the basis 
of celestial observation. Similarly, as we have seen. Proximate Agent Came 
goes to great lengths to explain why the heavens bring about a variety of 
particular effects. Al-Kindt is not content to say simply that they give rise 
to the continued existence of natural species. By the same token, Alexander 
denies that the heavens arc responsible for the accidental features of 
particulars. But in On Ttdt-f (AR" 127), al-Kindt says instead that every 
place on the earth's surface is the same "by nature" but differs "acciden- 
tally" precisely insofar as it is dif ferendy influenced by the heavenly bodies. 
All of this indicates that al-Kindfseosmologicjl and meteorological work* 
arc committed to the idea that divine providence, by means of heavenly 
influence, determines events even at the level of particulars. And of course 
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it is dearer stilt that such a view is presupposed by al-Kindfs astrological 
works, which deal almost exclusively with the prediction of events con- 
cerning particulars (e.g. how long the Arabs will rute, ur on what day a 
given patient will reach the point of crisis in a disease). 

This raises a further question: do the heavens cause all sublunary 
events, or arc some events exempted from the scope of celestial influence? 
There is an obvious type of event one might wish u\ exclude, n.imt-h 
human actions. With the exception of On Rays, there is unfortunately no 
Kindian treatise that deals directly with this question. However there are 
scattered passages that give hints as to his view. Given the aforementioned 
difficulties surrounding On Rays, it will be worth examining these pas- 
sages first. We should begin by noting that al-Kindl consistently speaks of 
humans as pi»ssessing a power of "choice [if;Atiyai\" and "volition \iiada\r 
But it would he too quick to conclude from this that he mnkes human 
actions exempt from celestial causation. Perhaps the stars causally deter- 
mine the choices we make, even though we are stilt choosing in a mean- 
ingful sense. If this is right, then at-Kindl would hold something tike a 
modern-day compatibitist view, or like the view that had been held by the 
Stoics. According to such a view, actions can be voluntarily chosen {they 
can be "up to us \cph' fiemin]"} even though they are caused by external 
factors. 

That al-Kindi docs hold this view is suggested by his saying, in Proxi- 
mate Agent Cause, that "the actions of' the soul" and "the soul's customs and 
its volitions \iradat[" follow on the mixtures of bodies, which arc of course 
brought about by the heavens; "for this reason there occur designs dis- 
tinct from the first designs, and volitions distinct from the first volitions" 
(§Vn.i, AR 224; tjXII.7, AR 236). In On Definitions- we get a bit more 
insight into the process by which humans make choices. A sequence of 
definitions stipulate that an action [isti'maf) is caused by a volition {imdn), 
which is in turn caused by an inclination {k;hatir\ which itself is caused by 
an impulse ^siinih) (§§75— 77, AR 175). Al-KindT then adds: 

Off Definitions §77 {AR 175): |An action] may also be the cause for 
further inclinations. It is a circle that makes all i>f these causes neces- 
sary \ysite»nu /ami' Aadhifti 'f-'ilal\, | which | arc the act of the Creator. 
Wc say, therefore, that the Creator, may He lie exalted, lets some things 
He created be impulses for others, some actualize others, and some move 
others. 
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Here we have not only the notion that choices and volitions can be causally 
necessitated, but also that Giwi is the ultimate cause of these choices 
and v..- ill tu .us. 

Rather surprisingly, a still more useful passage on this topic is round in 
one or al-Kindts musical treatises. The passage is a digression which ex- 
plains how sounds, including musical sounds, are produced by humans. 
It is worth quirting at some length, especially since as far as I know no one 
has noted its importance until now: 

Articulations \matn}iiirt)\ of melody begin from the point of possibility 
\hadd al-tinfyiH |. Possibility is not outward |srfAo|, hut inward |&/mi|, 
and is innate \ghaifer\ withm nature. It may he classified into three types: 
for the most part, half the time, and rarely | 'alii 'l-itkj&ui, ai-iiti&i', a/a - 
't-aqall\. For the most part is for instance what happens in nature, half 
the time is for instance what happens by choice, and rarely is, for in- 
stance, when someone digs and finds treasure, since one does not always 
find treasure when one digs. The innate is of all three types: n is what 
can move breath and propel it such that instruments are sounded, and 
when this happens there is a tone. But this is not hy necessity \bt-'l- 
idtifdf\, because the necessary \al-idtuiii] is of two kinds: necessary \td. 
titdr] and necessitated \bi-'!-tdtitds \. "Necessary" is a connection JAi>»| to 
the element |'w«*mf|. "Necessitated" is when something belongs to the 
element at the point of possibility. This possibility is the incitement 
\muhayysj\ of the morion: the motion is the incitement of the breath from 
the lung, and propelling it |sc. the breath] such that it goes to the outside 
and thereby sounds the instrument, and then there is a sound. 

After s<ime further comments about the types of motion, he adds that "'the 
production \l^tynun\ of motion is from the soul," and that the soul brings 
about action by means of the brain and the nerves, which then affect the 
muscles and the rest of the body. ' He calls this "substantial motion.'" But 
then he continues: 



Morion may he accidental — in which case it is voluntary {iradtyya), for 
example saying of a man that he is standing or not, or awake or not. The 
motion of standing or sitting is voluntary, and is accidental; the en- 
gendering of this motion is from the psychic spirit {pun iit-iiik i/i-naftani). 

This passage is difficult, but extremely interesting. For one thing, it 
shows al-Kindt's awareness of Aristotelian discussions of modality, even 
giving the classic example of chance (digging in the garden and finding 
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treasure, which is from Mettiphysiff, A. 30) and Aristotle's example of 
sitting and standing as possibilities (On the Il-eatfiif 1. a). AIski ImUmuij-ic 
the Aristotelian tradition, he classifies possibilities inti» three types: what 
happens "for the most p;irt" but not necessarily always, namely natural 
possibilities (fire will go up for the most pjrt, though it can be hindered); 
wh.it happens "half the time,"" namely human choice; and what happens 
rarely, namely chance. At-Kindl then introduces a distinction of his own, 
namely that between the "necessary" and the "necessitated." Unfortu- 
nately this is explained so quickly that it is difficult to understand. I believe 
he means that the "necessary"' is what is always true of a thing in terms ui 
its own nature, for instance fire's being hot." The "necessitated" is that 
which a thing might be or might not be, fur example 9 person's making a 
sound; this will then be a possibility that becomes necessary only by virtue 
of something else. He goes on to say that human actions arc initiated by the 
soul, which effects the actum through a causal sequence in the biwiy. These 
actions can be of two types, substantial {which may mean actions we always 
perform simply by virtue of being alive, like breathing) or voluntary. 

As helpful as this passage is, it is not clear what it tells us about al- 
Kindls views on determinism. There are some hints here that the soul is 
an uncaused cause of motion, and determines which of two genu- 
ine possibilities will be realized. The claim that choices are made "half the 
time" or between "equals , " {ahi l-istitva') must mean that two mutually 
exclusive choices are equally live possibilities for the chooser. On the other 
hand, the "psychic spirit \rlih nafiiin! r \" mentioned at the end or the pas- 
sage seems to refer tapnetana. The "soul" being presented here is not the 
immaterial, intellective soul of al-Kindl's psychological works, but a 
particularly fine, hot air which causes bodily motion. Elsewhere, al- 
KindT is happy to think otfinewna as being affected by external causes. In 
light of this we should be hesitant to say mat al-Kindr is claiming that our 
actions must be uncaused. More significant for our question may he the 
distinction drasvn between the necessary and necessitated. A I -Kin dl seems 
to tell us that every piw-sibility that is realized is in fact ncicjiitiiteri ', and that 
it it is a possibility that is not realized simply due to the things physical 
nature, then it will require a causal explanation — hence the elaborate 
causal story he then gives for the case of human action. Notice that this 
account would allow him to maintain that human actions fall within the 
domain of the possible, even though the choice that is made is somehow 
necessitated.' 
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From these merely suggestive passages, wc can now turn to the much 
more explicit discussion of determinism in On Rays. The fourth chapter of 
this work, titled De jmssibili, boldly affirms that alt sublunary events, 
including human actions, are indeed caused by the stars.' An objection is 
then considered: if our actions are caused by the stars, why does it seem to 
us that we exercise free will {liber um arbiu sum): Trie reason is our incom- 
plete knowledge of the cosmos. If someone knew everything about the 
world, "he would have knowledge of the causality between things, and 
would he net know ili.it .ill -hings which occur and happen in the world 
of the elements are caused by the celestial harmony, and would know that 
the things of this world come about necessarily \ex necessitate], being re- 
lated to that [ harmony |." So it is only out of ignorance that we believe in 
the "contingency of things." One might object to this {as for instance 
Aristotle did in chapter o of On Interpretation, his most famous discussion 
of determinism) that if determinism is true then our deliberation, hopes, 
and fears arc groundless, because the stars have already determined what 
will happen. On Rays is happy to bite this bullet, and admit that desire, 
hope, and fear too arc only the result of our ignorance, just like our 
frequently erroneous beliefs about the future ("Est ergo ignorantia hominis 
causa opinionis eventuum futurorum el per hoc medium est ignorantia 
causa desderii et spci ct timoris"). (In the other hand. Oh Rays has the wit to 
point out that human choice is itself part of the causal nexus that leads to 
action. Thus it is not the case that, without my choosing, my actions and the 
ensuing results would have been the same. Rather, my choosing is effica- 
cious, but is itself brought about by astral radiation. In keeping with this. 
On Rays continues to speak in subsequent chapters about human volitions, 
despite its affirmation of determinism. One such passage, interestingly, is 
reminiscent of the text we examined from al-Kindls musical treatise: "'the 
fmctmiti \sfyiritm\ or man or other animals, affected in this way |sc by 
words j, brings about a choice \volitntatem\ in its subject, moving the limbs 
to another place or in some other way that would not otherwise have 



occurred. 



This chapter is certainly the fullest and most sophisticated discussion 
of determinism in the Kindian corpus, so much so that I would sympa- 
thize with readers who felt be could not possibly have written it. Still, 
the doctrine set forth here is broadly consonant with the drift of the other 
passages just examined: the stars arc the causes of all sublunary events, 
including human actions, but this docs not rule out the efficacy and reality 
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of voluntary - choice. Given al-Kindi's intense interest in astrology, it is clear 
enough why he might have consistently held this view. He would want to 
make sure that an astrologer could, at least in principle, predict events that 
are affected hy human decisions. Indeed, astrology would he of fairly 
limited use otherwise Since al-Kindi's version of astrology includes the 
claim that the stars actually cause, rather than merely symbolize or indicate, 
the events the astrologer predicts, he has good reason to claim that causal 
necessitation is compatible with voluntary choice. One might think that he 
would have at least as good a reason to reject astral determinism of human 
actions: his dualist account of the soul. How can the stars affect the 
immaterial soul, if all they do is heat the sublunary elements? Here, per- 
haps, we should remember that al-Kindf's immaterial soul is essentially .1 
theoretical, not practical, intellect. Though the soul docs project activities 
into the body, it would not be obviously inconsistent for at-Kindi to con- 
sider our worldly actions as belonging more to the material realm than to 
the psychic and intellective realm. And this would allow the heavens to 
play a role, perhaps a determining role, in bringing about those actions. 

In closing, let us consider more closely God's role in dispensing provi- 
dence by means of the heavens. We have already seen that in Prostration, 
a I -Kind! says that the heavens voluntarily move out of obedience to God's 
command. Thus, even though God does not directly bring about sublu- 
nary events, those events can be traced back to a divine command. This 
raises three problems, only one of which al-Kindl addresses. The first 
problem is that God would therefore seem to be ultimately responsible for 
evils in the sublunary world.' A second, related problem is whether the 
stars actually intend or will the events they cause in the sublunary world; if 
so, the stars might be thought to intend evils in our world, even if God dues 
not. Alexander says explicitly that the stars do not intend their sublunary 
effects, and cause them only "accidentally/* (He also considers it absurd 
that the stars should move for the sake of what is inferior to them.) This 
view is echoed at the beginning of the sixth chapter of the Theology of 
Aiittotie, ' but not mentioned by al-Kindi himself. 

The third pntblem, which al-Kindl dues discuss in the extant corpus, is 
why Gitd dispenses providence in the first place. Musi He da so, or could 
He have done otherwise. 3 As we might expect, al-Kindi is keen to stress 
that Ciod is not compelled by some distinct cause to show benevolence 
towards His creation. He emphasizes God's independence in an astro- 
logical work an predicting the time at which God will answer prayers. 
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Al-KindT wants to deny that the stars arc the true causes for answered 
prayers; rather, the stars only "indicate" God's decisions. So although "one 
may learn from effects (i.e. the heavens | something of the will of the causes 
[i.e. GikJ),'" one should not fall into the error of -directing prayers to the stars 
themselves. A I -Kindt associates this error with "philosophers not of our 
religion," and mentions as an example Socrates' instructing that a cock be 
sacrificed at the temple of Venus. '' He may also have in mind the Sabcans, 
a group of pagan Ncoptatonists at Harran in whom a I -Kindt seems to have 
had an abiding interest. There is in fact a report of their views preserved 
in the Fi/trtst, handed down from at-Kindtby his student al-Sarakhst. ' 

One last text useful for the current question is a passage which is 
probably from the lust sections of On First Philosophy, preserved by Ibn 
"Abd Rabbih al-Andatust.' This is worth quoting in its entirety: 

Al-KindT said, in the ninth pan of the Tuwkid: "know that the whole- 
world is ruled by |udgment \cjadH'] and predestination [qtidai\. By 
'judgment' 1 mean that what is besi, wisest, and most perfect in the 
construction of the cosmos [ai-^aU\ is apportioned 10 all caused things 
\ti-i(utl mafHi]. For He, the exalted, created and originated both nec- 
essarily and by choice \mudtatran wa mu^Atiirati\ with complete power 
\qtidra \. Because what is chosen is from perfect wisdom' {for thc 
originator of the cosmos has complete wisdom), had His choice been 
unconstrained \atjaqa\. He would have chosen many things that would 
have resulted in the corruption of the cosmos. So He, the exalted, 
predestined a construction of the universe in keeping with wisdom, 
and let some things be impulses \»aa>amk\ for others." and chose 
through His volition |ffjd!d] and desire, without being forced \ghayy 
muifhuf], what was hest and wisest in the construction of the cosmos. So 
the determination \ta^dli\ of these impulses is predestination \qudai \. 
Through judgment and predestination, then. He, the exalted, rules all 
that He originated, and this rule is perfectly wise, and no lapse or de- 
ficiency enters into it. So it ts clear that everything caused is in a state 
which its Lord apportioned to it, from which it does not depart, and 
that some of these are necessitated while others arc by choice, and that 
what is chosen is the result of the impulses of } I is predestination, and 
He does it through His volition, not by compulsion \bt-'J-J{ttrh\." 

Here, if the quotation is accurate, al-Kindi explicates two standard terms 
from Muslim theology, qadTi' and qadar. As we would expect, he says that 
events within the created cosmos are all necessitated bv Gixt. God is said 
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to act using "volition umd choice," but also "necessarily."" The reason for 
this, apparently, is that Gad's wisdom ensures that He will choose what is 
best. Al-Kindl says that "'unconstrained'' choice wouEd lead to worse re- 
sults. I take this to mean that God's choice is necessarily guided by His own 
wisdom, and therefore must yield the best outcome. However God is n<« 
"forced" so to choose, since nothing distinct from Gixt makes Him choose 
as He does. If this interpretation is correct, then we hnd al-Kindl here 
applying to God Himself the broadly compatibilist account we find him 
giving for human agents. Choice is not excluded by necessity, whether that 
necessity results from external causes, as in the human case, or from 
inevitable goodness and wisdom, in GikTs case. 

This passage certainly makes one rue the loss of the latter sections of 
On First Philosophy, suggesting as it does that in those sections al-Kindl 
gave a still fuller account of divine providence than what we have in the 
extant corpus. Yet the evidence we do possess gives us a fairly complete 
account, and one that ties together many aspects of his thought. Al-Kindl 
uses principles of psychology to explain why the heavens move as they do. 
His Aristotelian physics explains why things under the heavens are af- 
fected by this celestial motion. This in turn undergirds a major part of 
Kindian science, the use of astronomical observation to predict future 
events here on earth. The entire theory, finally, provides the basis for al- 
KindTs theory of providence. This chapter thus serves as a fitting con- 
clusion to this study of al-Kindi"s phili»ophy. Indeed, there is a sense in 
which al-Kindl could have considered the study of the heavens to be the 
culmination of his philosophical system. For our highest aim in philos- 
ophy is to grasp God, and we grasp GixTs creative activity most directly 
by discovering how, in Dante's words, Gi>d is "the love that moves the 
sun and the other stars." 
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1. There are four main sources: the Fihrat of Ihn al-Nadlm, ed. Ta jaddud 
(1971), 315—20 {there is also an older edition which is often cited, Fliigel 
(1871—2)); Sii'id al-Andulusi, Kitiib Tabatjat ai-Umam, ed. Mu'nis (1938), 7c— 2; 
Ihn AbT Usayhfa, VySu at-Aaba' ft TabaqSt al-Atibba', cd. Mullet (iS8a), 
[.206— 2 j 4^ and Ihn al-QiftJ, Ttt'rihh itJ-Hutymii', ed. Lippcrt (1903}, 37ft— 8. 

2. See Loch {1875). 

3. Letter to al-Mci'mtiti on Cause and Efjett: see McCarthy (1962), Jj:2fio. 

4. Less encouraging is the detail that Sind knew they would get away 
with deceiving the caliph because the astrologers had accurately predicted his 
imminent death. 

5. Sec especially End res* {19M. 1973, 1997, 1987/1992); CJutas {1998, 2000); 
and the work of Crtsnna D'Aiicona listed in the bibliography. 

ft. See Gutas {1998}. 

7. Particularly Enclress (1973). 

8. On developments in many fields under the 'Abfoasuls, sec Young et al. 
(1990). For an astonishingly complete overview of developments in philoso- 
phy and other scientific fields see Endress {1987/101)2). 

q. On kaL'nn during this period sec the magisterial van Ess (1991—5). 

in. Here it is worth noting that some Kindian treatises are addressed to 
named individuals other than members of the royal family: for example 'All 
b. al-|ahm, a poet, and Ihn M3sawayh, a physician. 
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NOTES TO PACES 6— l O 



1 i . Sec Rirter (193:2). The manuscript is Aya -.Sofia 48^2. I am very >>r atcful 
to Charles Burnett and Dunim Oiiias for their help in obtaining copies of it. 

ii. Ed. Tajaddud {1971), 315— 20; trans. Dodge (1970), 615—26. This list 
and other Testimony about the titles of al-Kindi's book* are collected in 
McCarthy (3961). 

13. And of these some are clearly not about philosophy, for example ()» 
Writing Misitvts to Qihphi and Visas. 

14. Al-Kindi is also credited with what may be the earliest extant treatise 
on the use of statistical analysis to break codes. See Mrayatt et ml. (lo^). 

15. Sec Gutas (109*), 108-15. 

16. See Rosenthal (1442), ifiS. 

17. On this genre in the philosophical tradtnon see Endress (i 987/1 992), 
vol. 2. 405-6. 

18. He does occasionally make cross-references to other works, hut as 
often as not these titles do not match exactly to titles in the bihhographical 
tradition. See Rosenthal (1956a), 440-4. Rosenthal concludes that al-KmdT 
may have "preferred a loose form of citation." Some confirmation for this 
may be had from the fact that two meteorological works of al-Kindi's refer 
hack to his work on why rain happens in some places more than in other 
places. But al-KindT does not use the same title in these two cross-references 
(see AR" 76.10 and 80.: 1— 12). 

19. The section on astronomy has more than one work whose title in- 
volves "rays \>Au'8'iit\" while the optical work. D? Aspettsims may be rep- 
resented here by the Kstiib Ifyhiilaf ' ai-XtanJair {On Different Pfnpeftitvf)', this 
title appears under works on geometry, but De Aspecttbm is a work of geo- 
metrical optics and thus could be grouped into this category. 

20. For a very useful list of the extant works, with indications of man- 
uscripts, editions, and translations, see Travagha {1999), 103—146. 

2i. Abu RSda (1950/1953J. 

22. A work preserved only in Latin, ()» the Art of Detaotutratiot), is as- 
cribed to "Muhammad, a disciple of al-Kmdi \MahottMth dhtipulo Alquitult]." 
but this work seems in fact to have nothing to do with al-KmdT. See Farmer 
([934) and Baffioni (1094). 

23. Sec Rashcd (1997). 

24. Ed. D'Al veiny and Hudry (1974). 

25. Sec Celcntano (1979} for those in the Istanbul manuscript, and also 
Bos {1900). 

26. Arabic cd. and trans, in Gauthter (1939)- Latin ed. in McVaugh < 1475)- 

27. Levey (luofi}. 

28. For an edition of several musical works see Zakariyya' {1902). For 
astrology sec Burnett (1993) and Vcecia Vaglicri and (Jclentano (1974). 
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29. For example his two most important cosmological works. Proximate 
Efficient Cause and Prostration of the Ouiermoit Sphere, refer buck to On First 
Philosophy. Some cross-references in a work on Ptolemy arc mentioned in 
rloscnth.il (ig^ft)), 442—3, an arucle which also discusses the problem of titles 
mentioned above. 

jo. See Adamson (2006b) and Arnzcn (11)98). 

j i. For the Rectification see Rashed (lygy). A3- Kind j does stress that he 
corrects Euclid in a spirit of charity. Sec De Aipecttbtu, Prop, it, II .70— 81, 
which says that wc should not delight in ascribing errors to Euclid, hut 
instead "think well of him and shift what he says to the right path [con- 
vertamus ems scrmonem ad semitam bonam]." 

32. Mere it is worth recalling that the scientifically and mathematically 
oriented ftanu Musa made an enemy of al-KindT, apparently out ot profes- 
sional jealousy, very late in al-Kindfs life. 

33. For another discussion of this tradition, focusing especially on their 
eclecticism and their classifications of the sciences, sec Adamson (forthcom- 
ing). The best general study of most of the philosophers in question is Rowson 
(lygo). 

34. On al-Sarakhst see Rosenthal {1043). On Abu Zayd sec Rowson (1990); 
the most important report is contained in Yaqut's Irshatt, ed. Margoliouth 
< tyny), vol. 1, 141ft. 

35. See Rosenthal <ig.$}), 42IY. 

36. On him sec Rowson (lyH&V 

37. See Biesterfcldt { 1 9.S5). I am very grateful to Dr. Bicstcrfeldt for 
making available to me a copy of this study. A hricf earlier study is Dunlop 
(1950—55). One manuscript uf the Compendium has appeared in a facsimile 
edition, Ibn FarJghun (1985). 

?S. Sec Adamson (2002a). 

^9. Sec Altmann and Stern <tge,&). 

40. Sec the genera! study of Arkoun (1970). For the quotation from al- 
Kindi see Miskawayh, Tuhdhlhttl-A^hlHif, ed. Zurayk (1906), 15(1—7. In a forth- 
coming publication on Miskawayh, I show that he also knew and made use of 
fJn Fust Philosophy. 

41. For example the "Brethren of Purity [l^hwan alSt/fa']" and the circle 
of AbG Sulayman a!-SiustanJ, on whom sec respectively N'cttcm (iyN2> and 
Kraemcr (ly^fi). 

42. Sec Rowson (tyoo), (13. Al-Ktndi was well respected for his astro- 
logical writings in the Arabic tradition; see Burnett (1993). 

43. Less well-known Baghdad Peripatetics include "Abu "All b. al-Samh a 
student of Yahya b. 'AdT's, and Abfl al-Far3j b. al-Tayyib, author of extant 
commentaries on the Isagoge and Categories. 
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4^. Sec Btestcrfeldt (1985), vol, i, if.'dff. 

4<j. Edited, with cither texts, in Khabf.ii (tyuo). 

46. It might thus be .1 better approximation to say that the Ktndians are in 
the tradition of Athenian Ncoplatontsm, while the Baghdad philosophers 
follow the Alexandrians. But even this- needs qualification; for instance, as 
we'll sec al-KlndT was deeply influenced by John Philoponus, who was .1 
student of Ammomus m Alexandria. 

47. On this see Guns (locjSa), 248—9. 

48. Here our understand ing of al-Ktndi himself may admittedly be dis- 
torted by the loss of several works on politics mentioned in the Fiknst. 

4',>. Sec his Kiltib al-l'tam bi-Ktaniiq-tb ai-hLlm, cd. Ghurab (1967). On this 
work see Eiicsterfeldt < rgyy). 

50. This i rente attitude finds an expression in al-KfndT's claim that the 
Greek and Arab peoples could be traced to two brothers, Yon3n and Qahtan. 
Sec al-MasTidi, Mtiyuj ttl-Dhahab, cd. Pellat (iofi=-79), §tt>n; cf. Gutas < 1 998), 
88. For citations and evidence supporting the generalizations made in rhe 
prcvious sevcr.d paragraphs, see Adamson (forthcoming). 

51 . For the Arabic text see al-Jahiz, Kttiib ai-Btthbalii., cd. al-Phl|iri ( 1048), 
70—81, and for an English translation Servant (1997), f>7— 78. Al-Jahiz also 
wrote a work, now lost, called On the Saypumng Ignorance ofYa 'qiib tbt? !.<fklt) 
dl-Kindt, according to the Fikrist (see Ta jaddud, 1971, no). 

51. My thanks to Robert Wisnovsky for suggesting this point to me. An 
example c<iuld be the strategy suggested for resisting one's desire to eat dates 
(Ho. 11— .Hi. 2 in the Arabic); rhc passage is not so far removed from the practical 
asceticism of On Dupcliing Sadiifu. 

53. The report is preserved in al-Tawh7dL Kjtiitn/i-Imta" tua 'I-Muwiiiiasti, 
ed. Amin and Zayn (1^39-44}, with the passage about al-Kind? at vol. 1, 
127.5—128.8. For an English translation of the report sec Margoliouth {1905), 
with the passage about al- Kindt at 127—8. 

5^. The passage includes such standard technical terms, familiar from al- 
Klndi's works, as uttta 1 a { n ciifaicity"'),g/idysi ("final end") and utthala ("change"}. 

55. Mu'nis (1908), 72. 

56. For tuMil to mean the acquisition of premises as starting-points for 
demonstration, see also Mallet (1904). 

57. To which we can add the verse refutation, by al-Niishi' al-Akbar, of 
al-KindJ's fanciful genealogical story about the founders of the Greeks and 
the Arabs; see note 50. 

58. Sec Perier (1020— 2r). 

50. Sec al-Mas'udT, Siuruj al-Dhahtib. ed. Pellat (19(15-70), §3312. 

no. Sec Daibcr (loSh). 

hi. Sec Langeiniann (2003). 
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'12. Giles of Rome, Enorts Phtlotop/tottttn, in Koch and Ried! (1444), 
chap. to. 

fii. The translator Hermann of Cartnthia extolled al-KFndl as "the most 
suitable and true ludgc amongst astrologers." See Burnett (1093), ao 7- 

fisf. For the Latin works sec Nagy (1897). 

fi5. See Cortabarria licitia (1077). 

no. Sec Burnett (tuc>o). 

C It APT EH 2 

1. Sec Bosworrh (3963). 

2. Recently Robert Wisnovsky has usefully distinguished between the an- 
cicntcommentators' attempt to reconcile Aristotelian texts with each other — 
rhc "lesser harmony" — and their attempt to reconcile Aristotle with Platonism, 
to yield a single body of coherent Greek thought — the "greater harmony." Put 
in these term*, the burden ol this chapter will be to show that al-Kindi not only 
inherited these projects, but also attempted a still greater harmony between 
Greek thought and his own culture and religion. 

3. This would make much more sense in the context of a work addressed 
to the caliph al-\tu'tasim, who followed his predecessor al-Ma'mtln in per- 
secuting traditionalists in the ttuhna (sec chapter 4) and who himself installed 
broadly Mu'tazilite thinkers into seats of power. Though the traditionalists 
did not have caliphal support during this period, al-Kindl could well have 
seen them as having won renown amongst the people (the "crowns of truth"). 
Indeed al-Ma'man himself complains in his letter instituting the nnhna (see 
al-Taharl, ed. de Goejc (1^7), 111, 1114) about the "glory and leadership 
\n'Jiii]" the traditionalists had accrued to themselves. Interestingly, in a later 
epistle he makes remarks much like al -Kindt's, to the effect that the tradi- 
tionalists trade their faith for monetary gain (sec al-TabarT, ed. de Goejc 
I1&97], III, 1127— S). I should add that there is no evidence that al-KindT 
ob|ected to the mthna (contrast Ivry {1974), 32). Indeed as we will sec (chapter 
4}, On Fust Philosophy itself supports principles like those that spawned the 
doctrine of the Koran's creatcdncss. 

j,. On the relation between al-Kindi and the Mu'tazila see Adamson 
(2003). 

5. For an example, see Endrcss (1966), io(<-j. 

fi. Al-Jahiz later complained about the Arabic of the translations: sec 
Endress (1997), 43-4. 

7. Whether it might include more than that is disputed. For example, 
DAncona {2001) holds that the aforementioned original sections of the Ar- 
abic Plotinusmay have been composed by ai-Ktndi himself, but I have denied 
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this in the conclusion to Adamson (2002b). {I do agree with D'Ancona thai al- 
Kindi most likely wrote the Prologue to the translation-) See further D'An- 
cona ( 1 905a) for her views on his role in the composition of the Lther de 
Causa. 

H. Ed. Rouyges (1973). On the reception of che Metaphysics tn Arabic see 
Martm (19%) and now Bcrtolacci (2005). 

9. The text is preserved in a medieval Hebrew translation. Sec Freu- 
denthal and Ijcvy (2004), and more generally on the Hebrew reception of 
Nicomachus, see Langermann (2011 1). 

10. Sec Rosenthal (1956a). 

It. On him see Endress (10(16), ytff, Endress O907) 55-&1 and Dunlop 
(1959). 

12. He certainly knew something of the Timaeus, as is clear from his The 
Reason Why the Ancients Related the Fife Figures to the Elements. See chapter 7. 

13. For instance On Dispelling Sadness; sec chapter fi. 

14. Thus ] would make so bold as to dissent from the opinion of the great 
Franz Rosenthal, who writes: "Al-Kindi shows no indication of true creative 
originality. His dependence on his sources, not always admitted with com- 
plete candor, is such as to preclude the thought that we are dealing here with 
a fundamentally creative mind. The few changes and additions in the work 
may be his own; that is, he may have expanded his source on his own, or he 
may have gathered further information from other translated Greek works 
himself. They should be considered as such until evidence to the contrary 
shows up. However, it is very well possible that the material reached him 
through his informants or translations exactly in the form in which he pre- 
sented it" (Rosenthal (1056a), 455). 

15. For divisions and classifications of the philosophical sciences in Greek 
and Arabic see Hein {1985). 

10. For example in On Definitions "wisdom JA^ma |" is defined as ''the 
knowledge of universal things tn their true natures, and putting truths into 
action as one ought" (§01, AR 177)- On the Fife Essences begins by stating, 
"Aristotle the wise, at the beginning of his discussion on dialectic, says that the 
knowledge \scientta, presumably translating 'ilm\ of anything that is sought 
falls under philosophy, which is the knowledge of all things. . . . Philosophy is 
divided into theoretical and practical \scientiant ei opeianonetn, id est thenncam 
er ptacttcam\" (AR" q), 

17. The first list mentions three works, the second list only two. The title 
"Politics" is only mentioned in the second list, and there seems to be some 
confusion on al-Kindi's part between the Politics and the Eudemian EtJtta. 
Howe vet, there may be a textual corruption in this passage. 

iS. This is at least the implication of On the Fife Essences, AR* 1 1. 
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19. Sec the brief remarks on this work at §X. t (AK $1}, in contrast to the 
handling of the previous three books of the Oigattoti. The Posterior Analytics 
seems to have been rendered into Arabic only by Abu Bishr Mattxi, roo late for 
al-KmdJ to have read it. 

20. Consider for insTancc the following passages from his mcteorologK.nl 
works. In On Tides iFr'l'iUd'tfa 'ila h-'l-tnadd mt-'I-fazr}: "every art \{sjaa 'a] 
has principles, and its principles arc made manifest through |the principles] 
proper to another science" (AR" ijij.2— 3}. And in hu On Why the Higher 
Aitnoifkeic Is Cold (Ft al-'tlla attatl la-ha yabrudu a'ta al-taww . . .): "the sci- 
ence*. . .are ordered \murtiitdbt/n\: the first, then the second, then the third, 
until the Jast of the sciences is reached. For the second cannot be grasped until 
one already knows the first \ba'd "ilia al-dtfttml]. and the third cannot be 
grasped until one already knows the second. Thus the science of philosophy, 
which is the 'art of arts and the wisdom of wisdoms,' is ordered: the first, then 
the second, then the third. And it is ordered like this until the utmost [dffd] of 
its sciences, namely the science of divinity \'ilm al-ruhutnyya]. So no one 
achieves knowledge [Ww| who proceeds to it directly and does not know that 
[sc. the prior science] first, contrary to what many people think: that anyone 
can achieve any knowledge he wants, whenever he wants to, before all other 
knowledge" (AR"* 02.10— th). These passages show that al-KindE knows that 
the Aristotelian sciences should be interrelated and depend upon one another, 
but equally they fail to explain how this dependency works. 

21. All of this is based on ideas taken from the opening chapters of 
Nieomachus of (Jerasa's Introduction ia Arithmetic; see Ficudenthal and Levy 
(2004). 

22. See Hetn < 11385), tfic-6. 

2j. Zakariyya" (tons), 70.1 ^t7., on which see Endrcss (200}), rjo— i and 
Rosenthal (io^fib), 27. Rosenthal remarks that al -Kindt may have taken this 
classification from the beginning of Ptolemy's Aim/gen. 

24. For this work, Finileaess , see chapter a; m ^0, al-RindE remarks that he 
has used "mathematical proofs, which are intermediate between sensation 
and intellect." 

25. For al -Kindt's use of mathematical methodology see Endrcss (2003) 
and Gutaa ( 2004). 1 am grateful to Prof. CJutas for showing me an advance 
copy of this important paper, on which I depend in what follows. 

26. Though as O'Meara (lyHo), 196-8, has pointed out, the method is not 
identical to that used in geometry. 

27. Uf course Aristotle too engages in dichotomous arguments and re- 
dufTio arguments. What I mean is not that an Aristotelian theory of dem- 
onstration rules out the use of such arguments. Rather it rules this out as the 
primary or preferred method, which it seems to be in al-Kind!. On the other 
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hand, it is a notorious fact that the Aristotelian corpus rarely gives arguments 
that seem to fulfill Aristotle's own requirements for demonstration as sec out 
in tKe Posterior Analytics. And in fact, al-KmdT may have used Artstotle as a 
model in his use of dichotonnous arguments. 

28. Here I agree with the assessment of Endrcss (1987/1992)', vol. 2, 419: 
for al -Kindt "die Philosophic zcigt den Weg und das Zicl dcr Wtsscnscha ften 
in emer islamist hen Gcsellschaft." 

29. For this test sec Rudolph (1989). which includes an edition. German 
translation and commentary. 

30. tin which sec especially Gutas {1975, 1981). 

j 1. For example al-Kindi uses numerous terms to refer to "being" or 
"existence," as we will sec in chapter 3. Most of these arc not taken over hy 
later authors and one of them, fmariyys, ts given a wholly different sense hy 
Aviccrtna and others (sec further in chapter 3). 

32.. As mentioned above it was used extensively hy Isaac Israeli in his own 
lioo^ of Definitions; sec AJtmann and Stern (195M. 

33. On this definition sec Riad (197^). 

34. See Adamson (2003), 75 n. 87, and the introductory remarks to our 
translation in Adamson and Pormann {forthcoming). 

35. Na mely th.it the poet's use of a masdar or vcrhal noun indicates that 
the "prostration" he refers to is ongoing or continuous, and must therefore he 
taken figuratively, as "obedience," rather than as literal prostration. 

\(>. The same point is made in al-Kindt's treatise On Why the Higher 
Atmosphere ts Cold, at AR~ 92—^: normal people must exert themselves hy 
studying the philosophical sciences in order ('ah tarttb) until the last of the 
sciences, which is theology {'dm nf-ftdnibiyyii). But prophets receive knowl- 
edge through revelation {ilhiim) without any effort and without recourse to 
prior principles (hi -Li awn'il). 

37. As Wal-zer (196a), 18 1 notes, thts conforms to the Muslim hclicf m thc 
inimitahtc perfection of the Koran UffisY- 

38. The poet he quotes here addresses the poem to the night, and an- 
thropomorphizes night .is having various body parts. A!-KindT explains that 
one must take this reference to body parts figuratively, which may be intended 
to remind us of figurative readings of Koranic passages that anthropomor- 
phize God. Rut the more immediate reason to quote this poem is the fact that 
the poet is speaking to the night; this ts no less appropriate, says al-Kindl, than 
God's speaking to what docs not yet exist, und commanding that it be. 

39. The only passage in the Ktndun corpus that might suggest this comes at 
the heginntng of On Lhptng, which contrasts "esoteric and esoteric knowledge 
[ ifm al-sahir ti>ci 'i-batm\" and says that "exoteric knowledge is the knowledge 
of Socrates and Plato, whereas esoteric knowledge is the knowledge of Moses 
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and Solomon, the son of David" (til. Cclenrano {1*79)1 47.12-15). Unfortu- 
nately ai-Kindl makes no comment as to what distinguishes the two sorts of 
knowledge. 

C. It A PTF.Il 3 

1. These arc found m Ibn H;izm and Tbn 'Abd Rahbih,and arc edited m RJ. 
Both authors refer to it as al-KindT's book Oh Oneness (TawhJd), which we 
know to be identical with On Fust Philosophy because Ibn Hazm gives nu- 
merous quotations, all but one of which arc from the extant pari of the work. 
(Sec my discussion of the title in chapter 1.) The report in Ibn 'Abd Rabbih is 
labelled as being drawn from the "ninth section \ftinn |," which suggests that we 
have at best only about halt of the original treatise. 

2. Roth Ivry (1074), 165 ad 123.3, iin<: ' Rushed and Job vet (1098), 105— u t i d 
n. \ft, draw attention to this ambiguity in the present contest. 

3. It is the ambiguity of the term dhiii that allows al-KindT to shift so easily 
from the conceptual distinction between a thing and its dhat to their real iden- 
tity. If we translate dfidt as "essence" it is easier to set out the conceptual dis- 
tinction, but it is hard to understand the claim that "a thing is the same as its 
essence." By contrast, if we translate itkat as "self" it is easy to sec why it must be 
that "a thing is the same as itself" but it is hard to understand the original 
conceptual distinction. 

4- This is sometimes called the principle of the indisccrntbility of iden- 
ticals. It should not be confused with the much more controversial thesis of 
the identity of indiscernible*. 

5. It seems to me that al-Kindl's argument does assume that causation is 
asymmetric, that is, that if a thing causes its dhat, then its dhat docs not cause 
it. This assumption may be problematic, since it comes very close to implicitly 
denying that something can be its own cause and thus begging the question. 

h. The issue is complicated by the fact that these terms arc, according to 
al-Ktndl, the subject of Aristotle's Categoytes. In Ommtity he says that the 
CtitegoYte> "deals with terms \maiju!at\, I mean the subject and the predicate. 
The subject is what is called 'substance,' whereas the predicate is what is 
called an 'accident' predicated of the substance, from which the substance 
takes neither its name nor us definition" (§111. t, AR 565). Notice that herc 
ituiqtiiat explicitly include both predicates and the subject of predication. 

7. These are technical terms, also defined in On Definitions: an "all [fytlfy is 
a sum made up of different kinds of parts, like a car, whereas a "whole [ ftimV\" 
is a sum of similar pans, like water, each of whose parts is also water. Al-KindT 
further stipulates that a portion of an "all" is called a "part \jtts']" whereas the 
portion of a "whole" is "some [txi'd]" of that whole. However we can ignore 
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these terminological distinctions for the sake of set ring out the main thrust of 
his argument. (It may be worth noting though chat there arc similar distinc- 
tions in Aristotle at Metaphysics bk. A, 25—26; cf. Dc Cacla 2rV8a2o.) 

H. Some readers may wonder whether there might nor he some individ- 
uals that cannot be further divided into parts, like the indivisible "atoms" of the 
ancient atomisr school, whose existence was also asserted by some theologians 
in al-Kindfs day. Wr know, however, that al-Kindf denied the existence of 
indivisible atoms, because of the title of a lost work named in the Fthristz On 
the Falsehood of the Statement of One Who Claims That There Is nu Indivisible 
Part (ed. Tajaddud, 1971, "19-1}- 

9. Sec /olivet {ttyjq}. 

10. The only exception is the argument at 3XIV.0 {AR 1 35, RJ 57), that on 
(M) there would be no knowledge, which is refuted with the factivc claim 
th.it there is indeed knowledge. 

1 1 . The only possible exception is a sub-argument having to do with parts 
and whole. Al-K.mdl admits that one could eliminate multiplicity by supposing 
that there is nothing at all, but of course then there would lie no unity either. 

12. This is especially true for al-Kindl, whu holds that the world is neither 
eternal nor necessary, and therefore that God can exist without the world's 
existing. So he is committed to the claim that pure unity can exist in the 
absence of multiplicity. 

1 3. This passage raises the question of what al-Kindl would say about 
created things that are not sensible, such as the human soul. It may be that the 
phrase "and all that is concomitant to the sensible things" m the quotation 
given here is intended to refer to things like the soul. But in any case al-Kindt 
will show that the soul is multiple in the fourth section of On First Philosophy; 
see below. 

14. Here one might worry that al-Kindl has not, in fact, shown it is 
strictly impossible for there to he only unity. As we saw his arguments against 
this all rely on a factivc premise. But a!-KindT is here talking only about what 
was possible for the created world: it cannot be pure multiplicity, as shown by 
the refutation of (M). But nor can it be pure unity, because if the world is one 
pure unity and God is a second pure unity, then there will be multiplicity 
after all. This leaves open the possibility that there is only one pure unity, 
God, with no created world at all — ensuring that the created world remains 
contingent. (My thanks to Jon McGwnis for discussion of this point.) 

15. As he repeats elsewhere: see On Why the Higher Atmosphere is Cold, 
AR" 99.0—10 {''2 is the first number"). This follows Aristotle: Physics III.7, 
20707; Metaphysics A.i, 105:3330 and M.y, 1085022. 

in. Al-Kindi makes the same point at the end of On Why the Ancients 
Related the Fn*' Figures to the Elements (AR* 54-03), on which sec further in 
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chapter 7), beginning at AR~ 60.13. Here rhc mathematical analogy is to ihc 
sphere, not the number 1. The sphere is said to be the "cause" of the other fig- 
ures, insofar as it is a more perfect instance of "equality" than any polyhedron. 
Furthermore: "through the existence \wttfdiitt\ of the sphere exists every one of 
the remaining |figuresj, and the sphere is not similar 10 anything that has 
surfaces, for it is not multiple whereas those arc" (60.16-17). However, as has 
been shown in On First Philosophy (to which al-Kindi refers explicitly at (>ia\), 
all things other chart God arc to some extent multiple. This holds even of the 
sphere, since it is extended in rhrce dimensions (62.14—16). One remarkable 
feature of this passage ts thai al-KmdE includes the abstract objects of math- 
ematics among things that have both multiplicity and unity. The Platonic 
flavor of the argument is accentuated by his discussion of these abstract objects. 
He says that, lor instance, sensible circles have accidents such as "color, po- 
sition, motion, and generation," but "the cause and genus of all these | sensible 
circles! is the one circle, which has no matter, no accidents, and no motion with 
respect 10 size, because the great and small arc only by relation Jj</J/<r|, and 
occur along with the extension of matter, and its being more and less. Likewise 
every other kind of figure has one figure that is unmoved and not multiple, 
which is the cause of its being [^iwh|" (6t.io-f1i.4J. 

17. As al-K.indI says himself, with a similar example, at On First Philos- 
ophy gVLj (AR 116, R| ji). 

■ ft. For this terminology see Hcinriehs (1984). 

■ a. He even remarks, "someone might think that it |sc. the intellect) is the 
first multiple, and that it is unified in some way, since it is a whole, as we have 
said. For 'one' is said of the whole. Rut unity in truth is not intellect." This 
would seem to allude co the Xeoplatonic doctrine of intellect as God's first 
effect, and the beginning of multiplicity. This is found throughout the Arabic 
Plotmus (e.g. at BadawT, 1947, iii, faithfully translating Eaneads V.1.4) and 
also the Liber de Causis, for instance at §.f , which states explicitly that the first 
created thing is intellect. Of course al-Kind[ may not have been aware thai 
Plotinus' contrast between the One and nam is an explicit artack on Aristotle. 
In fact his own account follows Aristotle in portraying God as an unmoved 
mover, as we will sec. 

20. In these texts we find the same concerns with divine simplicity and 
transcendence that appear in a!-KindT. For instance, in the Theology of 
Aristotle, at Radawl (1^47), 148: "Necessarily, the oneness of the originated is 
not like \miihl] the oneness of the originator, otherwise the originator and the 
originated and the cause and the effect would be one thing." Sec also Liber de 
Caasii, I35. 

21. See Adamson (2003), 4«jff. 

2i. Sec the text and translation at RJ 120-11, and chapter 8. 
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23. "Not-F" is therefore the contrary of F, not the privation of F. For 
instance, if we were discussing colors, "not-black" would mean "whine, 1 * rather 
than jusr lacking the color black. Even what has no color at all could be '"not- 
black" in the latter sense. Thts supporrj my claim that al-KindT's calling CJod 
"one" in On First Philosophy doc* not merely mean denying multiplicity of 

God. 

24. See especially Badawi (1947), 1S0. I have discussed this parallel in 
Adamson {2002b), a pp. sec. 2. 

25. This 1* id so strongly suggested by a parallel passage in the Kindl-circle 
version of a short treatise on the heavens by Alexander of Aphrodisias; ir says 
that the heavens come "from the first agent without intermediary," and other 
things are produced through the intermediary of the heavens. See Fazzo and 
Wicsner (ioo^, 152. 

20. Liber de Causa §4, Harden hewer {1H82), fi^ff. The proposition first 
states that the "first created thing" is "being \at)myy<i\" which is "above 
sensation, soul, and intellect'* (65.4-g). Ihit it then goes on to say that "the first 
created being" is "entirely intellect" (00.5). For this theme in the De Caasii see 
D Anci>na (lyg^b). In the Pscudo-Ammonian Opinions of the Philosophers^ we 
find a passage that closely mirrors De Causts ^4: "|God] created the simple 
thing, that is, the first, intelligible simple, which is first matter [al-'unsur al- 
titfttvii]. Then lie multiplied simple things ftom this simple, one, first created 
ihing. And then. He generated the composed things from the simple things" 
(Rudolph, 19S9, V.4-6). Here matter takes the place of intellect, but we have 
the same idea of God's act hetng mediated hy a simple first effect 

27. It is suggestive that in On Definitions, the opening sequence of entries 
runs as follows: §i: the first cause; §2: intellect; §3: nature; §4 soul; §5, body. As 
Klein-Franke {11*82} has remarked, this looks like a reflection of the Piotinian 
hierarchy found not only in the Arabic Plotinus but also in the streamlined 
metaphysics of the Arabic Proclus. It is strange that "nature" appears before 
and not after soul, hut that may be an idiosyncrasy of the textual transmission. 
The Prologue to the Theology of Aristotle, which I have elsewhere argued was 
written hy al-KindT (sec Adamson, 2002b, §2.1.2), includes nature as a hy- 
postasis between soul and the physical world. The same scheme appears in al- 
Ktndfs Sayings of Socrates; sec chapter 6. 

2S. See PtOitrattoH |l].> (AR 2^7, RJ 181). The distinction made in On ihe 
Tine Agent is also found in Aristotle's Metaphysics, ©.8. 

20. Aysa is probably a learned bor rowing from Syriae y/A, a noun which 
cxptcsscs something like the force of the infinitive "to he." Laysa is probably 
just a nominalization of the Arabic verb laysa ("is not"), though it is clearly 
also meant to contrast with aysa. For a passage using the two terms exten- 
sively, see the proof against self-causation in section 3 of On First Philosophy 
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(§IX, AR la?;— 4, RJ 41— 3), discussed above Sec further Endrcss U973K So, 
and lot— 5 for further discussion of al-Kindfs terminology for "being" and 
"non-being." 

%(t. Another manuscript has 'an ta sAay', literally "from not- thing." 

31. Sec Frank {1115(1}, D'Alvcrny O959}- 

\x. The origin ot mi fityyn is contested: it may have a Syriac basis, or it may 
he an abstract form of the Arabic word anna, meaning "that" — thus anniyyu 
could literally mean something like "that-ness." Huaiyya is dearly an abstract 
form ofhutva, which means simply "it," yielding for huwiyya a literal meaning 
along the lines of "it-ncss." It should be noted that al-Kiruit coins similar words 
elsewhere. For example, he speaks in On First Philosophy of "which -ness," 
ayyiyyxi (hXll.a, AR 12a, RJ ay). For the range of terms used for "being" see 
further Adamson {2002b}, 35-2.1, and Adam son (2002c), 209-300. 

33. I have already pointed this out in Adamson (2003}. I will cite Philo- 
ponus' Against Aristotle by referencing the fragment numbers in Wtldberg 
(1987). Despite the importance of Phtloponus tor the passage, .il-Kindi also 
seems to be in dialogue with contempoary IcalJm authors. Compare for ex- 
ample The following passage from the slightly earlier Abu '1-l-Iudhayl {d. 849 
at an advanced age): "The creation of a thing, (which is| us bcing-brought-ro- 
be \takwin\ after 11 was not, is distinct from it jsc. the created thing |. It |sc. the 
ereatJQEi] is Gods willing it and saying to it, "Bel". . . Godi originating 
something [til-shay'\ after it was not is its creation" {cited by al-Ash'art, 
MaqSlSt, ed. Rittcr (1929}, 363.10—11, 363.15-364.1). For further details see 
Adamson {2003}, 57-60". 

%$. Philoponus argued that Aristotle is committed luex itthiio generation 
in the case of forms, if not matter- form composites: when a man is generated, 
his form docs not come from a pre-existing substrate, even if the man as a 
whole does so. His arguments to this effect were known to the Kindt circle, as 
shown by Hasnawi (1994). 

$5. The word for "generation," tjatvti, is used by al-Kindi indiscriminately 
to refer both to creation and the production of substances from pre-existing 
matter. In the argument against self-causation at the beginning of section 3 of 
On Fust Philosophy, he says he intends to show that nothing can bring about 
the generation (fiaittt) of itself "cither from a thing, or not from a thing." 
I take this to refer to the difference between "generation" in the narrow sense, 
which involves pre-existing matter, and "generation" in the sense of bringing 
something to be ex mhito. It is interesting to notice, on the other hand, that in 
section 2 of On Fust Philosophy {j}VI.u, AR. 117, RJ ^y), he says that "gener- 
ation and corruption" constitute change in respect of "substance ( jatuAar]," 
which seems to refer to the more restricted sense of "generation" I have 
contrasted to creation. It is unsurprising that tpitvn is used in this ambiguous 
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sense. As we saw. Aristotle already used The corresponding tcrm.£eN«fc in ;i 
strict ur absolute sense, to refer to substantial generation (the change results in 
coming-to-be: hapios gigncsthcii), but also in a broader sense to refer to a change 
that yields a new property (the result is coming-to-be something or other: ti 
gignesihiii). Furthermore, fywt? serves nut only to translate the Technical term 
genesis, hut also as a common Arabic word meaning simply "existence": it is 
derived from the same root as the verb ^Una, which is the closest that Arabic has 
for the verb "to be." Cf. RJ 34 n.32. 

36. On which see Altmann ami Stern {1458), 12— 2 $, and Hcin {1^85), 57- 

63- 

37. Indeed Ivry (1074}, 145, takes aym here simply as a way of referring to 
prune- matter! One might alternatively suppose, given the phrase "primary 
bearer of predication," that "being" here means substance, e.g. a particular man 
or horse. In Ouamity al-Kindr explicitly follows Aristotle's Categories by caLhng 
sense-particulars "primary substances," and identifying substance as the sub- 
ject of prcdicaritin (jjlll.i, AR \f>^). And as will be mentioned below, hc 
sometimcs uses the word iiysa with a meaning close to "substance." However 
this does not seem to be what he means here, because if uysti here meant 
"substance" then he- would be saying that primary substances arc immune to 
corruption. And unfortunately for all of us primary substances, this is not the 
case. 

38. Thus this passage should be contrasted to the very similar Prostration 
$11-4 (AR 246, RJ 171)): "By 'change' I mean only alteration m predicates, 
whereas by 'generation' 1 mean alteration in the bearer of predication." Here 
the "bearer of predication" is obviously substance, and the "predications" are 
only accidents. The On First Philosophy passage, by contrast, speaks of the first 
bearer of predication, "being," which underlies also substantial predicates and 
thus subsists through substantial corruption. 

30.. For the identification of God wich "being alone" in Ktndl-eircLe texts, 
especially the Arabic Plotinus. sec Adamson {2002b), chap. 5. Sec also Taylor 
u 198) and several of the studies in D'Ancona (tuc^d). 

40. For the plural anniyyat sec e.g. lladawT (1947), 87.5 and On First 
Philosophy jjl.a (AR 07.14, RJ uj.r^). For htiwtyyiit sec ltadawl (1047J, toujj. 

41. The Arahic version of Aristotle's Metaphysics produced in al-Kindfs 
circle uses the word atmiyya in the- same ambiguous way. We find it there as a 
translation for hoth the infinitive eiaai ("to be") and the expression] to ti Stt 
emai ("essence'"). See D'Alvcrny (1059), 7 i— 3- This ambiguity docs not, in- 
cidentally, affect the term uttjitd: that which has wujud, "existence," is iii- 
miu'/ftd, "the existent." Hence there is less room for confusion in later Arahic 
meta physical works, where this becomes the dominant word for existence or 
being. 
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4i. Particularly sinking is a passage in On the Pyoilmtunt of the Outtitmit 
Sphere, vvhicK describes the exercise of (divine) power as "bringing all con- 
cerns into existence \i/^hraj nl-ma'iiiiT <l<i 'l-k<iu'i3\* This is almost impossible to 
interpret because of the use of the notoriously untranslatable word ma 'ilnt; 
Rashcd jnd |olivei suggest translating it here as "forms." One might be 
tempted to think of the tnu'Snt as purely mental existent* (in God's mind) 
which are then granted existence. Be that as it may, 1 do not think that even 
the aspect of al-K.tndfs thought that contrasts being with attributes should be 
assimilated to Avicenna's distinction. This is not only because al-KmdT is 
ambiguous about whether "hcing" means existence or suhstance. It is also 
because hemg seems, especially in the Arabic Plotinus and Proclus, to receive 
dctcrminanon when it manifests itself as a particular substance. Thus we do 
not have here the idea of an act of existence being united to an essence. Rather 
we have the idea of an essence serving to delimit or contract being, which in 
itself is simple and without the determination that yields multiplicity. Here it 
is revealing that Avicenna sees the relationship ot form to matter as analogous 
to the relation of existence to essence. By contrast, the Kindi tests are more 
likely to speak of being as analogous to matter, as that which receives de- 
termination. See further Adamson <2oo2c). 

43. In the Pkyita Aristotle sometimes uses fpiiesu intcrchangably with 
metaboii, and similarly here al-KindE uses Aavu^w us a synonym for Stihadtlut. He 
also follows Aristotle in identifying the three kinds of change as locomotion, 
quantitative change, and qualitative change; see PAysyei V.i, 2.2^7-0; V.2, 
22^24-25; VI 1. 2, 243335-39. 

44. Sec §IV.i5 (AR in, RJ 25}. §XIX^ {AM 154, R] S5). Al-Kindl also 
mentions this in passing in a work based cm Ptolemy's astronomy: sec Ro- 
senthal (iy5fia), 44CJ. jolivet (1084), 31Q— 20, has also stressed the fact that al- 
Ktndf s assimilation of creation to motion allows him to incorporate Aristotle's 
theology into his own theology. 

45. A remarkable passage m the Thtology of Aiistotie, at Badawl (iy.47), 
51—52, could have helped to support this interpretation. On the basis of the 
good Aristotelian princtple that God is pure actuahry. the Theology claims 
th.it God "acts" by "gazing upon Himself — the self-regard of God being 
another Aristotelian theme — and thereby originates all beings {antttyyai). 

CHAPT ER 4 

i. Ed. Najjar and Mallet ( 1 uycj), 55-4— 5. 

1. Bear in mind that Aristotle is using "motion" here in a wider sense that 
includes not only motion in place, but also change in quality or quantity. It does 
not, however, include what he called "absolute" generation and corruption in 
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Physta V.i; as wc have already Ken he denies chat this should be called nty/tests. 
So Physics VIII.i docs not have to do even with the generation of the world as a 
whole from some pre-existing substrate, never mind the generation of the 
world ex ttthilo. 

j. Thus Aristotle gives short shrift, in this context, to the Hcrachtean or 
Elcatic views that all things are always in motion, or always at rest. He feels 
free to do so m wart because he is doing natural philosophy or physics, which 
is primarily the study of both motion and rest; these theories arc not properly 
engaged within physics because they deny the very principles of the science. 

4. On the hjstory of these interpretations see Dillon (1996}, especially 242-3 
(on Taurus) and 28ft (for the Dttti/sfyili/fo;}, Bakes (1070/1 978} and Phillips 

(1997) 

5. I put "literal" in scare -quotes because those who interpreted Plato as 
holding that the cosmos is eternal did not see themselves as giving a figurative 
or metaphorical reading; rather they pointed to different senses of ambiguous 
terms, as wc will sec shortly. 

fi. The Greek text is included in Rabir (1899); for an English translation see 
Lang and Macro (2001). 

7. For which sec Philoponus, Against Prarlttt VI. 8, cd. Rabc (1809), 
translated in Share (2005). 

8. As pointed out by Phillips (1997), 184. 
o. Ed. Dichl (1903— 6), vol.2, 294.3—17. 

10. Alexander of Aphrodisias, Quaetlioaes I.] 8, in liruns (18X7), jo— ja, at 
30.2^—24. C-{. the translation in Sharpies (1942), 60-70. 
■ i. Compare for instance Elements- of Theology §48. 

12. Against Pyactas ^VI.29, ed. in Rabe {1899), 240.13—10. Translations of 
this work are from Share (2004, 2005). 

13. Agtttnst Proctus VI.29, at Rabe {1899}, 242.3—*;. 

14. Sec Hasnawi (1904). 

15. On this see Judson (1987). 

10. Simplicjus sometimes casts doubt on whether Philoponus accepted the 
eternity of the world ex partt post, liut the later books of Against Aristotle, 
which are mostly lost, seem to have argued that God will replace the current 
physical cosmos with something "more divine": sec Fr. 1 $2, where Simphcius 
admits as much, and also the Syriac Fr. 134. 

17. Agtttttit Prodtti VI.29, ar Rabe {1899), 242. 17-10, 

18. Cf. his commentary on the Ttnttteus, cd. Dichl (1903-6), vol. 2, 288.28- 

2%v 

19. Whether or not this is a convincing claim is open 10 dispute; sec 
further helow on al-Kindt's version of the same point. One ingenious way of 
deriving an actual infinity from eternity ex parte ante is to say that if an 
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So Physics VI JJ.i docs not have to do even with the generation of the world as a 
whole from some pre-existing substrate, never mind the generation of the 
world ex ttthilo. 

i- Thus Aristotle gives short shrift, in this context, to the Hcrachtean or 
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30.23—24. C-(. the translation in Sharpies (1902), 66-jo. 
n. Coiaapare for instance Elements of Theology §48. 

12. Against Praclas ^VI.29, ed. in Rabe {1899), 240.13—10. Translations of 
this work are from Share (2004, 2005). 

13. Agtttnst Proctus VI.29, at Rabe {1899}, 242.3—5. 

14. See Hasnawi (1904). 

15. On this see Judson (1987). 

if>. Simplicjus sometimes casts doubt on whether Philoponus accepted the 
eternity of the world ex parte post. Hut the later books of Against Aristotle, 
which are mostly lost, seem to have argued that God will replace the current 
physical cosmos with something "more divine": sec Fr. 1 j2, where Simphcius 
admits as much, and also the Syriac Fr. 134. 

17. Agamst Procltti VI.29, at Rabe {1899), 242.17-19. 

18. Cf. his commentary on the Timacus, cd. Diehl (1903-6), vol. 2, 288.28- 

19. Whether or not this is a convincing claim is open to dispute; sec 
further below on al-Kindt's version of the same point. One ingenious way of 
deriving an actual infinity from eternity at pane ante is to say that if an 
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Physta V.i; as wc have already Ken he denies chat this should be called nty/tests. 
So Physics VIII.i docs not have to do even with the generation of the world as a 
whole from some pre-existing substrate, never mind the generation of the 
world ex ttthilo. 

j. Thus Aristotle gives short shrift, in this context, to the Hcrachtean or 
Elcatic views that all things are always in motion, or always at rest. He feels 
free to do so m wart because he is doing natural philosophy or physics, which 
is primarily the study of both motion and rest; these theories arc not properly 
engaged within physics because they deny the very principles of the science. 

4. On the hjstory of these interpretations see Dillon (1996}, especially 242-3 
(on Taurus) and 28ft (for the Dttti/sfyili/fo;}, Bakes (1070/1 978} and Phillips 

(1997) 
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infinite number of human* have already cited, there should now hi- an infinite 
number of immortal souls. On this sec Marmura (i960). 

20. Rabc (iJ^yo), 14.7-3. On the other hand Philoponus does speak in. the 
same section of its being "absolutely necessary \aaang^e panto>\ thai the number 
of things be finite" (8.6-7, c(. 0.5— (>). He also says 11 is "absolutely necessary \tlia 
to dt'tn pant6>\' that things created by the Demiurge are inferior to him (8. 14— 
15); and from this it is supposed to follow that the created world must fall short 
of the Demiurge's eternity. 

21. And to these we can add a passage from one of his meteorological 
works; see note 40. 

22. Oneness overlaps very closely with On First Philosophy but still there 
arc bits added tn the latter text, for instance three lines at jjVI.5-6 {AR 1 10.5— 
12, RJ 31.8—10), and. more important, the entire interpolation at gjVLift- 
VII. 1 {AR 118.14— 120.6, RJ 33.25— 35.2 $}. Given how much of al-Kmdfs 
writings wc have lost it is not at all impossible that other parts of (to Ftrsl 
Philosophy were likewise copied from previous, shorter works, with or without 
additions and changes. Hut if so we have no evidence of this. 

23. This is also suggested by the greater terminological precision of Fi- 
mttness- Al- Kindt explains here exactly what he means by "magnitude," for 
instance, which he docs not do tn the other three works. 

24. He makes the same point at Prostration §IX. r (AR 258, RJ 195), and in 
a fragment found in the Istanbul manuscript on fol. jja, labelled "Al-Kindfs 
statement about composition," edited in Oclcntano {1979}, 8. This fragment 
says that the elements arc subject to contraries and hence generation and 
corruption, whereas this is not true of the celestial sphere. The latter is, 
however, composed tn a different way, because it is three-dimensional and 
spherical, and thus sub|ect to quantity and quality. 

25. Indeed, those ideas that al-Kindl may have taken from Agamst Aris- 
totle can all be found tn the sixth book. 

26. Ivry (1074 ), ad 105.0. Similarly, regarding the argument against ple- 
num, Ivry writes. "al-Kindl offers no physical argument in support of this 
statement. . . . He concentrates rather upon the logical entailments of "infinite 
body 1 " (tty, ad loy.nj. 

27. That this is his point is also suggested by what follows (§IV.r6 s AR 
112, J<| 25), where al-KindT again raises mathematics as an example of a 
science with demonstrative, rather than persuasive, proofs. 

28. On the other hand, in the conclusion to Fintteness (Sjy, AR iy2, RJ tfie) 
al-K.tndJ contrasts his method in this short treatise, which uses "mathematical 
proof* which arc intermediate between sensation and intellect," to his method 
in previous works where he "furnished reliable evidence taken from natural 
things [al-shahadJl al-sadsqa mto at-umar iil-iahl'syya\." If the biter remark is 
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a reference to Oh First Philosophy then it is pusuhng, since according to my 
interpretation at least al-Kindl expressly says chat in On First Philosophy hc 
is using .1 method chat is mg/ applicable- us naturflJ things. And in any case, 
Finitciusi docs little more than to provide a more solid (mathematical) ground- 
ing for the same premises used m the arguments of On First Philosophy. A 
related question is how "metaphysics" relates to "physics." Ifal-Kindl under- 
stands the Litter as an Intellectual, axiomatic enterprise rather than an empirical 
inquiry, perhaps he thinks physics and metaphysics share an "intellectual" 
methodology, despite the classificatory scheme of Quantity. He could have 
hecfl encouraged in this by Aristotle's proving the existence of God in his 
Physus. The argument concerning void quoted above also indicates that al- 
Ktndi was willing to treat topics covered in Aristotle's Physus in an "intellec- 
tual" way. 

29. Against Anstotic Fr. i }2, at Simplicttis in Phys. 1x78.0-15. 

30. In Fmiteaess a I- Kindt will specify that "magnitude" means a line, a 
plane, or a body, hut in On First Philosophy he seems to want the conclusion to 
apply ro anything quantitative, including especially time itself. 

jr. Actually this step is more complicated in al-Kmdl's argument; he uses 
the idea that the supposedly smaller infinite would have to "measure," i.e. be 
equal to, a sub-part of the supposedly larger infinite. Hut there can only be 
equality between finite magnitudes, because equality means having similar 
limits. 

32. To sec this, just match up the members of the complete and incom- 
plete set, as follows: 

Complete set: t , 2, 3, . . . , n 
Incomplete set: 2, 3, 4,. . ., n I i 

So long as there is one distinct member of the uncomplete set to match with 
each member of the complete set, the two scrs must be equal. The same 
matching procedure would work with bodily parts, of course, so al-Kindt's 
argument docs not prove The impossibility of an actually infinite magnitude. 
(If you still aren't convinced that the set of integers is the same size as the set 
of all the integers but t, Michael Pclsmajer {conversation. May 2005) suggests 
to me the following argument. Beginning with, the complete set of positive 
integers, add 0.5 to each integer, yielding the set [1.5, 2.5, 3.5,.. . ]. This set is 
obviously the same size as the set of integers, so the operation does not change 
the size of the set. But performing the same operation again will yield the 
incomplete set, i.e. {2, 3, 4, ... ]. Thus the incomplete set must be the same size 
as the complete set.) 

33. Aristotle also argues for this in On the Hratvits 1 .5— 7. 
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^. C(. On ihe Heavens lll.i, 29^114-24, which argues that bodies, being 
divisible, have properries that arc also somehow divisible. 

35. Which appear s only in the version jn On Fust Philosophy. 

36. Ivry (1974), 159, ad 1 19.8. The arguments al-Ktndi gives against eternal 
rest are based on those in Physics VlH.i, but there arc some differences. In 
particular al-Kindl mentions the possibiltry mat the world is brought 10 he 
from non-being (|VI.jaj quoted in chapter 1 jbovc). Of course on this as- 
sumption (which turns out to be true, according to al-KindTJ, the universe will 
not have been at rest hefore it moves, hut rather non-existent. 

37. Sec Davidson (icrf^), 371. A!-Ktndl alio explicitly mentions finite 
power in Quiddity, sec Davidson (1987), 115. 

^8. Sec Davidson (tQ'19, 372; 1987, rn— 2). It is also worth noting thar the 
Kindi-circle translation of Alexander ol Aphrodisias" (hi Providence docs gLS c a 
clear version of the infinite power argumcru against the world's eternity, even 
citing Onihe Heavens: "ITTie heavens') being passes away, a* the philosopher says 
convincingly in On the H cavern. For he says there that there is no body that is 
infinite or endless, whether it be rectilinear or circular. And if there is only finite 
body, then every body has a finite power. For a finite body cannot have an 
infinite power. If this is the case, and the heavens arc a finite body, then they do 
not have an infinite power. And if it |sc. the heavens' power | is finite, then it will 
stop one day, and when it stops they will pass away" (see Rulanci, 197ft, 89.0- 
914, lower text). This is of course not in the original version by Alexander, but 
seems ro have been added by the KindT circle. A marginal note to one manu- 
script refutes the argument in the spine of Proclus, arguing thar an infinite 
power could still be imposed on the heavens from outside, uc. by God. 

39. Interestingly, al-Kindl does not add, as Philoponus did, that as time 
passes we would also have an actual infinity that is, absurdly, getting larger all 
the time. This would have been a natural point for him to make, since he has 
already objected to differently sized infinities in argument <i). 

40. He makes the same point, explicitly relating it to numbers, in a me- 
teorological work. On Why the Higher Atmosphere Is Cold. In a passage that is 
obviously related to his work on the crcrniry of the world, al-Kindi argues 
th.it it is misleading to speak of "infinite numbers." Rather any particular 
number wtll be finite; numbers arc only potentially infinite in the sense that 
one can keep adding to them. As a result we should say that they are "limited 
\mahdixd\" by nature, hut infinite in an accidental sense 1AR" 99.5-12). He 
then goes on ro apply this to the things created by God: though God can 
create whatever He wants, whatever He docs create will be an acrual thing 
and therefore limited (AR* 99.17-19). 

41. Ivry (1074), 151—2, believes that al-Kmdi simply fails to take potential 
infinity seriously, since it is only infinite in the imagination. I disagree. I think 
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that iil-Kindi docs cake potential infinity seriously, and accepts it whole- 
heartedly both for the spatial magnitude jnd temporal magnitude of thc 
cosmos. With regard to spatial magnitude, the universe can be imagined as 
growing larger with no absurdity resulting (remember we arc dealing here 
with "intellectual" considerations only). But of course it must be some finite 
size, as must any body that is merely potentially infinitely large. And the same 
goes for future time. 

42. Or at least. al-Kindl shows this for created ttutgmtudes. A conspicuous 
absence is any discussion of the status of immaterial exigents, such as the 
human soul. Presumably they are created, yet nothing tn the eternity argu- 
ments could show that an immaterial existent must have limited temporal 
duration. Indeed, since al-Kindl stresses that time is only the number of 
motion, and that only body moves, an immaterial existent should be atemporal. 

43. In this passage al -Kindt says that God is "the first in time \al-awtttiti 
&i-'I-axim3a\." tint this docs not, I take it, require that God actualLy hcj« time, 
just that He is prior to all temporal things. 

44. For the Arabic Plotinus see Adamson (2002b), 5.3.2. For the Arabic 
Procius sec D'Ancona (11J95C). 

45. For the history of the min/m and its intellectual background, see 
Madclung (1974), and van Ess tiijoi— 05), especially the discussion of the 
mikna in vol .3, and vol .4, f 125— 30. Patton (1897) remains a useful survey of the 
primary sources, though overly influenced by sources sympathetic to Ibn 
Hanbai. 

46. This at leasT was the position of a thinker like Abu 'l-Hudhayl; see e.g. 
Al-Ash'arl's Mnifillilt, cd. Rittcr (io2y), 177.14—1(1, and on this theory Frank 
(19(19). See further Adamson (2003). 

47. On this claim see Patton (1897), 90, 101— 2, 184. 

48. An accusation some modern scholars have been happy to endorse; see 
for instance Trttron (1972), 8, and Wolfson (1976), chap. 3. Wolfson admits 
that there was some basis in the Koran itself for this development, however 
(Wolfson (i97'i), 238). For a contrary view sec Wart (199.8), 24 %. 

4^. Ed. dc Gocje ( tHy^), with the section on the imposition of the mihrns at 
lH.irM—^4. This part has been translated tn Bos worth (1987). 

50. As pointed out by van Ess (1991—95), VQ '- $> *&i- F° r *exts concerning 
Bisht sec vol.5, §XX. 

51. Sec the remarks of van Ess (1991-95), 447ft". 
c.2. Madclung (1474). 

53. Sec al-TabarT, Tari^h, cd. de Goeje (1897), III. 1113. 

54. This is how al-Ash'arl puts it in his Stai/iiltir, cd. Rttter (1929), 582 
(cited at Madelung (1974K 516)- Notice the resonance with the passage on 
creation m al-Kindfs Quantity. 
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55. Al-TabarT, Taiifyi, cd. de Gocje (tS^yJ, lll.ii]^, mB, i 120. Because 
die litcraltst view makes the Koran divine, he accuses them of "polytheism 
[jAfr^j," at III.i ttfi, 1128—30, as well a* "unbelief |^m#|." 

go. Al-TabarT, TVi^A, cd. de Gocje (i8$& III. m 8. 

57. Ibid.. [11.1119. 

5.H. Thus the literahsts needed to show why the Koran's eternity (or the 
cternity of any attribute) did not imply its being equal to God. On this point 
sec- the very useful overview in Wisnovsky (2003}, chap. 13. 

59. Al -Kindt's patron al-Mu'tasim tn fact seems to have pursued the 
mihftti much less zealously than al-Ma'nvlln had planned ro do. At the time On 
Fit it Philosophy was written, the creation of the Koran may have seemed more 
vivid as a theological issue than a political one. 

ho. If this is right, tt is natural to ask how well al-Kindfs arguments 
would apply to the case of the Koran. He deals solely with the question of 
whether a body- can be eternal. ;ind the Koran is not obviously a body. But in 
fact, the question of whether the Koran is a body was a central part of the 
debate. Traditionalists {Ibn KullSh, for instance) distinguished between the 
primordial Koran, written on the "Preserved Tablet" by God, and the Koran 
as it is made manifest in a particular utterance {itifz) or written version. One- 
might then admit that the latter is a body, and is created (those who took this 
view were called the tafztyya). The Koran in the Preserved Tablet, though, 
would be uncreated, being the word of God. (Mere there would still he room 
for disagreement ahuut the nature of this word, for instance whether it was 
already in Arabic, with discrete letters and words: Ibn Hanhal affirmed this, 
but Ibn Kullab denied it.) Proponents of the Koran's created ntss did claim 
that the Koran was a body (the view of al-Nazz3m) or an accident created in a 
body (the view of Mu'ammar). Al-Kindfs sympathies in this debate would 
doubtless have been with the austere theologians, as is suggested by pas- 
sages in his works on interpreting the Koran {see chapter 2). So he may, 
like some of these theologians, have thought that arguments about body and 
its attributes would apply to the case of the Koran. For further discussion of 
the fyilam context, see Daiber (1975), Nader {10J&4), Watt (i9y8}, Wolfson 
(1976). 

fir. Indeed, well before the mthna, the early theologian Jahm b. Safw.ln {d. 
745) already claimed the Koran was created tn ihe context of an anti-literalist, 
austere theology. -See Madclung (1974), 505-6. 

c: H a pt e k 5 

1. So actually it would seem that for al-KindE, the distinction of Categories 
chap, i (between univocal and equivocal predicates) and the distinction of 
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Categories chap. 2 {between essentia] and atttLitnr.il predicates, or as Aristotle 
says, those that jre "said of ' their subject and those that are "present in" their 
subject) are in fact the same distinction. This has die awkward consequence 
rh.it for al-KindE accidents fall under the class of equivocal predicates. 

2. As pointed our by Job vet (1971), 120. He docs follow rhts terminology 
in Quantity (IjV.n, AR 372), however. 

\. He even says in this very treatise {37, AR 2(18} that individuals ape 
many, whereas rhe species is one. 

4. Formerly 1 followed Alimann and Stern (1^58), 4$, in understanding 
rhis phrase to iru-an, "one might rhmk that Aristotle and Plato disagree |wuh 
each cither], 1 ' and that al-Kindl wishes ro deny rhis {see A damson, 2005b, 50 n. 
13). However I now think the context shows that it means the statements in 
§i cohere with the philosophers' other writings. 

5. It is not clear whether anything other than the celestial spheres would 
count as ajiitm; he says that "jiira tsfot instance rhe celestial sphere [un-timtna 
al-jutn, ja-kii-'l-faLiI^]'' Perhaps he would count rhe planets embedded within 
rhe spheres as distinct bodies? 

fi. If this is rhe correct reading of the Arabic; see AR 271 n. 3. 

7. We might be encouraged to do so given that, in this section (at AR 
271.13)-, he uses the phrase ai-iipam wa 'l-ajram, as if these were distinct. 

8. Encouraged by the claim at Timaem 4 id— e that the Demiurge associ- 
ates souls with the srars. 

0. On this sec Ftnamorc (iy8c,). 

10. Wal/cr (1962) sees rhts passage as an aurhentic fragment from Aris- 
rotlc's hist dialogue Eudemui. Others arc skeptical; see Gcncquand (1987- 
88), to. 

ii. See Gcnequand (1087-84$). 

12. A bit later in the Discourse (jdl.5), al-Kindl gives u modified version of 
Plato's analogy, from Republic 588, for the tripartite soul. Plato compares the 
soul to a chimera formed from a many-headed beast (desire), a lion {spirit), 
and a man (intellect). In al-Kindl we have instead a pig, a dog, and an angel. 
This has a parallel in Galen, De maribas. The skeleton of the third item, tn-1- 
fy could be vocalized cither maltf[, "king" or hw/^, "angel" — sec Gcncquand 
(1087— K8), 4, who chastises Walzer for reading mali^. 

1 ^. Here al-Kindl uses the term 'aradaa, which 1 take to mean "acci- 
dentally," that is, not essentially. 

14. A slightly different impression is given by a work preserved only in 
L.mn, Oh the Ftiv Essettea, which says that the soul "is divided into two parts 
[pattci |: thought and sensation \iognaiio vet ratio tt ieHStaJ' {AR" u.u-10). 

15. Whether this filtering was already present in al- Kindt's Greek source 
or sources is difficult to say. I believe that some of the filtering is al-Kmdi's 
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own doing, however, as is clear from the terminological and doctrinal impact 
of the Theology of Aristotle on the Discourse. The Theology was not, that is, the 
direct source of the materials that nuke up the Discourse, but it affects the 
way these materials are presented, in the framing ant] transitional passages 
rhat arc mote likely to have been written entirely by al-KmdT (like ^$1.2, ILi, 
III.i— 2, V.], and Vfl.i— j). For the impact of the Theology on the Discourse scl- 
Adamson (a&oo), D'Ancona (lyuo), and Johvet (loon). For Hermetic influence 
see Gcncquand (i c>87-&8). 

16. For this text see Arnzcn (11498). 

17. The same section, incidentally, also has a more Platonic definition of 
the soul as an "intellectual substance" and "self-moving by means of number." 

18. But sec Adamson (2003}, sec. 3.1, for the Arabic PI Minus' attempt to 
square the idea ot sou! as eatelechiu with Plottnian dualism. .See also the 
Arabic De Aturua, at Arnzen (ioq8), 321. 

19. Arnzcn (1098), e.g. at 13*5-0 and 349— *jo, finds convincing parallels 
between the Arabic Dc Animn and several Kindian works (especially the 
cosmologtcal treatises), but not the Discourse. Sec Arnzcn (1998), 375— ^», for a 
comparison of al-KindT's definition of "soul" in this context. 

20. For example, at Da Definitions ^iyoE, which is a gloss on the saying 
that "philosophy is man's knowledge of himself \1n1fs]": "This statement is 
noble in the extreme and profound. For example, I say that things arc either 
bodies or nor. Things that are not bodies are either substances or accidents. 
Man is body, soul, and accidents. And his soul \nnfs] is a non-bodily substance. 
Therefore, if someone knows all this ji.e. all the parts of man|, then he knows 
everything. For this reason wise men call man a microcosm." On Definitions 
§71 compares the soul's relationship to (he body to God's relationship to the 
cosmos. 

21 . Cf Theology of Aristotle IX. 12—3, Badawl (1947), 1 22, corresponding to 
Plottnus, Enaeads IV. 7.1. 

22. /olivet (1071). 

2$. De Aftitmi IIJ.6— 7 also deal with intellect hut do not seem to be con- 
sidered in al-Kindr*s interpretation. In particular, the famous statement in 
lll.y t ^ iaI * l * ou ' ne ver thinks without ,mi image \phdnlxismntos\" is, as we will 
see, not factored into the cpistcmology of On the Intellect and seems to be 
outright contradicted by a passage from On First Philosophy (J2IV.5— 8, RJ 19- 
2i, AR 107-8). Here al-Ktndi states that universalis, which arc the objects of 
human intellect, arc not "represented by the seal's! using an image." This docs 
not actually rule out that an image was a necessary condition for the devel- 
opment of the image-less representation that is intellection. But al-Ktndi docs 
not say this, and puts all stress on the distinction between Intellection and any 
process involving images. 
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24. Thcnnsciu* dissents from this view, however, connecting it rather to 
the "common intellect 1 " he thinks is mentioned at De Aiittna 4o-8b25— 29: see 
Themtstius 111 De an., ed. Heinzc (1899), 105.22— 2H. 

25. For the gradual emergence of these teems sec Huhy (1991)- 

26. I use thts rather than "agent intellect," a term found in aJ-F.lriSbE and 
subsequent authors, hut absent in al-Kindi (and, for that matter, in Aristotle). 

27. See e.g. I hi tht Inteiicrt §4, AR 355.5, where j.l-Kini!i equates the 
"sensible form \tii-itlrii n!-»iakiu>ii\" with the "object of sense [tf/-«wA>w.<]." 

aS. Isaac Israeli uses the same terminology; see Altmann and Stern (1358), 

35- 

29. This, I take it, is the meaning of the disputed word than} at §2, AR 
334.1; it reappears with a similar meaning at ^7, AR ^57.4. 

30. See Adamson (2.004a}. The role ot "abstraction" in his cptstcmology is 
controversial; see recently Hassc (2001). 

j 1. Endresa (1980), 430. 

$2. This school produced three commentaries on the relevant sections of 
the De Amma: a genuine one hy Philoponus <cd. Vcrbeke, luM), one ascribed 
to Philoponus but probably to he attributed to Stcphanus |ed. Hay duck, 1897), 
and one ascribed to Simpltcius which may or may nor be by Pnsctan (cd. 
Hayduck, 1SS2}. 

j$. E.g. at Vcrbeke (lonft), 91.44- 

34. This last point is made particularly clearly by Pseudo-Phtloponus, 
who follows the real Philoponus, at Hayduck (18^7), 5$N— 9. 

35. I suspect Philoponus was here inspired by Aristotle's comparison of 
the weak -willed man to .1 drunk or sleeping person, at Ntcomac&ean Ethics 
VII. j: the weak-willed or acrattc man, 100, has knowledge {in his case, of 
what he ought to do} without deploying thts knowledge. 

36. See Pscudo- Philoponus, ed. Hayduck (1897), 535.5-H. Philoponus 
describes a similar position, without naming its author, at Verbeke (ty'W.0, 

$7. On rhis view in Aristotle and in Later Arabic philosophy, see Adamson 
( 2005a >. 

38. Cf. Prostration *jV.2 (AR 254, RJ 100-1), which says that vision and 
hearing must belong to the heavens, since it is through sense and hearing that 
all knowledge is acquired. 

39. Cf. Off ¥im Philosophy §X.i (AR 124, RJ 43): "Philosophy docs nuc 
study particulars, because particulars are unlimited, and knowledge does not 
encompass what is unlimited." 

40. A source for al-Ktndfs theory of flux, and identification of secondary 
substances as the objects of knowledge, is Nicomachus of CJcrasa's hittotlui- 
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turn to Arithmetic I.i. The Version of the Introduction corrected by al-Kindl 
includes j gloss by al-KindJ himself, explaining thai all physical things are 
subject to flux in sonic respect — even the heavenly spheres, which are in con- 
stant locomotion. Sec Frcudcnthal and Levy (2004), 524-ti (sec 52S for thc 
cLum that knowledge of ihc infinite is impossible). Interestingly, the Nico- 
machus test docs mention abstraction of univcrsals from particulars, imme- 
diately following the discussion of flux (520-&), but al-Kindl dons not makc 
use of this idea in Quantity or On Fust Philosophy. 

41. Sec Endress {igttli. 10.04). 

42. Sec Kuisch {1054), and for its dependence on the Theology Adamson 
(2002b), §3-2.2. The recollection theme also appears in a Treatise' 011 the Two 
Worlds which, I have argued, ts also based on the Arabic Plottnus materials. 
For this text see Rosenthal {1052-55). 

43. The theory of recollection is also in the A/two, of course, but there is no 
sign here that al-Ktndi has this dialogue in mind; unlike Philoponus, he does 
not allude to the role of the teacher in prompting recollection, hut only to 
sensible particulars. 

44. In fact this is not mentioned at all in the Theology or the Treatise on the 
Soul; it is menuoncd however in Treatise oh the Tuo Worlds, for which see note 42. 

45. For al-Ktndfs knowledge of the Phaedo in Arabic, see chapter 6. 

46. Unless we should read this into the reference to the "world of the 
intellect" in the title, which echoes the Arabic Plotinus and thus might imply 
that al-Kindl has in nund a Plotinian universal nous- above soul. 

47. Torncro Povcda {1002}, 221, also points out the presence of an ab- 
straction doctrine in fJw Rays. 

4ft. The same point is made in a fragment found in. the Istanbul manu- 
script (fol. 35a}, edited in Celentano (1079), o. Here al-Kindl is asked whether 
one can imagine what one has not seen. After getting clear on the meaning of 
imagination (here wahtn is said to he ambiguous, and tasawtvur is given as one 
of its meanings), al-Kmdl says chat one can only imagine what has not been 
seen insofar as one combines things one has seen. The same example of the 
feathered man is given. 

44. What does this tell us about whether we might still have imagination 
once our souls are freed from the body? On Recollection says that we will have 
no memory of sensible forms after death precisely because we will no longer 
have a faculty of imagination. If this ts al-KtndFs considered view then the 
lower faculries may in some sense "belong" to the soul — so that my soul is 
really the subject that engages in my acts of imagination — but bodily organs 
arc necessary conditions for the use of all faculties apart from intellection. 
Nothing said in On Sleep and Drrttm rules out this interpretation. 
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50. This is made clear in On the intellect ^3-4 (AR 354-5}, when al- 
Kmdi says that the sou] is identical with the sense faculty and thus with ihe 
object of sensation; cf. On Steep and Dream ijVllJ-i (AR 301— 2). 

51. De A/nma 427b! 7-1 8. 

52. The F thirst is not very helpful, since Ihn al-Nadim does not know 
when or by whom these works were translated. We do know, thanks to 
Aveffftes' epitome, that in Arabic the whole collection went by the title of the 
first treatise. On Sense and Sense-Objects, and that it was divided into three 
parts, the second part including the works on deep and dream. See further 
Peters ( t yMS), 45-7. 

53. Sec Daiher (1986). I am grateful for information about this manuscript 
from Rotraud Hansbcrgcr, who is currently at work on an edition and study of 
ihc translation. I have also benefitted greatly tram reading an unpublished 
paper of hers on the topic. Making use of a draft translation and edition kindly 
provided by her, I have briefly compared the Arabic version of Aristotle's On 
Dream* in this manuscript with al-Ktndi's On Sleep ami Dream. I could not find 
any strong evidence that the former is the direct source for the latter, though 
some changes are the same (in particular the more central role given to the 
brain, and possibly the doctrine of internal senses which appears explicitly in 
the Arabic On Dreams and implicitly in al-Kindi; sec further below). One 
striking difference is that the Arabic On Dream* says that prophetic dreams are 
sent by God. which is reflected in some later Arabic works {including one 
ascribed to Aviccnna; see Pines, 1474) but not in al-Kindf. 

54. Al-Kindi refers to the "common" or "universal 1 " sense faculty at On 
First Philosophy 4JIV.6 (AR 10X, R| 21). In On Sleep and Dream he says simply 
that "the organs of sensation proceed ami arise from the brain" {§X.i, AR 306). 

5^ • Mentioned also at De Atrrma 4i8a8. 

56. At a^ShiG-}] Aristotle skirts the question of whether to phantastiijon 
and 10 sisstheiit\on are the same or different, but he goes cm to say at 450.121—22 
that "dreaming belongs to the sensitive faculty, but qua imaginative [ton 
atiihett/ttm met/ esti 10 enupmasem, ronton d' ht'i phantaHsi(on\." Al-Kindi's 
presentation is closer to. and presumably at least indirectly inspired by, the 
claim at De Antma 427b 14— 15 that "imagination is distinct from perception 
and thought [diaaoim]." Cf. the Arabic paraphrase of De Am ma, Arnz.cn 
(199ft), 2i t5~7- showing that imagination {here tvanm) is distinct from both 
sensation and intellect. 

57. It is interesting to note that in the Fihrtst, the title of the present 
treatise is "On sleep, dream and what the soul represent* in {dream] symbol- 
ically \wa mi tarmtau. bi-Aial-mft]" (Tapddud, 1971, ^ 1 9.7). It should abobc 
noted that there is a whole section of the F thus ft. inventory (^ty— 20) about his 
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treatises on prediction {kutubaku til-taqdumtyyat), and only one of i hew: titles 
mentions the heavenly bodies. This may imply That .1 1 -Kindt believed some 
peoplc could predict the future without recourse to cither dreams or astrol- 
ogy. A possibly relevant passage is the story given at Dtuouisc on the Soul 
ijVI.t (AR 279) of the Greek king who reports prophetic visions after hov- 
ering between life and death; it is not clear whether this is meant to involve 
the sort of dreams described in the present treatise, 

58. Al-Kindl's description of the process bears some similarities to that of 
Syncsius, On Dttam.<; sec Shcppard (1497), 204—5. Syncsius also thinks that the 
soul grasps forms of future things, and then protects these into thtphaatana. 

50. The term for "opinion" is tann, used in a definition of "belief [/i/'y I" at 
On Definitions ^27 (AR 108); as in On Sle-rp and Dream the connotation of sattit 
is negative, since it involves a conviction that may be only temporary, and is 
susceptible of falsehood . Here we arc in the presence of something like doxa 
as opposed to epnieme. It is worth noting that Plato (Sophtit, 264b) defines 
phanta/m tn terms of doxa, and Aristotle too sees a close relationship between 
phantasm and doxti (see especially De Ant ma 428b!— 2}, but distinguishes be- 
tween them. The Arabic paraphrase of the De Antma thus contrasts imagi- 
nation and belief: Arnzen {1998), 290. On the connection between phuntusia 
and doxa in later Greek thought see Blumcnthal (1477)1, a 49 r ~5°i unt ' Shcp- 
pard {1997), 200. 

do. For this topic sec Wolfson {1915), Harvey (1985). 

tn. A perplexing passage in On Sleep and Drtiitn tells us that the hrain is 
"a primary organ that partakes in sensation, intellect | 'tiqt\, this imaginative 
power, and the other powers of the sou!" (§111-7, AR 297). Why is intellect 
included here, since al-Kmdi is elsewhere so explicit that intellect is entirely 
immaterial? Unless he's |ust being sloppy, my guess is that he has tn mind not 
'tttfl properly speaking, but ffit; a type of "intellection" located in the brain 
and distinct from genuine intellect in view of its objects and discursivtty. 

h2. Ed. in Zakartyy.1' (1062), 95— no. 

63. Ibid.. y£>.!2. The verb here may imply that they are "delegated" or 
"emitted" from the immaterial soul into the body. 

da. Ibid., respectively at 100.21—101.1; toi.io; to 1.20; 102.7-8. The same 
correspondences arc given in his treatise On Stringed Instruments, 86—8. 

he.. The latter possibility is more or less confirmed later in the treatise 
(105.1), when we get another list of internal senses, which are provoked into 
motion by the mixture of colors: iit-muixmu-it, iil-fity, at-uiihm, af-dntfit. Here 
the first and third items seem to he synonyms for "imagination," and we have 
only one place for memory. 

fin. Ibid. 1073. 
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1. Gutas (199a). 

2. Sec Gutas (iv7^, it^Sx), and several of the articles in Gutas (2000}. For 
extensive bibliography and a discussion of a passage from Ot? Fust Philosophy 
used in a later gnomological context, sec D'Ancona {2005}. 

3. For Socrates in this tradition sec Alon (1991, 1905), as well as Stroh- 
maier (1074)- 

4. For an overview of related materials see Hem (1985), 2 34~ 7- An. in- 
teresting feature of al-Kindl's exposition here is the distinction between vir- 
tues that arc proper to the soul (namely wisdom, courage, and temperance) 
and those that have to Jo with the effects of the soul on "what surrounds that 
which has the soul," i.e. what surrounJs the hotly (such as justice}. 

5. Some of the lost works mentioned in the Fihrtst would also have be- 
longed here, including .m epistle On the Virtues (cd. Tajuddud, 1971, 319.10). 

fi. Druarr (1093), MV? SU SS CS * S r;un er that the recipient is a "friend," 
which might perhaps be inferred from the fact rhat al-Klndi twice addresses 
him as "praiseworthy brother [si/^h miihmiid]." This is also how he addresses 
al-Khurasiini, die recipient of Fittitenea, and the anonymous .recipients of 
other treatises (such as Why the Anctenti Related the Fttv Shapes to the Ji/e- 
ments, at AR" 54. fi and 60.10). 

7. The works discussed in this chapter have recently appeared in a French 
translation: Mestiri and Dye (2004). 

8. Much of the following section is based on Adamson (2007). 

9. Dodge O97C). 623 *>■ 235, propose* that this refers to Acschincs, a 
character in the Phticdo; if this is correct then both items {\} and {4} would be 
based on the Phaedo. (Al-Klndi also quotes Socrates' dying words, as reported 
m the Phaedo, an an astrological work: sec Mahdi, 1576, 66.7-0.) The Arabic 
looks more like a transliteration of Archtgcncs. For further discussion of this 
title sue Gutas (1988a)., 46, which points out that the work tn question is 
preserved by Ibn l-Iindfl, and consists of a series of symbolic Pythagorean 
utterances. Prof. Gutas has suggested to me that the original name may have 
been Anttsthcnes, m which case we will probably be dealing with a compi- 
lation from the late Cynic tradition. 

10. Dodge (1970) and Ta^addud (1971) read hutHs, ^'guards," hut Gutas 
(198*11), 43—4, has argued that "Harramans" here may simply mean "pagans." 
i.e. the citizens trying him in the Apology. 

11. See Gutas (1988b). 

12. For general studies of Plato's reception in Arabic sec Rosenthal (1940) 
and Klein-Fran ke (1073). 

13. Ed. Fakhry (1963), 28-31. 
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14. Ed. and u. in Ariyeh (1966), app. 3. For an edition of rhc entire 
hiuniafyhab see Dunlop (1979), with al-KlndJ's sayings at 114. t— 122.5. One 
reason I am optimistic about the authenticity of this collection is thai 5 and 7 
arc genuine quotation* from the Discourse on the Soul. Abo we have othcx 
evidence that al-Kfndi composed aphorisms in the 'Uyiin at-Antii' ft Tiitticjiir 
al-Atibba" of Ihn AhT UsaybT'a. 

15. Sec Druart (1993), 335, mentioning the view of \la|id Fakhry; see also 
Butterworth {1092}, jiff. 

if*. See Strohmaier (1974), Gutas (1993). Socrates is also conflated with 
Solon iit Sayings of Sacrum ^5. 

17. This is also a running theme in al-KlndS's own sayings, as I mention 
in Adamson (2007), 171. 

18. Dimitri Gutas has suggested to me that the association between 
Socrates and Neoplatonic doctrines may have come from the Sabeans, in whom 
al-Kindi was interested (see chapter S). 

iy. Sec Mcsnri and Dye (2<.«.>4i, JO—7, and Griffith {2002). 
20. Druart (1093), 450. 

2i. See Rittcr and Walzcr {ig^K). I cite the work by their section numhers, 
which are reproduced in Adamson and Pormann (forthcoming). 

22. Sec Pohlcnz (1938). 

23. A point made by Gutas (1988a}, 168—70. 

24. On this dimension of Epictetus' thought sec Long {2002). 

25. Sec Long and Scdley O987), ij^K. It must he said that the doctrine of 
preferred indtffcrenrs docs not come out strongly in Epictctus himself. 

26. On the contrast between the Stoics and Cynics on this issue, see Long 

< 1990) 

27. 'alam al-'aqt, a phrase found also in the Arabic Plorinus and al-Kindi' s 
Discourse on the Soul. 

2.H. Notice here the echo of the argument of On Incorporeal Substances. 
20. And notice here the echo a? Short Statement on the Soul §Ij < AR 28 r): 
"the soul is a simple substance that makes its acts manifest through bodies. 1 ' 

30. That it docs come down to him from an Aristotelian source is shown by 
the discussion of Aristotle's theory of virtue as a mean, at On Defimttons ^01 
(AR 177), which begins by calling virtue a "praiseworthy character \fyttiij\." 
The contrast made in this section between what is "by nature" and what is "by 
imposition [tcddl" is also a Greek inheritance, sec Pohlcnz (19^8). 415-6. 

31. Druart (1993), 336. 

32. Druart (1993), 340. She later adds that "thoughtful readers" of On 
Dispelling Sudnesi will note "the faint hut unmistakahk- call to serious phil- 
osophical studies" and turn to al-Klndfs more theoretical works, which "will 
provide serious answers to their questions" {355)- 
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33. B u tici worth {19192), 34. Butter worth 's interpretation is given m sum- 
mary form as well in Butter worth (2005). 

34. Butterworth {1992), 40, thus has to say that in these opening sections 
al-KEndJ speaks only "momentarily- as though wc can always acquire what wc 
seek in the world of the intellect" {my emphasis). One does not need to survey 
al-Klndf's cpisu-mology and psychology, as 1 have set it out in chapter 5, to scl- 
that this k too pessimistic. In §1.2 of On Dispelling Smitten al-KTndt says 
explicitly that it is possible for us to grasp the intelligible* (,'alain ai-'atji alladhT 
huuti niutnfytn h-nlt mushahadatuha), and he never says anything in what 
follows to put this m question. 

je,. Butterworth {19^2), 58—00. 

j6l Druart {1993k 330—9. 

37. However this qualification is absent in the parallel definitions found in 
the Kindian redaction of Nicomachus' Introdurttott to Arithmetic, see Freu- 
denthal and Levy (2004), 520. 

\&. Druart {1993k 337 and 3^9, has also pointed out these qualifications, 
following Gimaict (1976), 58. 

39. Discourse on the Soul §11. j, AR 274; 6§IIl.a— IV.i, AR 275; fjV. t , AR 
27B. The phrase "world of the intellect" echoes The Arabic Plotinus; sec 
Aclamson (2000}, n<>- In the Discount al-Kindl also calls this the "world of 
truth" and even the "world of the divine \'3fam al-rabSbiyya\'' 

40. Genequand (1087—88} connects this idea to the Hermetic tradition: it 
is also found in Neoplatonic authors. Sec Ftnamorc (1985), 15—0, on lam- 
blichus' idea that the descending soul gradually acquires bodily shells and 
powers which it must cast off individually to return to its origin. 

41. For example §ll.o {AR 274—5) follows on the heels of "Plato's" com- 
parison in §II.g of the three parts of the soul to a swine, a dog, and an angel. But 
it is not clear whether we are even intended to believe that Plato is also the 
source for the claim that the one who has "knowledge of the true natures 
[hatjaiij\ of things" — note the characteristically Kmdian terminology — "is .1 
virtuous man close in similarity to the Creator \ul-bJn'\." 

42. The most relevant passage is the one in Short Statement on the Soul, 
where al-KTndE seems to accept some close relationship between souls and 
celestial bodies, but rejects the theory of the soul "vehicle." See above, 
chapter 5. 

chapt eh 7 

1. Ed. and tr. Cclcntano (1070). 

2. Ed. and tr. Kletn-Franki: {1975}. Of. Bos (1990) for a text about the 
signs of death. 
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\. For which sec Levey (1966), 

4. The Arabic title ls <in Kaowiedgt of the Powers of Compound Drags, hut 
11 is usually referred by the Latin title De Gradibus. For the Arabic text and a 
French translation see Gauthtcr (19^8}: for the Latin sec McVaugh (1475), 
app. 1. 1 will cite by page number from the Arabic followed by The Latin in 
square brackets. 

e,. Here he is drawing on several works, including Galen's Ow Compound 
Medieittei {Pen tttnihete&t phaymaltpa), mentioned at 24 j'281]. 

6. Though moisture and dryness arc subject to the same laws, for sim- 
plicity's sake a3-K.mdT speaks only of heat and cold through the theoretical 
part of Oh Degrees. 

7. These are as follows {the value of n is t for the first member of the set, 
and for every member therealter it is the previous member): 

(1) "Doubling": >n [2,4,4, 16,...). 

(2) "Adding a prt": n + I (2, .*, 4. 5, . . .). 

(3) "Adding several parts": a + m, where m ts greater than 1, e.g. (.3, 5, 
7,*)....] ifm=2. 

(4) "Doubling and adding it part": 2n f I {i, 7, 15, 31,. . .}. 

(5) "Doubling and adding several pans": 2n 4-m, where m is greater 
than I, e.g. {4. 10, 22, 4(.,. ..] where m=2. 

8. On Aver roes' critique sec the introduction in Gauthier {19.3,8} and more 
recently Langermann (2003}. 

9. Why does al-KindF prefer doubling to tripling, or some other simple 
multiplication? Though he docs not address this explicitly, the technical an- 
swer would be that the tripling progression cannot be "reduced to equality" as 
simply as the doubling progression (9 minus 3 minus 1 docs not equal i.)The 
more intuitive answer would be that doubling is obviously the "first" relation of 
this kind and so prior to tripling, quadrupling, etc. 

10. An cquahbriate compound is 1/2 hot and 1/2 cold, a first-degree hot is 
5'''8 hot and \>'li cold, a second-degree hot is 1V8 hot and 2/8 cold (i.e. 3/4 hot 
and 1/4 cold), and so on. Notice that something hot in the fourth degree, on 
this view, would be completely hot (8/*) and not cold (0/8) at all. 

11. Gauthier (1938), 3$. 

12. Sec Langermann (2003), 359. 
1^. Gclcntano (1979X n-"- 

■ 4. See Burnett (199*), 100—1. Both fin Coitus {reading adwiyya mu/arraht 
at Cclentano, 1979, 21.7) and the title of the FotmuLiiy <scc Levey, 1966, 29) 
say that the drugs described were actually used or tested by al-Kmdl. 

15. For a more detailed discussion of the issues raised in this section, see 
Adamson {200(1}. 
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16. Edited and translated into French in Rashed (1997). I will cite by 

proposition number. 

17. A second cmissiomst vtew is a kind of halfway house between an 
effluence theory and a visual ray theory, in which the ray has to meet, and 
mingle with, an effluence from the object. This was the view of Plato in the 
Tifaaeus. 

i8l This "active" understanding of vision tends to undermine the close 
analogy that Aristotle tried to draw between vision and the other senses. 
Al-Kindf says chat the physical structure of the different sense organs, provi- 
dentially arranged by God, already shows that the other senses function 
passively. The nose and ears have cavities designed to "catch" or "hold'* the 
impressions that come to them, whereas vision is active and thus has a round, 
mobile organ. 

■ 9. Lindbcrg (1971), 470, goes so far as to assume they arc identical; 
Travaglia (logo), 53, agrees with me that they merely obey the same laws. 
Whereas al-Ktndi normally just moves freely from one sort of ray to the 
other, he is at one point explicit that we apply to visual rays the laws dem- 
onstrated to hold of light rays: sec the first sentence of ^17. 

20. Also edited and translated m Rashcd (1997). 

21. As emphasized by Khetrandish (1990), 232, and Smith (1004}, iu. 

22. Al-Kindi's importance in this regard has been highlighted by Lind- 
berg {1971, 1976). 

23. See further Adamson (2006). 

24. One problem with al-KindT's view is that, as he admits, heavenly 
bodies are also visible, but they are made of aether and contain no earth. His 
solution to this seems to be simply that aether is also dense. See On the Bearer 
of Color $$ (AR- <•<>} and Qa the Blue Color of ihe % $0 (AR 2 107}. 

25. This does not emerge clearly from On ihe Bearer of Color but seems to 
be assumed in the closely related On the HI tie Color of the S^y, at §6 {AR" 106). 
Alternatively it may he just a matter of the ratio of earth to the other elements 
in a given body. This might also be inferred from the claim in On the Blue 
Color of the Sk;y ijy {AR" 107) that blue results from the sky's having both 

'dark" air and colored earthy particles. See further chapter 8. 

26. See again Adamson (2006). 

27. The Greek text is edited in llochc (tNMO and translated in D'Oogc 
(1926). Al-KinclT corrected an Arabic translation which is now extant only in 
Hebrew. The beginning of this trans! anon, which includes several glosses 
explicitly ascribed toal-Kindt. has been edited and translated in Freudenthal 
and Levy (2004). 

2S. On this topic see the excellent O'Meara {1989}. 
29. See Freudenthal and Levy (2004), 530. 
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iol Introduction la Arithmetic, \.ij, if. 11.24. This was riciciccd by Lan- 
gcrmann {201)3), i"5 2 - 

31. In bk. 2, chap, zi, Nicomachus saws that "the nature of proportions is 
most essential for speculation about the nature of the universe 1 ' (D'tJoge 
translation). This ii the start of the culminating section of the Intioductian, 
which ileal* with proportion. In chap, h of bk. 1, Nicomachus has already s^iid 
that God created all things in accordance with number and harmony. 

32.. For the edition sec Zakariyya' (1962); I will cite by page and line 
number from this edition. Shehadi {1905), chap. 1, gives an overview of some 
of rhc main ideas tn these works. The fifth treatise edified hy Zakariyyl" may 
be .illudcd to tn Ouunnty.. following the passage just cited. 

33. Ed. Zakariyya" {10/12), 95— ito. Partial translation in Farmer (195.5— 
50); this untortunatcly does not include the very interesting "sayings'" on 
music in the last section of the treatise. 

34. The 'ud,or short-necked lute, used in al-KmdT's region jnd time had 
four strings, but in highly theoretical discussions of music {for example his 
Great Eptsttc 011 the Composition of Melodies, the first text edited in ZakariyyS' 
(19(12), al-Kindi refers to five strings. However this has been taken to he merely 
an expedient for clarifying the theory: see Lachmann and el-Hefai {19^1), 4. 

$5. This last grouping falls into three categories: the msT-mentioncd in- 
ternal senses; the "powers in the body," which look as though they all have to 
do with the nutritive faculty; and the "acts made manifest in the living thing." 
These are harder to classify, since they include "courage," "mind [ 'aat\" "cow- 
ardice," and "gentleness." The context here may he one of practical philosophy, 
with 'titfl corresponding to something [ik.c pAianfits; al-Kmdl associates it with 
happiness, pleasure, and goodness (103.19-20). We find similar correspon- 
dences to the four '3d strings m On Strtnged Instruments, cd. Zakariyya' <ti/n), 
''•!„ ■--,!, at 1*^-11. 

36. This is a question raised, hut not satisfactorily answered, in Shchadi 
(1995X23-7. 

37. Al -Kindt is also said to have quoted Orpheus saying that he could 
change his hearers' "ethical qualities," turning anger into calm, grief into joy, 
etc. See Rosenthal {1975), 228. 

3ft. See Ihn al-tjiftt, Ta'rtkh nf-AtiAitmii', cd. Lippcrt (tijoj), 37-ri. 12—378.2. 

$9. This loose sense of "proportion" will he sufficient for our purposes 
here. The more technical sense is explained in Nicomachus {Intyadtuiiott 
II.21): -.1 proportion consists of two ratios or relations which share a term, for 
example t, 2, 4. There are three kind* of proportions, namely arithmetic, 
geometric, and harmonic. Harmonic proportion*, the kind studied in music, 
arc the most complex, see Introduction 1 1. 25. Ultimately, al-KmdT would 
presumably like to show how harmonic proportions are replicated in natural 
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phenomena, in order to demonstrate thar rhc universe is composed in .1 
harmonious way. But as far as ] can see he never attempts anything nearly 
this ambitious. 

40. We find this move already in Xcnocratcs, according to the report of 
Simphcius. See Dillon (2003). 128 n. 112. 

41. Baffioni (1084), j<5— 7- 

42. Al-Kindl aJso invokes other, less obvious properties of numbers in 
order to explain the Platonic system. For instance, he follows Pythagorean 
numcrological theory in saying that even numbers are "passive" or "femi- 
nine," because they can all he divided by 2, whereas odd numbers are indi- 
visihJc and hence "masculine" (AR* 55). As we will see in chapter K, he 
considers the two mens* elements, water and air, to he "active" and the two 
dry elements, fire and earth, to be "passive." Therefore polygons involving 
even numbers, hke the cube, will be related to the dry elements like earth. 

43. If so, he may have been convinced by Aristotle's attacks on the Pla- 
tonic theory in bk. Ill of Ott the Htairm. 

44. A concrete example appears in al-Kind£'s On Tides, at AR" 120.0— 11: 
the ratio {nuba) or the sphere of the moon is in "harmony [itiiaf] with the 
ratio of the sphere of water and earth, .is we have explained in our discussions 
on harmony \f> aqdwiitftH nl-ta'[tfiyya\" and m^ result the moon has a greater 
effect on earth and water than on air and fire, wh ich are more strongly .itTected 
by the sun (120.14). (Cf. AR" 125.^—7 for a similar discussion of Venus and 
Mercury.) 

45. One striking doctrine menrioned in the sayings is not otherwise at- 
tested in al-Kindl. the unnamed philosophers mention a "universal, celestial 
soul [at-nafs ai-J(ulltyya ai-falahty)a\" (iift-ift-rj), which is the cause of beau- 
tiful things in rhc physical world, and which seems to be distinguished from 
"'particular souls \af-ntifGi ai-jut'tyya^* (i 10.21}. This doctrine of the world soul 
is common in the sort of Neoplatontc tests that evidently stand behind these 
sayings, but nowhere else du we find al-Kindl explicitly speaking of a "uni- 
versal soul." On the question of the world soul in al-KindT's circle, see further 
D'Ancona <touob}. 

46. Cf. 108.5—10; ioo.fi. 

47. See Aristotle, Da Anttna 41:^32— 33. 

48. Al-Kindl, modifying N'lcomachus' distinction {Introduction 1 .3} be- 
tween arithmetic and music on the one hand, and astronomy and geometry 
on the other, thinks that the latter pair of sciences study quality rather than 
quantity. Sec Quantity §VH.2 (AR $77)- However al-Kindl also mentions the 
"quality \/(iivfiyya\" of musical notes, presumably meaning their audible pitch 
as opposed to their numerical values. See his On the Art of Harmony, cd. 
Zakariyyi' (10/12), e.g. at 4S.8— to. 
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49. This is why J would per si at in contrasting al-Ktndfs strictly sntel- 
Icctiialist handling of the world's eternity (which is also highly mathematical, 
given its extensive discussion of the notion of infinity), in On First Philosophy 
section 2, with his procedure in scientific inquiries. AJ-KindE himself some- 
ti mes contrasts a ' 'mathematics] " a nd " ph y sic a I " a pproach, but this usual ly shed s 
little light. For example, as mentioned above (chapter 4, note aS), Finitenen 
emphasises that it has used a nu thematic j I arguments instead of the argu- 
ments "taken from natural things" used in other treatises. But the premises 
demonstrated are the same as those used elsewhere; the mam difference is the 
use of simple geometric: diagrams to prove those prcin15.es. Another treatise. 
That the Element* and the Outermost Body Ate Spherical in Shape ( AR" 4^-5 *), 
is full of geometrical demonstrations hut also invokes premises from obser- 
vation ol physical things {e.g. tK.it fire and air go up, hut water and earth go 
down). In conclusion al-KindT says (AR" 53): "it has been shown on the basis 
of physics [mm itha al-tsihl'a\ that the surface of water ts spherical, and also 
rh.it .ill the elements and the outermost body arc spherical." He then adds, 
rather cryptically, "but |or "and": wn-[ it is possible to show that the body of 
the universe is spherical, using mathematics [mm al-sma'ii al-ftyadi\yd[." In 
this case it is unclear to me whether he is contrasting, or assimilating, the 
physical and mathematical treatments of the question. To these ambiguous 
passages we can add the distinction al-Kindi elsewhere makes between 

|iLy-,j.s ;is .1 :-■! 11 :!■■ i .1 :lu -.ill-lull, i:V '.Vol Id. Mini :ii;-:.i oL\ Mi s ,i:- 111" :-.:ili!v , ,| :Lr 

heavens (see chapter &). 

50. On Ftist Philosophy § IV. 13—1 .4 (AR 1 m-i , RJ is— 5), cited m chapter 2. 

51. Sec chapter 3, note tfi. Yet another example would be the allusion to 
al-Ktndi's teaching on the finuencss of the created world towards the end of 
On Why the Higher Atmosphere Is Cold, at AR" oo-too. 

CKAPT EH 8 

1. For a good discussion of the philosophical implications of al-Kmdfs 
cosmology, sec Wtesner (1003). 

2. On the reception of Ob the Heavens in Arabic, sec Endress (1066). The 
closest thing we find to an explicit citation of On the Heavens in al-KindT is a 
passage where he says that he himself tested Aristotle's claim (II.7) that the 
lead tip of an atrow melts during flight, due to friction with the air. Al-KindT 
found that this was not the case, as he mentions in On Tides AR" 1 17.1 1 flF. and 
the first letter on weather prediction in Bos and Burnett (2000), 4jt.t(>-io. 

3. This account is based on Meteorology 4, with the basic distinction made 
already at 4.1, 378b ioff.4 cf. On Generation and Corruption 1.2.. Al-Kindi sets it 
out most fully at On Whv the Higher Atmosphere Is Cold, AR" 0^—4; cf. On the 
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Proximate Agent Came §VI-5, AR* 224, and On the Nature of the Ce/esitttt 
Spkeye §4, AR : 41. 

4. Edited at AR 48-53, translated in Reseller and Khatchadourian 
(19^5 J )■ This treatise consists mainly of geometrical demonstrations. Al-KindT 
shows that tf the outermost body were not spherical it could ruji move, since it 
would have t«j move into a place where there is nothing, not even void. The 
elements, meanwhile, will automatically distribute themselves in concentric 
spherical regions because of thekr n-nural motions. The latter argument seems 
to be based on On the f-ietifcns JI-4, 28704 ff. 

5. Al-KindT makes this point at Proximate Agent Quae jjV.j-o, AR 221-3, 
by means of an da borate thought experiment designed to rule out the idea that 
the elements could transform one another just by touching at their borders. 

f'. We know that Prastrattou was written later, because he rclcrs back to 
P/fjximate Agent Cause at $111.1 {AR 247, RJ i»t) and §VXa {AR 255, RJ 191). 

7. Here he is tn agreement with Aristotle: see e.g. On the Heat/em II. ta, 
202a20— t. 

8. As Walzcr {1962), 203, notes, this was also the view of Prod us, as 
reported in Olympiodorus' commentary on the Phaedo. Al-Kind3 also dis- 
cusses vision and hearing as the two most cxcdlcm senses in the "sayings" at 
the end of On Stringed instruments, cd. Zakariyya' {1962), 109-10. 

9. Note that this argument should also show that the heavens arc alive; al- 
Ktndl comes close to making (his point in the earlier section but docs not 
quite do so. 

10. Fazzo and Wicsncr {1993). See also Wiesncr {1993), 4 iff and 54ff. 
ii. Sec Ruland (i^n), 75—7. 

12. Aristotle goes on to compare this to the way motion produces sparks 
from wood, stone and metal. Also related is Meteorology t.2, 33^20— 22, which 
says that the sublunary world is "continuous \sunech$>\ with the higher mo- 
tions, so that us entire potentiality is governed \k\uherthistfuii\iiorxi there." In the 
Arabic version, the text says even more bluntly that the change and alteration 
of elemental bodies is "from the celestial things [mm al-um&r al-'alawtyya], 
which are the agent for alterations in them" {Petraitis, 1967, 14.2—3). 

13. Cf. his first letter on weather forecasting, ed. in Ros and Rurnett 
<2ooo), S Ii 3 : ^The philosophers agreed that the heat and the light which 
come from the stars arc caused by the striking and friction of the air which is 
caused hy their movement; for it is in the nature of movement to get hot as 
[can be seen I in the striking of wood, stones and iron." Sec also On Tides, AR" 
1 10-7. 

14. Cf. Off Ttiies, AR" 120. Though Aristotle had said {Meteorology 1.3, 
34 taiJt— 22} that the sun is the only heavenly body that produces heat, al-Kind! 
generally gives this role to all the heavenly bodies, even the fixed stars {though 
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he does deny this once, tn a letter un meteorology: sec Ikn and Uurncrt (2000), 
330, discussing the first letter, §I.£r). His preference here already shows up in 
the translation of IL>n al-Bitriq: sec Petraitis (1967), 35 n. 2. 

15. As pointed out hy FasEzo and Wicsncr 1.1093}, 144 n. fu. 

16. Sec particularly AR" 124TT. 

17. Ed. D'Alvcmy and Hudry (1974), French trans, in Ortaviani (2003). 
I will cite by chapter number jnd page number from the Lmn edition. 

18. See above, chapter 1. Al-K.mdT is also probably the target in Aquinas' 
Summit Contra Gcmtltt III.104- 5; sec D'Atvcrny and Hudry (1974), 140- 

191. Probably On Rays goes funher than intended here, in order 10 ensure 
the centrality of astral causation. Even after the present passage ir says that 
elemental matter is both active- and passive ("hinc agents, illinc vero paticntc." 
tjVI. 144). and that this )s brought about hy the stars. I suspect then that what 
the passage in y V means to say is that the elements exercise no causality that 
is independent of astral causality. 

20. As pointed out by D'Alvcrny and Hudry {1974}, i4y- Other titles in 
this section also refer to "rays" {shtt 'a"). 

21. On the possible hack ground of this phrase see DWherny and Hudrv 
(1974), rho-]. 

22. To give a couple of examples. On Rays says that desire and voluntary 
action begin in the heart (§VI, 243), whereas we know from On Sleep tind 
Dream that al-Ktndt wanted to transpose at least some faculties from the heart 
to the brain, following the Galenic model. On Rays also gives a more natu- 
ralistic explanation of prayer ($VI, 24ft) than that found in an astrological 
work by al-Kindt dealing with God's answering of prayers (sec further be- 
low}. 

23. As discussed in Travaglia (1909). 

24. For example, (a) On Rays calls the study of the sublunary realm 
"physics" and the study of celestial bodies and Their influence "metaphysics" 
(jjIV, 229}, ,1 claim found in his letters on weather prediction (see Bos and 
Burnett, 2000, 14—5, and further below). <h} In On Rays (§11, 220), there is an 
affirmation of flux in the physical world: "every thing in this world is con- 
srantly moved with some sort of motion" ("omnia res huius mund) continue 
movcatur ahqua specie motus^, which is parallel to On First Philosophy 
(ljlV.2, AR iof>, RJ 19), where al-Kmd5 says that any sense-object "flows and 
is in constant change, with some son of motion \bi-ah\td atiwii' al-ha>a^tll]." 
(<) On Rays displays the Kindian habit of confident, but vague, allusions to 
ancient authority (e.g. at jji, 21S), and some of the ancient sources and thelites 
used by On Rays arc favorites of al-Kindl's, such as the Isagogt (§J, 2 in) and 
the idea of man as a microcosm (§§V, .230; VI, 243; VIII, 25V). (d) On Rays 
(§V}, 240} mentions the three internal senses in passing, which as wc have 
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seen were known to al-KindL (e) Ow Rttys (§VI, 243) seems to allude to .1 
pharmacological theory like that of Oh Degrees: "plants, when compounded 
[confecte]. owing to the compounding have a resulting effect that they would 
not Live when separate." {0 The constant teference to celestial "harmony" 
iprmania, presumably translating ta'lif, as noted by D'Alvc-rny and Idudry, 
1074, 220) resonates well with the texts ] discussed at the end of chapter j. 

25. See Burnett (1993, 1999}- 

26. Sec Loth (1875). 

27. See Kiein-Franke O975J. 

28. Sec Burnett el al. ( 1 9y7>. 
2a. See Burnett (1993). 

30. See Mahdi (1976). 

31. As recounted in. the Fihrtst, ed. Tajaddud (1971), 335. 
$2. See Adamson (2002a). 

33. These are edited in AR". The contents of most of them arc summa- 
rized briefly in various sections of Lcmnck (1999). For a partial translation of 
the last work about tides (which actually details a wide range of phenomena 
having to do with the increase and decrease in volumes of water), sec Wie- 
demann (iy22). This translation does not include the sections most relevant 
for the question of celestial influence., however. For a translation of the short 
treatise: on fog, sec Cabanelas (1002). 

34. The Arabic version is cd ited tn Retrains (1967), who mentions parallels 
with al-KindE in his notes to the edition. 

35. The reason that we can sec watery exhalations is that they also contain 
an admixture of earth. 

16. This conrrast between smoky and vaporous exhalations is also from 
Aristotle: see e.g. Met myology 1.4, ^aibio. cf. Pctraitis (1007), 30—1. 

37. As Leninck (1099), no— 1, points out, al-Kindl is inconsistent about 
the cause of wind. This "Vertical" account matches what we find in Aristotle, 
but elsewhere al-Kindi says it is because of the horizontal "expansion" of the 
air in places heated by the heavens, which pushes the surrounding air away 
and causes wind (in On Why Raw FatL m Certain Places, AR" 71, cf. On Ttde>, 
AR" 123). Either way, though, the heating of the heavens is the main ex- 
planation. 

\&. Here he is following stray references to solar rays in Aristotle: see 
Meteorology i.j, 340322—31 (cf. Pctraitis, 19^7. 17.1, with the phrase iti'i^sul- 
sjtti'a', also found in al-Kindi) and jifibaj. 

39. Indeed a must still accept this part of the account found in Proximate 
Agent Came and elsewhere, since only on the friction view is the central 
puzzle of the treatise puzzling. 

40. See above, chapter 7, and Adamson (200$). 
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41. In Ik* a nd Humeri (2000}. I will die these as Letter 1 and Letter 2, 
with section numbers from their edition. 

42.. Notice that al-K. indl here uses the unic terminology of four degrees of 
hear, cold, etc. found in Ou Degrees, as also noted hy Bos and Burnett (2000), 

ii 2 ~i- 

43. Bos and Burnett {2000}, iS. 

44. Often he refers to the "mathematical discussions" in such contexts, for 
example at Prostration tjVIJ.i {AR 256, R| 103} and Proximate Agenr Cause 
VIII.2 {AR 227). These will be treatises of his own based on Ptolemy and 
others, or perhaps even che Greek works themselves. {See Rosenthal, rgfi;, for ,1 
work explicitly drawing on Ptolemy to give astronomical calculations.) In On 
Tides (AR 125) he refers to a work of his own called On the Layers \nadtid\ of 
the World aiitf the Resemblance of Irs Spheres, which may have combined 
astronomical calculations with the sort of considerations presented in Fife 
Figures . 

45. Compare my remarks on Ahu Ma'shar's praise ol astrology as the 
highest science, m Adamson (2002a), 250-^. 

46. These are edited in Ruland (10.76), and discussed in Sharpies OySi). 

47. Sec Ruland (197''}, especially at 13, 31. 

48. Ruland (tyyo), it. 

49. For this work see Sharpies (1983). 

50. For example at Ruland (ic/yfO, 77, the Ktndl version calls nature a 
"heavenly power" whereas the Abu Bishr Matr-l version has "divine power." 

51. All this is shown in Fazzo and Wtesncr (199-3)- 

52. Sec for instance Ruland (1976), 57, which says that the heavenly bodies 
operate through species (herejvntur, "forms"), and at, lower text, which says 
that particulars are differentiated only by matter and not by nature. 

53. Letter 1 on weather forecasting, in Bos and Burnett (2000), §4.104. Al- 
Kmdi cites 0» Generation and Corruption as the work where Aristotle ex- 
presses this opinion. 

5^. Here I will be extending the argument made in Adamson (2002a, 
2003, 2004b). 

55. This is found in Epitome oh Music, on the Harmony of Melody and the 
Aft of the 'ad, ed. Zakariyyd' (lyfii), 113—22, at 1 }1>.\— 117.14. I am grateful to 
Anna Akasoy for her help in translating the passage. 

56. Cf. al-Kindfs Sayings, §J* at Attych (19^1), ed. at 200-1, trans, at 222. 

57. Al-K. indl uses the term 'ittisnr, which usually means "material con- 
stituent," so he may be focusing on what is necessarily or possibly true of 
things in virtue of their physical composition. 

5S. That this is what al-KtndJ has in mind is made clear ar the end of the 
treatise (119—20}; we also find here another reference to "substantial motion." 
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59. For example in the medical treatise On Coitus, discussed in chapter 7. 

fio. This would fit with the definition of "die possible" he gives in. On 
Definitions', the possible is what is sometimes the case, as opposed to what is 
never the case or always the case (impossibility and necessity, respectively). 
For the relevance of this conception of modality xo the determinism issue, and 
the way it was exploited by al-Ktndfs associate Ahu Ma'shar, see Adamson 
(2002a) and (2003). 

fit. Ed. D'Alvcrny and Hudry (1074), 126-9. 

f>2.. Ibid., 241. 

nj. On the other hand, in PiwtratMn {$11-4, AR 2$$, RJ 170} al-Kindr 
stipulates that "choice \iA;/tttyai\" belongs only to "complete souls, i.e. rational 
souls." This suggests that the power of choice operates above the level of the 
physical. 

(14. Towards the beginning of Proximate Agtiit Cause. al-Kindl refers to 
God's "universal providence \al-ttidbh eil-^aJfi\" (§111.5, -^ HJl)- A* Fazzo 
and Wiesner {109$), 133c, point out, this echoes the Kind! version ol Alex- 
ander's (}» Providence. There we find a contrast between "universal provi- 
dence [i-tadbtt iii-^uiJiy and "particular providence \til-ttidbir aI-jus'i]C the 
former is said to be the sub|ccr of On Pyotidtnee, whereas the latter is studied in 
astrology {or man specifically, a supposed Aristotelian work called Astmtogia). 
Perhaps then al-Ktndi hoped that God's being a "remote" or "universal" cause 
would absolve Him of blame for evils. But since universal providence neces- 
sitates particular providence, 11 still looks as though God indirectly causes every 
particular event. So al-Kindf has no obvious escape from rhe problem of evil. 
He would need to add that some features of the workings of celestial provi- 
dence are not intended by Gud. This could be explained either by saying that 
the heavens arc not perfect instruments, or that matter cannot perfectly receive 
the forms providence gives to it. 

fi5. Ed. Bad awl {1947), 74—5. The beginning of the chapter in fact reads 
"a discussion of the stars, and that we must not ascribe any of the particular 
things that arise from (hem to a volition bmtfc| in them." The stars act by 
necessity, not volition, which according to the Theology means that the stars 
do not do evil. For "every agent that acts voluntarily \bi-muLi\ performs {both] 
commendable and blameworthy actions, and does both good and evil. But 
every Jgcnt that performs its action without volition \bi-ghayy trJda\ is above 
volition, and therefore does nothing bur the good, and alt its actions are 
satisfactory and praiseworthy." 

f.6. Ed. Mahdi (197ft). 

07, Al-Kindl'* view of these philosophers is. a* one might expect, rather 
tolerant; their mistake is a natural one, since the heavens do in fact indicate 
God's will. Worse arc those who actually made idols to the heavens. 
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fiS. As pointed out Ivy Wtcsner (loyj), 115. 

fia> T.ijaddud. {1971}, 383—5- 

70. Edited m RJ 120. 

fi. Rtjcatng Rj's insertion of 'ajtzan. 

72. Of. Ow Definition!- ^77 (AR 175). 

73. The idea of "voluntary necessity \ul-1dt11J1 al-trfidf]" appears .iIs<j in 
the KindT-arile translation of Plounus; see Adamson (2004b). 
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